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THE GOVERNMENT AND MR. CAVE’S MISSION. 


R. DISRAELI’S careless answer te Mr. CartwriGHT’s 
question as to Mr. Cave’s Report probably ruined a 
considerable number of speculators. It is true that in 
Stock Exchange gambling the loss of the seller is generally 
the gain of the buyer, and that a discouraging statement 
in many cases only precipitates a fall in prices which was 
already inevitable. Nevertheless a prudent Minister would 
not willingly cause a disturbance of the money market, or 
incur the resentment of losers, which is not balanced by 
any gratitude on the part of the winners. The most irri- 
tating circumstance in the whole transaction consisted in 
Mr. Disrag.i’s evident unconsciousness that his statement 
could have serious consequences. It may be doubted 
whether his excuse for withholding the Report was literally 
exact. According to Mr. DisragE.i, the Government, on 
seeing the Report, thought that in some respects the 
publication of the document might be disagreeable to 
the Kuepive. On inquiry this suspicion proved to 
be well founded; and it would evidently have been 
impossible, after asking the Kuepive’s consent, to dis- 
regard his protest. Dealers in Egyptian stocks not un- 
naturally formed the conclusion that the most objectionable 
aoe of the Report was not any criticism which may 
ave been on the Kuepive’s administration, but the 
balance sheet by which the credit of his Government might 
have been tested. It seems improbable that the scruple as 
to publication originated with the English Government. 
Nothing would have been easier than to edit the Report in 
accordance with the everyday practice of the Foreign 
Office and of other public departments. Mr. Cave, who has 
both official experience and knowledge of business, can 
scarcely have included in a document intended for publica- 
tion any scandal which it might perhaps be his duty to 
communicate confidentially to the Government. There can 
be little doubt that the Kuepive himself raised the objec- 
tion which he is supposed to have only adopted; and his 
demand for secresy is the more unsatisfactory because the 
facts which are withheld from the House of Commons are 
not improbably known to some of the financiers with whom 
he has lately been negotiating. 

No explanation which may be devised will acquit the 
Government of imprudence. The CuHancettor of the 
ExcHEQuerR, who in such matters command§ more serious 
attention than the Prme Minister, had already stated that 
the Report proved the solvency of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. It is impossible to defend the non-publication of 
the details which prove the truth of an official declaration. 
It is certain that a fortnight ago the Government had not 
considered that the results of Mr. Cavz’s mission were in 
any degree the property of the Kuepive, either to publish 
or to suppress. Any mistake on the subject must have been 
caused by failure in the first instance to arrive at a clear 
understanding with the Egyptian Government. In the 
early debates of the Session the Government explained 
the origin of Mr. Cave’s mission. The Kuepive had asked 
for the assistance of two English experts in finance; and 
it was not understood why a simple request might not 
have been granted or refused. Mr. Disrazti and Sir 
Starrorp Nortucore were unable to understand the exact 

ition which a couple of Treasury clerks might hold 
in Egypt; and they consequently sent a colleague of 
their own to Egypt with « regular and numerous staff. 
From that time the Stock Exchanges of London and Paris 


have devoted themselves to the collection of gossip and 
of rumours about Mr. Cave’s relations with the Kuepive, 
and afterwards about his own financial conclusions. The 
Report has been conjecturally discounted again and again 
on the general understanding that it was to be published, 
either as soon as it was received or on Mr. Cave’s arrival 
in England. If there was really any sufficient reason for 
withholding the result, the Government ought to have 
anticipated inquiry by giving some plausible explanation 
of their change of policy. The unfavourable inferences 
which were drawn from Mr. DisRak.l’s injudicious language 
were inevitable, even if they were not well founded. A 
potentate much in want of a loan could, it might have 
been thought, scarcely object to an independent and trust- 
worthy certificate that his creditors might safely trust him. 
If Mr. Cave had arrived at an opposite conclusion, the 
objection of the Kuepive to publicity would be intel- 
ligible; but the English Government ought to have re- 
served its liberty of publication. 

Although the Report itself is now treated as private and 
confidential, Mr. Cave some time since communicated 
its substance to the CHANcELLOR of the ExcHeQquer, who 
considers himself at liberty to state in the House of Com- 
mons his general conclusion. On Monday last he repeated 
the declaration that the condition of Egyptian finance was 
not irretrievable, and that the necessary practice of economy 
would insure the KuEpive’s solvency for the future. Sir 
SrarrorD Nortucore added the remark that some change 
might have taken place since the date of Mr. Cavz’s Re- 
port; but the only serious cause of fresh embarrassment 
must have been the high rate at which money may have 
been borrowed in the meantime. In this respect also the 
English Government would have done a service to the 
Kuepive by an early publication of the Report. It is true. 
that no advantage which could have been obtained would 
justify a violation of confidence; but there would pro- 
bably have been little difficulty in obtaining the Kuepive’s 
previous consent to publication if the Report proved tobe on 
the whole satisfactory. 1t is now stated that the Kuxpive is 
prepared to withdraw his objection if the English Govern- 
ment will consent to be represented on the Finance Com- 
mission. It is highly improbable that any negotiation on 
this subject will be enco by the English Govern- 
ment. ‘The mischief which followed from the announce- 
ment of publication and from Mr. Disrag.i’s subsequent 
statement has by this time been done. It is not the duty 
of the Government to provide information for speculators, 
or even to facilitate the contraction of loans which may 
perhaps increase the dependence of the Kuxpive on French 
financiers. It may be conjectured that Mr. DiskarLi, when 
the mission of Mr. Cave was first proposed, vaguely ex- 
pected that the result would be an increase of English in- 
fluence over the financial transactions of Egypt. The 
popularity which his Government had acquired by the 
Suez Canal purchase may have suggested further inter- 
ference in Egyptian affairs. 

More than one recent mi iage in the conduct of Par- 
liamentary business raises a doubt whether Mr. Disrag.i’s 
influence in the House of Commons may not be seriously 
impaired. He has for many years deserved the favour of 
the House by his tact, his temper, and his skill in the 
management of a party; but till his last accession to oflice 
he had never found himself, whether in or out of office, 
charged with the direction of a majority. His want of 
knowledge of details, and his imperfect sympathy with 
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ublic feeling, have become more prominent as his responsi- 
Pility has increased. The strange series of blunders which 
he committed during the debates on the Royal Titles Bill 
indicated a fundamental defect of knowledge and judg- 
ment. It was peculiarly unfortunate that he should have 
disregarded the established understanding that the Opposi- 
tion should to a certain extent be taken into council in 
questions affecting the Crown. In the discussion of the Bill 
Mr. Disrar.t had the good fortune of being encountered by 
adversaries who were themselves singularly wanting in dis- 
cretion; but, except at the division, he derived no advan- 
tage from the general irritation against Mr. Guapstonr and 
Mr. Lowr. Mr. Disrarui’s speech on the third reading of 
the Bill was at the same time frivolous and rash, nor was 
it certain that he was more serious in his wanton challenge 
to Russia than in his reference to school-girls and almanacs. 
In answering questions on Egyptian finance he has been 
equally trivial and equally imprudent. It would have been 
sufficient to state to the House that the proposal of a Joint 
Commission had been rejected, without adding the vague 
declaration that a more active form of interference might 
perhaps not have been equally objectionable. A more 
judicious Minister would have answered Mr. Cartwricut’s 
question by a simple statement that the publication was 
delayed until the Kueptve’s consent had been obtained. 
Although the Session has lasted only six weeks, the popu- 
larity of the Government has declined, almost entirely 
through Mr. Disraeui’s fault. If he is well advised he 
will entrust to his colleagues the duty of answering ques- 
tions on matters which they understand better than himself. 
The extraordinary mismanagement of the Royal Titles 
Bill, commencing with Mr. Disrarwi’s neglect of the usual 
communication with the leader of the Opposition, could 
not have been avoided by any delegation of duties. 


THE ROYAL TITLES BILL. 


_ was impossible that anything very new could be said 
on the title of Empress in the Lords. Efforts were 
made by more than one peer to show that party spirit had 
nothing to do with his opposition, and Lord Grey has 
certainly earned the right to say that for twenty years he 
has blamed every Ministry with inflexible impartiality. 
Still, in point of fact, the debate was a party one, and 
Lord Sauissury, with his usual incisive clearness, stated 
why the Ministry consider the opposition to be a mere 
party move. As very many of those who are most adverse 
to the assumption of the new title are not conscious of any 
party bias, and are not in the habit of approving or finding 
fault with successive Ministries merely because they do or 
do not belong to a particular political section, it is not unin- 
teresting to understand why Lord Sauispury considers their 
opinion in the present case to be of not the smallest import- 
ance. That the country is not adverse to the change Lord 
Sanispury argued very legitimately from the very large 
majority by which the Bull had been supported in the 
Commons, and from the absence of petitions against 
it, or the artificial character of such petitions as have 
been presented. But then, as Lord Grey had said, any one 
mixing in society would find that nine men out of ten 
were against it. That this was true, or at least true to a 
very great extent, Lord Satispury admitted. But, he asked, 
why should a Ministry take any notice of what society 
thinks? Society, as its scornful eritic says, is a very inte- 


resting body, but it has the characteristic of being in need | 


of excitement. It happens that it is a dull time of the year 
just now, and so society has invented for itself the amuse- 
ment of being panic-stricken by the notion of the Queen 
being called Empress. The whole imagination of harm 
arising from the change of title is the creature of the busy 
brains of club gossips. It may be useful to realize how much 
truth there isin this. It is not true as a description of the 
people who object to the title of Empress, but it is true 
of their number and importance. Those who object 
to the new title on the grounds of history and of remote 
political consequences are not at all fairly described as 
club gossips, or as mere echoes of a society in search of 
excitement. But it is quite true that the number of those 


who care about a measure being unconstitutional, and who | 


astempt to look forward and see the distant fruits of bad 
precedents, is comparatively small. Lord Satispury is only 
using language which was freely used by Mr. GrapsTone 
in the days of his supremacy. ‘The number of those who 
objected to the use of the prerogative to reverse the 


decision of the Legislature as to the abolition of purchase 
was small, and their criticisms were wholly ineffectual. 
The country did not in the least mind, as it did not 
in the least understand, that exercise of high-handed 
power. A part of the London press might object, but, 
as Mr. Guapsrone said, he did not care about the London 
press. It was the provincial press which was the true and 
only guide of Ministries, and all he could say was that he was 
just as much the “People’s Wutmum” after the Royal 
Warrant as before. In the present case we may go further, 
and say that with a large class in the country the Bill is 
distinctly popular. The main objection to the Bill is that 
the title will soon extend to England; but very many people 
wish that it should extend to England, and will set themselves 
to make it extend as soon as possible. The Lorp Mayor 
has already begun to call the QuezN Empress. There are 
many ways of earning a baronetcy, and this may be one of 
them. Portsmouth has signalized itself by an illumination 
in honour of the Prince or Wates as our future Emperor. 
The clergy seem on the alert, and are beginning to 
enjoy the tickling pleasure of calling the QuzEN by a 
double title, as if they had got two half-crowns in their 
pocket instead of one. The very danger of the Bill lies in 
the title which it sanctions becoming popular. If people 
like to call the Queen Empress, and to give themselves the 
gratification of speaking of the Royal Family as Imperial, 
why, it may be asked, should they not be allowed to do 
so? In the same way it may be asked why, if people 
choose to live on their capital instead of their income, 
should they not doso? The only objection is that present 
ease will entail future pain. This is the objection to the 
Titles Bill. The Crown will be living on its capital. 
There will be more effusive loyalty than ever; adulation 
will delight itself with Imperialism; and even society, 
in search of a new excitement, may amuse itself with 
increasing fervour of prostration before its Czar. It 
will be thought natural that an Emperor should do 
things denied to a King. But then there will come a 
reaction. An Englishman is at once the most obsequious 
and the most independent of human beings. If encou- 
raged to set up an idol, he will first get the handsomest 
idol that money can buy, and then burn it. Imperialism 
will be confronted with democracy, and it is not Imperial- 
ism that always wins. These are the objections to the 
Bill, and persons who have no party ties whatever think 
them serious and well-grounded objections. But, as Lord 
SaispurY suggested with much truth, those who care 
whether at some period after their death England may be 
the battle-ground of a struggle between Imperialism and 
democracy are few, and the mayors and the elergy and the 
illumination-makers are many. 


It was to be expected that some light would be thrown 
in the Lords on the effect which the Bill will have in India. 
There aré members of the House of Lords who are specially 
qualified to speak of India, and both Lord Napier and 
Lord Lawrence took part in the debate. Both agreed that 
it was desirable that a new title should be assumed, to 
mark the paramount authority of England, that this was a 
suitable moment for the change, and that the change would 
be acceptable alike to the princes and the people of India. 
On the other hand, both agreed that it was quite unneces- 
sary that Empress should be the title, and that it wasa 
mistake to choose a title which excited opposition in Eng- 
land. But they differed as to the best substitute. Lord 
| Lawrence adhered to what certainly seems the simple and 
effectual means of escaping all difficulty—namely, that the 
title which most properly, in the most appropriate 
Oriental language, designates paramount  sovereignt 
should be selected, and that the Suen should be called 
by this title in India. Lord Napier objected to this on the 
singular ground that it was somehow unchristian. The 
QureN would be thought to be abandoning her religion if 
she took a title that had ever been borne by a Mussulman. 
But the QueEn’s new title must be translated somehow. 
It may be an objection to the particular word Padishah 
that the title was borne by such a creature as the last King 
of OvpE, or it may be thought that the natives would soon 
forget Oude and think only of England. But if Padishah is 
rejected, it must be rejected in favour of some better word ; 
and whatever is the best word as a translation of Empress 
might have been used as a substitute for it. But, in point 
of fact, the question has got beyond the stage of argu- 
ment. The Ministry hardly condescends now to reason 
at all. Noreferences to the grand secret motive of 
, the Bill as a challenge to Russia could provoke any 
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reply from a Minister in the Lords. It was per- 
fectly immaterial to the Cabinet whether, for the 
—* amusement of the House of Commons, the 

RIME Minister had invented one fantastic argument for 
the Bill or another. Perhaps the new title was a chal- 
lenge to Russia, and perhaps it was not; but at any rate 
the Bill had been brought in by a Conservative Ministry, 
and was beyond discussion by any Conservative who did 
not mean to forsake his party. The most effective part of 
Lord GraxviLe’s speech, which throughout was marked 
by great tact, good sense, and good feeling, was a demon- 
stration that it would be entirely impossible to keep the 
Indian title out of English official life. Every writ, every 
order to the most petty municipality, must run in the 
name of the Empress of India. There was no attempt 
to meet this statement. The CHANceLLon merely 
contented himself with repeating the general asser- 
tion that it would be only in formal documents 
that the Queen would be designated as Empress. 
That these formal documents would penetrate into 
every region of public life was a statement unde- 
niable perhaps in point of argument, but one which might 
easily be passed over in contemptuous silence. Turks 
strangle consuls while they prate, and majorities can 
silence arguments by votes. We must, we suppose, take 
human nature as we find it, and own that all Ministries 
are very muchalike. The Titles Bill is the Royal Warrant 
of the Conservatives. Unfortunately there is one difference 
between the two cases. The issue of the Royal Warrant 
was an isolated act, and its repetition can be prevented. 
The mischief of the Titles Bill will be permanent and con- 
tinuous, and will not offer any one point at which it 
can be resisted. 

A subsidiary discussion has been started in the Com- 
mons as to the absence of the QureEN or the Continent 
during the sitting of Parliament, and it is so far con- 
nected with the Titles Bill that the spirit which appeared 
in the questions addressed to Mr. Disrarii probably 
borrowed some of its asperity from the excited feeling 
which the discussion of the Title Bill has provoked. 
This is unavoidable. Imperialism has its losses as well as 
its gains. It has its unpopularity as well as its popularity. 
The exultations of mayors and clerical toasts and flattering 
illuminations will be answered by sharpened criticism ; 
and sharpened criticism will be met less and less by 
appeals to affectionate reverence, and more and more by 
appeals to the necessity of swimming with the tide. The 
precedents for the absence of the Sovereign on the Conti- 
nent during the Session of Parliament are so very few and 
of such slight value that no weight could be attached to 
them if the absence really needed justification. The ob- 
jections to this absence are two. One is that the Sovereign, 
as a branch of the Legislature, and in order to aid in the due 
despatch of public business, ought to be at hand while 
Parliament is sitting. But this objection applies even 
more strongly to the QuEEN’s residence at Balmoral during 
what is always the busiest and often the most critical time 
of the Session. Balmoral causes all the inconveniences 
of Baden, and the Quen habitually goes there 
in’ May, whereas she is not likely to go often 
abroad. It is generally remembered that the QuEEN is not 
only a Queen, but a woman, and has to lead a burdensome 
life as well as she can, and that if her health requires her 
to go to Scotland in May, her subjects can only acquiesce 
in respectful silence. The other objection is founded on 
the old feeling that it is a bad thing for the Sovereign to 
be much on the Continent, lest alien habits of thought 
should be formed ; and in the early days of the Hanoverian 
dynasty there was a constant fear lest the King, being a 
German Prince, should, by residing in Germany, become 
too German. This objection applies equally strongly to 
the visits of the QuzEEN to the Continent at any time of the 

ear, and has nothing to do with the sitting of Parliament. 

t may now be considered a pure anachronism. The 
Queen is not in the remotest degree more likely to become 
less English in feeling whether a goes to Baden or not. 
The very mention of such a notion shows its absurdity. 
That there are many inconveniences in the absence of the 
Queen during the sitting of Parliament from London or its 
neighbourhood is unquestionable, but it must be taken for 
granted that the Queen has some good reason for going, 
and the assurance of sis ends discussion. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA. 


_— German press has in the last few days been much 
exercised by the news received from Russia. It finds 
reasons, and perhaps valid reasons, for uneasiness. It is 
indeed the thought of Russia that weighs down the spirit 
of every German who tries to forecast the future of his 
country. Over France and Austria Germany exercises 
perpetually something of the influence of a conqueror. 
They have felt her strength, and have no mind to provoke 
a new contest unless under conditions far more favourable 
than those under which they suffered defeat. With Eng- 
land and Italy Germany may hope to preserve a not very 
ardent, but still steady, friendship of that solid sort which 
is founded or permanent identity of interests. But Russia 
is at once a very close neighbour and an unconquered 
rival. There is a general presentiment in Germany 
that a Russian war will one day come, and that, if it 
does come, it will tax the resources of Germany very 
severely, while even victory can offer no prospect of 
advantage. For the moment, however, a war with 
Russia may be regarded as too remote an evil to 
press heavily on the German mind. Nor is it any pros- 
pect of the kind that now disquiets the German press. 
What is thought of is not a state of war, but the state 
of Europe while peace is preserved. The one absorb- 
ing aim of Germany is to keep intact that settlement of 
European affairs which she was able to establish by her 
victories of 1870. The great instrument of upholding this 
settlement, as Prince Bismarck has over and over again 
declared, is the alliance of the three Emrrrors. Conflicts, 
and even differences, were all to be avoided by personal 
and friendly arrangements between the chiefs of the three 
Emperors. This system has been put in practice, and has 
proved by no means unsuccessful. There have, indeed, 
been some little rufflings of the smooth surface. The 
German press was last autumn allowed to menace Austria 
with rather more freedom than seemed compatible with a 
friendly and equal alliance ; and Prince GorrcHakorr went 
a little out of his way to claim the success of the efforts 
made by Russia to preserve peace last May as a diplomatic 
victory over Prince Bismarck. But these are slight 
things, and Prince Bismarck has been able to announce 
to his countrymen at periodical intervals that everything 
was going on well, that the Emperors were the best friends 
in the world, and that peace was assured. The ANDRAsSY 
Note may be looked on as the latest embodiment of the 
policy on which the Alliance was founded. Difficulties 
were to be avoided by the three allied Powers taking the 
matter of the Turkish insurrection into their own hands, 
settling precisely what was to be done, and then announcing 
their decision to the Porte, after inviting the assent of the 
more remote Powers. Sensible Germans did not of course 
expect that a mere Note and a few Turkish promises would 
end an insurrection. That must really depend on what 
those on the scene or near it were prepared practically to 
do. But the concert of the allies which had enabled them 
to decide on one common step might enable them to take 
others also as events might require. Provided that the 
pillar of German policy as guided by Prince Bismarcx, the 
Triple Alliance, stood firm, it did not seem to make much 
difference how the quarrel between the Porte and the in- 
surgents ended. 


Suddenly a piece of news has arrived which has deeply 
agitated Germany. It is said that the Emperor ALEXANDER 
is weary of the heavy burden of power, and wishes to resign 
his sovereignty into the hands of his son. As a preliminary 
it is stated that he will shortly leave Russia for Ems, and 
make his son Regent during his absence, with ful] powers. 
What makes this important to Germany is that the Triple 
Alliance was in a great measure based on the personal re- 
gard of the Czar for the German Emperor, to whom he is 
connected by family ties the force of which cannot be equally 
felt by a member of another generation. The Emperor 
ALEXANDER, too, is believed to hate war. He began his 
reign amid the miseries of the Crimean struggle, and he 
learnt the lesson of moderation which the war was meant 
to teach his father. He has indeed found an outlet for the 
energies and ambition of his subjects in the extension of 
his Asiatic territories; but the great events of his reign 
have been peaceful changes and internal reforms. His son, 
on the other hand, is commonly supposed to incline 
to what are called the views of Young Russia—that is, 
to a policy which aims at crushing into a eommon 
form of complete Russification all the few remains of 
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internal independence, and at extending by all means, | 


and even at the risk of war, the paramount influ. 
ence, and perhaps the direct dominion, of Russia over 
the Christian populations in the Turkish Empire. How 
keenly the Germans feel the possible consequences of a 
change in the direction of Russian policy may be gathered 
from the feverish eagerness with which it is debated 
whether the CzarewitcH is really so much the enemy of 
Germany as is supposed ; and it has even been discussed 
what amount of influence his wife is likely to exercise 
over him, and whether the Princess Dacmar will set herself 
to redress the wrongs and avenge the humiliation of 
Denmark. These are in part the idle disquisitions of 
people ina panic. Great nations do not suddenly change 
their policy because a lady is sorry for the misfortunes of 
her father; and heirs-apparent, as long experience may 
have convinced Englishmen, by no means follow on the 
throne the counsels to which they listened with pleasure 
in their days of expectancy. Even if the Young Russians 
are the friends of the CzarewitcH now, he may hereafter 
throw them over as quietly and completely as Grorce IV. 
threw over the Whigs. But the Germans are pro- 
bably right in attaching much more importance to 
personal influence in the countries with which they have 
immediately to deal than we should be inclined to do 
with our modern English notions. The Emperor Nicnotas 
yaar invented the Crimean War, just as the Emperor 

APOLEON personally invented the War of 1870. The 
alliance of the three Emperors is no doubt founded in a 
great measure on the real interests of the three nations con- 
cerned ; but it is alsoin a great degree founded on the 
personal influence of Prince Bismarck and the personal 
dispositions of the Emperor Aexanper. If the alliance 
were endangered, and were found not to be answering its 
purposes, Prince Bismarck would have to look out for a 
new basis for his foreign policy ; and the mere notion of 
Prince Bismarck looking out for a new basis of foreign 
policy is enough to make Germans apprehend that a 
time of trouble and anxiety may be at hand. 


It is impossible, too, for Germans, or for any one else, 
not to notice that, just at the moment when the news of 
the Czar’s retirement, whether temporary or permanent, 
from the conduct of public affairs has been announced, a 
most remarkable change has come over the utterances of 
the Russian press as to the Turkish insurrection. It 
would seem as if Russia now meant to say that 
her patience was exhausted, and that she really must 
at length show herself in her real character as the one 
trustworthy friend of oppressed Turkish Christians. Even 
an official paper announces that the dangerous position of 
the insurgents is to be attributed to Austria’s nnhappy par- 
tiality for Turkey. This certainly is not much in keeping 
with the spirit of the great alliance of which Austria was 
supposed to be acting as the authorized organ. What would 
Prince Bismarck say if an Austrian official journal an- 
nounced that the difficulties of the situation were much 
aggravated by the unhappy solicitude of Germany for the 
interests of Prince Cuartes of Roumania? When a 
Russian official paper speaks in this way, it is not sur- 
prising that journals which less compromise the Govern- 
ment should follow eagerly in the same path. One journal 
proposes that the Turks should retire from Herzegovina, 
and the province be handed over to Montenegro, and it 
very kindly invites the co-operation of England for the 
attainment of this desirable end. We may remark in pass- 
ing that the Russian press still speaks with studied admi- 
ration of the boldness of England in what is called laying 
its hands on Egypt, as this is thought to be a good pre- 
cedent for other people to follow; but it is considered to be a 
sad descent when it is proposed to frighten Russia by 
calling the Queen an Empress. Other journals assure 
those subjects of Turkey who have not as yet joined 
the insurrection, but may feel inclined to do so, that 
although Russia may not for the momert see its way to 
giving them active assistance, it will take care that no 
other Power interferes with them. In other words, the 
natural desire of Austria to keep things quiet shall be 
effectually controlled, so far as they are concerned. This 
may be a mere momentary and insignificant effervescence 
of the Russian press; but it is also possible that it may 
mean much more. It may be an indication that Russia is 
prepared to break away from the alliance and act for her- 
self. Russian journals could not say such things unless 
they were permitted to say them, and it would not be pos- 
sible to say them unless some persons with great influence 


| 


wished they shonld be said. As this has taken place at the 
moment when the withdrawal of the Emperor from the 
seat of Government is announced, it cannot be called un- 
natural or fanciful in Germany to connect the two things 
together, and to suppose that the Emperor retires because 
he finds he cannot combat a policy to which he is opposed, 
or which he is personally engaged not to favour ; and if this 
supposition is correct, it must be admitted that the Germans 
are quite right in apprehending that events of a very 
serious character may be at hand. 


THE IRISH DEBATES OF THE WEEK. 


HE division on the Irish Borough Franchise Resolution 

was more instructive than the debate. The 166 members 
who voted with Mr. Me.pon probably included in their 
number all, and more than all, of those who approved of the 
motion. The Government was only able to command the 
petty majority of 13 against a measure which is disliked by 
all their supporters and by a large section of the Opposition. 
Since the intermittent process of reduction of the franchise 
first commenced, it has been difficult and invidions to resist 
each successive change; and in the present case the 
demand for an assimilation of the Irish to the English 
franchise is both plausible and scarcely susceptible of a 
plausible answer. In reply to one of the opponents 
of the motion Mr. Bricar said, with perfect truth, that 
the same reasons have been urged against household 
suffrage in England. It had in the controversy of 
1866 and 1867 often been observed that an existing 
constituency was in a certain sense disfranchised when 
it was reinforced by a larger number of voters of 
a class previously excluded from voting. It is also 
fair to ask Parliament to maintain its consistency by once 
more overruling an unpopular argument. One of the Irish 
speakers in the debate felicitously referred to Norwich in 
illustration of the advantage of promiscuous enfranchise- 
ment. As he forcibly contended, the Irish householders 
could not be more corrupt than the new electors of Nor- 
wich ; and it was at least possible that they might be less 
eager to sell their votes. The utter indifference with which 
the proposal is apparently regarded by the small borough 
householders of Ireland proves that they have not, up to 
this time, looked forward to a profitable mode of exercising 
the franchise. Commonplaces about the integrity of the 
poor are not especially convincing ; but few members like 
to denounce, especially without proof, the weaknesses of 
any class of the community. It is possible that bribery 
may not be the evil which is most to be apprehended from 
an extension of the borough constituencies of Ireland. 

Lord Mayo in his Irish Reform Bill of 1868 adopted the 
4!. rating franchise with the approval or acquiescence of both 
Parliamentary parties. The difference between the Irish and 
the English franchise was defended on the ground that the 
poorer residents of Irish boroughs are lower in the social 
scale than ordinary English householders. Mr. Bricur 
indeed ingeniously argued that, in consequence of the low 
rents of Irish houses in towns, a house rated at 41. might be 
as good as a 6l. or 8/. house in an English borough. If the 
majority of the unenfranchised householders were actually 
rented at 4/., Mr. Bricut’s argument would be difficult to 
answer ; but a previous speaker had explained that houses 
ranged downward from 4l. to rents of a few shillings. It 
is impossible to deny that all considerations of symmetry 
are on the side of Mr. MeELpon and his allies; nor is 
ostensible equality or uniformity a small merit in legis- 
lation. It is necessary in a free country not only 
to pass good laws, but to make their goodness gene- 
rally intelligible. As household suffrage is irrevoca- 
bly established in England until it is superseded by 
some wider franchise, the Irish may be easily persuaded 
that their more limited suffrage involves an injustice to 
those who are excluded. It is only surprising that the 
Home Rute members have not raised a more formidable 
agitation against an ostensible anomaly. One explanation 
of their neglect or failure may be the comparative insigni- 
ficance of Irish boroughs. ‘There are only three or four 
large towns in Ireland; and it was stated in the course of 
the debate that they contain an overwhelming proportion 
of the whole borough constituency. The proportion of 
voters in the large towns and the rest of the boroughs 
would not be greatly altered if household suffrage were 
substituted for the present rating ; but the borough consti- 
tuencies, which would long since have been abolished if 
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they had been in England, may perhaps look more pre- 
sentable when their actual numbers are increased. 

It has been not unreasonably suggested that the best 
mode of removing the anomalies disclosed in the debate 
would be to abolish borough representation in Ireland, ex- 
cept for three or four towns; and to merge the constitu- 
encies in the counties. The defect of the scheme is that 
it would involve larger changes than those which were 
pro by Mr. Metpoy. It would also create a remark- 
able contrast between Great Britain and Ireland; and the 
Home Rule party would consequently be furnished with 
a new pretext for agitation. Half the population of 
England live in towns, and the boroughs are represented 
more largely than the counties. Conventional justice 
requires the assumption that there is the same proportion 
of towns in Ireland; and, by lowering the franchise, they 
may be made to appear comparatively populous. If the 
counties returned nearly all the members, the borough 
constituencies would complain that their former franchise 
was raised, unless, indeed, household suffrage were ex- 
tended to the counties, while it is not yet established in 
England. A simpler mode of satisfying the demand of the 
Home Rule members would be to grant their request. The 
narrow majority of Tuesday last against the motion of a 
private member may be considered as a defeat of the oppo- 
nents of the proposal; and if the opinion of the House 
is not changed when it is again introduced in a future 
Session, the Government of the day may fairly give way. 
It is consoling to reflect that the borough representation 
cannot be greatly deteriorated, except perhaps in two or 
three constituencies where the lower class of the popula- 
tion includes a large proportion of Roman Catholics. It 
matters little whether the Home Rule party is reinforced 
by a few recruits, while, on the other hand, it would be 
deprived of an ostensible grievance. The whole question 
would be uninteresting if the division were not ominous of 
the future reception by Parliament of more serious pro- 
posals for rendering the electoral system more democratic. 
Members are always unwilling to profess an unfavourable 
opinion of the electoral qualifications of a possible con- 
stituency. 


The question whether the extension of the franchise 
would raise the character of the representatives or promote 
the good government of the kingdom had little interest for 
the supporters of the motion. Mr. Bricut, indeed, believes 
in the comfortable doctrine that the suffrage is good for 
- the electors, if not for the country which they indirectly 
govern; but, on the whole, the value of machinery is most 
satisfactorily tested by investigation of its fitness for its 
purpose. That toothed wheels and cylinders and levers 
are interesting or beautiful in themselves is to a scientific 
observer a secondary consideration. The ,motion and 
debate of Wednesday furnished a valuable illustration of 
the tendency of the proposal of Tuesday. There is no 
doubt that every householder who would be enfranchised by 
Mr. MELpon’s project would support candidates pledged to 
Mr. Burt's scheme of spoliation and to its future extension. 
_ The poorer classes, indeed, in Irish boroughs are not 
generally occupiers of land; and their chances of obtaining 
farms, if they desire them, would be greatly diminished by 
the abolition of leasehold tenure ; but whether the petty 
borough householders might be directed by the priest 
or by the demagogue, all their sympathies would be on the 
side of their social equals, and they would regard the land- 
lords as legitimate objects of plunder. Mr. Burr proposes 
to exaggerate Mr. Giapstone’s interference with property 
by a measure which is altogether inconsistent with the 

hts of ownership. The danger of the precedent esta- 
blished by the Irish Land Bill was generally recognized ; 
but a large Parliamentary majority, with the approval of 
the country, held that the evils to be mitigated by agrarian 
legislation outweighed the possible mischief which might 
result from a partial limitation of the landlord’s rights. 
Mr. Burr asserts, probably with truth, that the occupiers 
are still discontented ; we | he proposes to satisfy them by 
transferring the freehold in every instance from the landlord 
to the tenant. For the present, the owner is to be allowed 
to receive his rent, and even to recover it by legal pro- 
ceedings in case of dispute; but no tenant is henceforth to 
be evicted, and the former owner will merely retain a kind 
of rent-charge on the land. It may be hoped that the 
Opposition will assist the Government in resisting a project 
which must be decided by votes rather than by arguments. 
No specious demonstration that a redistribution of land or 
other property would be beneficial can alter the convictions 


of those who regard property as an ultimate fact. Com- 
munist institutions may perbaps be practicable, but the 
are not consistent with the laws and customs on whic 
existing society is founded. Mr. Burr and his opponents 
waste their time in controversy because they have no 
common basis on which they can reason. 


THE FRENCH LEGISLATURE AND THE CLERGY. 


os elections have worked a greater change in the 
ecclesiastical than in the political temper of the 
French Legislature. As probabilities go at present, the 
new Government will_have little difficulty in securing a 
working majority in the Chamber of Deputies as well as 
in the Senate. The revolutionary passions of which M. 
Bourret stood so much in terror have been glutted by the 
appointment of M. Duraure as Vice-President of the 
Council, and of M. Ricarp as Minister of the Interior, and 
it will be generally conceded that an appetite which is 
so easily appeased can never have been really ravenous. 
But though the Chamber of Deputies promises, socially 
and politically speaking, to be scarcely less Conservative 
than the Assembly, there is a marked difference between 
the two in their attitude towards the Church. In the 
Assembly the Left was as much hated on the score of. its 
religious opinions as on the score of its political opinions. 
In the Chamber of Deputies the majority seem ready to 
take M. Gambetta as their ecclesiastical leader. The 
Government has already shown its appreciation of this 
fact by introducing a Bill to modify the law establishing 
free Universities, and in the debate on the Pontivy 
election the Chamber itself has gladly accepted his 
guidance. M. pe Mun, the successful candidate at that 
election, has been variously described as a Roman Catholic 
counterpart of Hepiey Vicars and of WiLLiaM WILBER- 
Force. He is admitted to be extremely eloquent, and some 
even of his enemies would probably be sorry if the inquiry 
which has been ordered should result in the loss of his seat. 
It does not appear whether the clerical pressure which was 
undoubtedly brought to bear during the election was really 
needed to ensure M. DE Mun’s return. It is not improb- 
able that it was exercised ex abundanti cauteld, in the convic- 
tion that if a thing is worth doing at all it is worth doing 
well. Perhaps the fact that his adversary was a priest 
made it the more incumbent on the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties to prevent their simple flocks from being misled by an 
impudent pretender. But for this M. pe Mun’s name 
might have been well enough known to Catholics to 
make his election certain; but when the Abbé Caporer 
came into the field the electors might have been 
puzzled to know on which side the sympathies of the 
bishop and clergy really lay. As it was, they were 
not long left in doubt. The bishop of the diocese canvassed 
for M. pe Mun in person; the Archbishop of Paris can- 
vassed for him by letter; even the Pore himself seems 
to have been appealed to, and to have allowed it to 
be understood that, in voting for M. pe Moy, the 
Catholics of Pontivy would be doing their best to 
soothe his voluntary captivity. M. pe Mun, who, as is 
the custom in the French Legislature when the validity of 
an election is impugned, defended his own cause, seems to 
have puzzled the Chamber by the excessive frankness of 
his admissions. To every accusation of having won his 
election by clerical influence he replied, in effect, Cer- 
tainly; why net? The Bishop of Vannes had done no 
more than was necessary to point out to the electors 
which of the two candidates had his support. The 
Archbishop of Paris had intervened in his favour, just 
as M. Gambetta had intervened in the return of one of the 
candidates for Paris. Ifthe fact that he wore a decoration 
conferred by the Porg influenced the electors to vote for 
him, were not the walls of Paris still placarded with letters 
from GaRIBALDI recommending his official candidates to 
Radical support, and might not the Popz’s name be 
invoked in an election as innocently as GarrBaLpi’s ? 
The French clergy, he contended, are not mere function- 
aries of the State. They are paid for the services they 
render, but they have not sacrificed their independence, 
and they had a right to accept M. Gamperra’s challenge 
delivered before the elections, and to prove that Pontivy, at 
all events, is still thoroughly Catholic. The Church has 
been threatened on every side, and she has a right to defend 
herself with the weapons that lie nearest to her hand. In 
this case the weapons were Catholic votes, and it was 
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nothing more than natural that the clergy should do their 
utmost to ensure that these should be given to a thoroughly 
Catholic candidate. 

M. pe Mcw made a very favourable impression on his 
hearers, whose breath seems for the moment to have been 
taken away by the boldness of his line of defence. As the 
Journal des Débats says, the Left had not calculated on this 
entire forgetfulness of laws, of Concordats, of Organic Ar- 
ticles, of pledges given by the Holy See—this assumption, in 
fact, that a bishop is nomore a public personagethan M.Gam- 
seTra himself—and their want of preparation showed itself 
in their first attempt at an answer. If the vote could have 
‘deen taken when M. pr Mun sat down, it is possible that 
the proposal for an inquiry into the circumstances of the 
election might have been rejected. M. pe Mun had 
managed to present the issue as a conflict between the 
friends and the enemies of religion, and though the new 
Chamber is very much less influenced by the clergy than 
the Assembly was, its members are not prepared to hear 
themselves denounced as Free-thinkers or Atheists. Even 
am the Republicans there must have been many 
who felt that to accept M. pe Mun’s association of the 
Republic with irreligion would be exceedingly injurious to 
the success of their cause, since it would be to admit the very 
charge which their enemies are most accustomed to bring 
against them. There was scarcely a married deputy in the 
Chamber who would not have felt that there was discom- 
fort in store for him at home if he had to tell his wife that 

<the issue between the Republic and religion had been fairly 
raised, and that he had given his vote against religion. M. 
Gampetra’s speech was exactly fitted to meet this temper. 
He argued im favour of the proposed inquiry with so much 
moderation, with so much courtesy towards M. pe Moy, 
and with such a careful determination not to confound reli- 
gion with the clergy, or the French clergy as a body with 
the Ultramontane minority, that the anti-clerical deputies 
at once saw their way made plain forthem. No one, said 
M. Gauperra, need defend religion, for no one has either 
attacked or threatened it. When the Left speak of 
the clerical party they have in view neither religion 
nor those who sincerely practise religion. Even among 
‘the cle themselves there are many who regret 
that the defences which former Legislatures have set up 
me the usurpation of the Vatican should have been 
allowed to fall into disuse. It is not of these men, the true 
French clergy, that politicians are afraid, but of that eccle- 
siastical party which has Rome, not France, for its centre. 
In the Pontivy election the question of religion was not 
even raised. Both the candidates were Catholics ; one was 
a priest, the other was worthy to be a priest. But the 
Chamber had a right to know, and was bound to inquire 
in order to know, whether these two candidates solicited 
the votes of their fellow-citizens with entire liberty and 
entire equality. By showing a calm determination to re- 
strict the clergy within the limits proper to their functions, 
and to no longer allow them to make the pulpit a political 
engine, the Chamber would assert freedom of election, and 
restore peace to those who at present import into politics 
the party passions derived from their religious divisions. 


If M. Gauperra could really effect the object which he 
‘thus held up to the Chamber, it would be cheaply bought 
by the invalidation of any number of elections. It must 
-be remembered, however, that this object is very much 
more difficult of attainment than the apparently parallel 
one which Parliaments and Judges have from time to time 
endeavoured to secure in Ireland. It does not seem to 
have been alleged in this debate that any coercion was 
used at the Pontivy election. The grievance of the Left 
is not that the priests forced the electors to vote against 
their consciences or their wishes, but simply that they, 
being priests, did what is only permissible to laymen. 
They behaved themselves as thoroughly energetic par- 
tisans, and this, according to the principle which M. 
Gambetta wishes the Chamber to take as its guide, 
cannot be tolerated in men who have no concern with the 
affairs of the world. But unless M. Gampetra can succeed 
in moderating the language often used by members of his 
party, there is not much chance that the French clergy will 
keep themselves completely apart from politics. The dis- 
tinction which he draws between attacking religion and 
attacking the political influence of the Church is as much 
disregarded by the Extreme Left as by the Extreme Right. 
It is possible that the clergy may be originally to blame 
for this confusion, and that it is their unscrupulous use of 
political weapons that has made religion so hated by certain 


politicians. But this does not alter the fact that the 
clergy have at present good grounds for believing that, if 
the extreme Republican party were at the head of affairs, 
their religious liberty would be curtailed as well as their 
political liberty. Before M. Gamprrra can make them 
contented with the part which he wishes to assign them, 
he must at least convince them that, if they do not meddle 
with politics, politicians will not meddle with religion ; and 
in order to do this he must impose on the anti-clerical 
passion of his followers a bridle to which as yet they show 
but little disposition to submit. 


LORD CARNARVON’S SOUTH AFRICAN POLIOY. 


ORD CARNARVON’S courteous and argumentative 

despatch to the Government of the Cape will not con- 
vert the local Ministers, because it is impossible to con- 
ciliate opponents who are bent on a quarrel. Mr. MoLTEno 
is consciously or unconsciously employed in reducing the 
difficult and novel theory of the internal independence of 
colonies to a practical absurdity or dead-lock. The experi- 
ment has only been tried within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, and it has hitherto succeeded as well as could be 
expected; but a responsible Minister who devotes his 
energies to the object of taunting and thwarting the Im- 
perial Government enjoys, among other facilities, the 
advantage of absolute impunity. Lord CARNARVON may 
satisfy impartial critics that Mr. Motreno is neither wise 
nor well bred, but until the majority of the Colonial Parlia- 
ment is shifted, the Ministers may set both the Governor 


‘and the Secretary of Strate at defiance. The anomaly of 


a vote of censure on the Home Government proposed by 
the local Ministry is censured with dignified moderation in 
Lord Carnarvon’s despatch. After paying Mr. MoLTeno a 
personal compliment, Lord Carnarvon expresses his opinion 
‘“‘ that it can only have been from a failure to understand 
‘the relations which must, both in language and in 
“ practice, subsist between the Imperial Government 
“and the officers of a Colonial Government, that 
“he overlooked the fact that the terms of his motion 
“were such as are, to the best of my belief, with- 
“out parallel or precedent even in cases which have 
‘** been far more open to controversy than this can be said 
“to be, and for obvious reasons are not adopted by persons 
** continuing to hold office in the colonies under the repre- 
“ sentatives of the Query.” Nevertheless Mr. Motreno 
will probably persevere ; and there is no reason to suppose 
that his majority will decline to follow him. His complaint 
is in substance that Mr. Froupr on many occasions at- 
tacked the policy of the local Government, while he was 
known to enjoy Lord Carnarvon’s confidence. It is useless 
to explain to angry politicians that, in consequence of the 
failure of the project of a Conference, Mr. Froupe bore no 
official character. Lord Carnarvon reminds the malcontent 
Ministers that all his own despatches were addressed ex- 
clusively to the Governor; but he is not careful to 
disguise his full approval of the measures which were - 
eloquently advocated by Mr. Frovupe. Opinion in the 
colony is divided on the important subject of South 
African confederation, and it will not be known before the 
next election whether the Cape is in favour of union. Mr. 
Motteno has exhibited some adroitness in substituting the 
issue between himself and Lord Carnarvon for the more 
important question of forming a Coufederacy. 

It will be a cause of regret if the most important of 
the South African communities continues to reject Lord 
CarNarvon’s moderate proposals, There is reason to hope 
that Natal, Griqualand, and the two outlying Republics 
will send delegates to the Conferénce which is invited 
to meet in London. It is not intended that the representa- 
tives should have power to pledge their constituents to any 
measure of which they may themselves approve ; but Lord 
Carnarvon hopes that misunderstandings may be removed 
and difficulties smoothed by preliminary discussion. 
Although the various Legislatures will reserve the right of 
independent action, the nomination of delegates may per- 
haps be considered to involve an admission of the principle 
of confederation. If the Government of the Cape thinks 
fit to abandon its attitude of opposition, it may at any time 
take part in the Conference ; but as long as Mr. Mo.texo 
remains in office he is not likely to profit by the opportunity. 
One important adherent to the plan of a Conference has 
been already secured. Mr. Branp, President of the O 


' Free State, is about to visit England, having obtained from 
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the Volkraad, or Assembly, fall powers to act according 
to his judgment on behalf of his State. Lord Caryarvoy 
openly declares his wish that “‘the two Republics may see 
‘‘ their way on fair and honourable terms to resume their con- 


‘“ nexion with the British Crown, from which they were unfor- | 


“‘tunately separated many yearssince.” The Imperial Govern- 
ment perhaps attached too little importance at the time to 
the ominous commencement of the process of curtailing 
the frontiers of the Empire; but the secession of the 
Dutch communities which now constitute the two Repub- 
lics could probably not have been prevented. When the 
farmers first left the English territory attempts were made 
to follow them with a claim of continued allegiance, but 
their answer to the proclamations of the Colonial Govern- 
ment was a further withdrawal. The causes of the irrita- 
tion which then prevailed have become obsolete, and expe- 
rience has shown that all the South African settlements 
have interests in common. [If all the provinces were 
independent States, they would almost certainly find it 
expedient to unite for various purposes, and especially 
for the adoption of a common policy towards the for- 
midable tribes of the interior. The union may 
be as easily and as usefully accomplished under the 
British Crown, and, as long the colonies maintain a 
nominal dependence, it can be effected in no other form. 
Mr. Moteno’s ptoceedings may satisfy the authorities of 
the Free States that the Minister of a colony is as fully at 
liberty to use strong language as if he were President of a 
Republic. 

One among many reasons for urging confederation at 
the present time is founded on the untoward result of 
Marshal MacManon’s award as to Delagoa Bay. It is 
believed that the Portuguese Government will make offers 
to the Free States for an access to the Eastern coast which 
would render their trade in a great measure independent 
of the neighbouring colonies. If a convenient route by 
Delagoa Bay is established, it would be desirable in the 
interest of all parties that it should be used by the in- 
habitants of all the neighbouring provinces. Although 
new democratic communities in all parts of the world 
seem to have an invincible antipathy to free trade, any in- 
fluence which the Imperial Government may possess will 
be exercised in accordance with sound economic prin- 
ciples. Even protective duties will be less mis- 
chievous in proportion to the extent of territory which 
may be included within a common frontier. Large 
areas of country can bear vicious tariffs with com- 


parative immunity from suffering, because internal trade 


is absolutely free. There are many objections to the 
juxtaposition of independent European settlements in new 
countries. The acquisition of the Dutch settlements on the 
Gold Coast, and the proposed exchange of territory with 
France in the same region, were suggested by experience 
of the difficulties which sometimes arise from too close 
neighbourhood when it is also necessary to deal with un- 
civilized races. The Kafirs of South Africa are warlike, 
and naturally intelligent ; and their numbers are unknown. 
Their friendly or hostile relations with the Free States 
necessarily affect the interests of the adjacent colonies. 
Other causes of dissension have already arisen. The dis- 
covery of the diamond fields has given rise to a territorial 
dispute which urgently requires a settlement. The 
Government of the Cape has supported the occupation by 
English immigrants of lands which are claimed by the Free 
State. As Mr. Motreno and his colleagues impute the 
blame of encroachment to the Imperial Government, it 
may be inferred that the Free State has really suffered a 
grievance. Lord CaRNARVON may perhaps succeed in effect- 
ing a compromise; and confederation would go far to 
render future collisions innocuous. 


At home there will be little difference of judgment on 
Lord Carnaryvon’s South African policy. A Secretary of 
State for the Colonies who is only anxious to lead a quiet 
life may avoid or adjourn troublesome questions if he de- 
termines habitually to abstain from interference. Some of 
Lord Carnarvon’s predecessors have encountered the oc- 
casional petulance of colonists by intimations that the 
mother-country could dispense with a connexion which 
caused more trouble than advantage. Others have, like 
Lord Carnarvon himself, encouraged a genuine, if capricious, 
loyalty by expressing on all suitable occasions the pride 
which an Imperial Government ought to feel in regarding 
prosperous and growing dependencies. Lord Carnarvon, 
not content with the mere forms of courtesy, has desired 
to mark his term of office by the promotion of a scheme 


which conduces greatly to the benefit of the South African 
Colonies. The attempt to unite a number of provinces 
into a dominion which may hereafter become powerful and 
independent is not a proof of the zealous and usurping 
policy which Mr. Motreno perversely attributes to the 
Secretary of Srare. In ancient times it was thought 
that division facilitated external control. The charge 
of unconstitutional conduct which is preferred by the Cape 
Government shows how soon political systems may be 
acclimatized and taken for granted. Mr. Mo.reno perhaps 
fancies that the relations of a Colonial Secretary to a self- 
governing colony are as fully ascertained and understood 
as the traditional rules of the English Constitution. It 
seldom occurs to impatient colonial patriots that, as long as 
any trace of dependence remains, the Imperial Government 
must sometimes make its authority felt. It is still uncer- 
tain whether it will be possible permanently to govern 
great colonies and at the same time to let them govern 
themselves. The justification of a system which may seem 
paradoxical is that there is no practicable alternative. The 
control which still remains to the Crown must be suspended 
whenever it is seriously resisted. before responsible 
government was established at the Cape the Colony 
peremptorily and successfully refused to admit transported 
convicts. It will be still more easy to reject a beneficial 
scheme of confederation ; nor has the Imperial Government 
any selfish interest of its own in securing a great advantage 
to the South African Colonies. é 


THE MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL, 


i ix’ divisions went by argument, the success of Mr. 
PLIMSOLL’s proposal to substitute a system of com- 
pulsory survey of merchant ships for the system of 
optional detention which the Government wishes to make 
perpetual would have been secured by Mr. Reep’s speech 
on Monday. The real distinction between the two pro- 
posals is, that the Bill does at haphazard, and with the. 
maximum of inconvenience to all concerned, what com- 
pulsory survey would do regularly, and with the minimum 
of inconvenience. The distinction which the Government 
tried to set up between making themselves responsible for 
the seaworthiness of ships and leaving the owners respon- 
sible has no existence. The Bill is a Bill empowering the » 
Board of Trade “to detain ships provisionally for the 
“ purpose of being surveyed.” If the owners are to. 
remain responsible for the soundness of the ships they send 
to sea, what business has the Board of Trade either to detain 
orsurvey them? To holda man responsible for what he does 
is to say to him, Do this or that if you like, but remember 
that you do it at your peril. If the Government care 
about consistency, they ought to strike out the clauses 
giving their officers power to detain unsafe ships, and pre- 
scribing a procedure for regulating their detention, and trust 
entirely to the operation of the clause which makes it a 
misdemeanour to send an unseaworthy ship to sea. All 
that the officers of the Board of Trade would then have to. 
do would be to remind the owner of a suspected ship that, 
if he persisted in sending it to sea, and it was afterwards 
proved to have been in an unseaworthy state, he would 
incur certain penalties. To do the Government justice, they 
have too much regard for the lives of sailors to leave ship- 
owners alone in this fashion. Accordingly, they take the re- 
sponsibility of a suspected ship off the shipowner’s shoulders 
and lay it on their own. It is true that they proclaim all 
the time that no such transfer is being effected, and protest 
against the notion of compulsory survey as something 
altogether destructive of the principle of their measure. 
But the survey of a ship under the provisions of the Bill 
is in all respects as compulsory as it would be under Mr. 
PLimsoLt’s Amendment. The detaining officer gives the 
shipowner no choice in the matter. He does not go to 
him and say, I believe that your ship is not fit to go to 
sea; will you let her go, and take the responsibility of what- 
ever befalls her, or will you make over the responsibility 
to me, and let me decide whether she is fit to sail? On the 
contrary, in the case of every ship which a detuining oflicer 
chooses to survey the owner has no choice whether he will 
have his ship surveyed or not. In fact, it is inaccurate, 
though convenient, to speak of compulsory survey in con- 
tradistinction to the survey provided for in the Bill. We 
ought rather to speak of systematic survey as opposed to 
random survey. As Mr. Rexp put it, “The Government 
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“do not say, We decline to survey ships and determine their 
“ seaworthiness. They undertake this duty ; but, instead of 
“ taking the initiative, they wait till somebody brings to 
*‘ their notice the fact that a ship alleged to be unseaworthy 
“ is proceeding to sea, and then the Government, who now 
“ say it is not their duty to do these things, readily and 
“ cheerfully step in and do them.” They will not relieve 
shipowners of responsibility of their own mere motion, but 
they are perfectly willing to relieve them of it at the sug- 
gestion of the man in the street. Why the Government 
should have taken up this position is incomprehensible. 
They can hardly hope to have conciliated both the ship- 
owners and the public, inasmuch as, if the Bill is really 
carried out, the former will be subjected to all manner of 
annoyance; while, if it is not really carried out, the latter 
are certain to be dissatisfied. The only explanation is that 
they have a genuine admiration for the symmetry of their 
proposed legislation, which sustains them against criticism. 
It is to be hoped that it will prove equally efficacious in 
sustaining them against the unpopularity which is certain 
to follow upon criticism. 


The means by which the Government propose to prevent 
unseaworthy ships from being sent to sea have now been 
in operation for about half a year, and the same newspapers 
which report the debate on the clause of the Bill which 
makes sending an unseaworthy ship to sea a misdemeanour 
report a trial under the identical clause in the temporary 
Act of last year. From the proceedings in this case, there- 
fore, we may learn what kind of influence this threat which 
the Government think so terrible is calculated to exercise 
on shipowners. The prosecution was instituted by the 
Board of Trade against one Howe t for sending a ship 
called the Leader trom Plymouth to the Mersey on the 
igth of November, 1875. The ship reached the Mersey in 
safety, but the Board of Trade thought they had reason 
for suspecting her seaworthiness, and caused her to 
be surveyed. She was then found to be “ utterly rotten 
“wherever she was opened,” and the surveyors gave 
evidence which induced the counsel for the defence to say 
that he would not attempt to contend that she was 
seaworthy. The facts on which the prosecution relied to 
bring home guilty knowledge of the ship’s condition to the 
owner were that the master and crew had been held blame- 
less for abandoning the Leader at sea in July 1875, on the 
score of the proved rottenness of her masts and rigging, 
and that after this report Howe. had never employed 
any surveyor to examine her, but had been content with 
spending some 50l. in repairs, which, as the event proved, 
were utterly insufficient. In fact, as the ship, after being 
surveyed by the Board of Trade, was sold at the ‘“ break- 
“ ing-up price” of 105/., it may be surmised that she was 
really not capable of being repaired. If these facts had 
been stated hypothetically in the House of Commons on 
Thursday night,we imagine that Sir Cuares ADDERLEY would 
have said that this was precisely one of the cases against 
which the Bill is intended to guard. But the precisely 
similar Act of last year is plainly insufficient to guard against 
them, for the jury found Howett not guilty. Whether, in 
spite of the testimony of the surveyors, they believed that 
the Leader was seaworthy, or whether they believed that 
Howe t had used all reasonable means to insure her sea- 
worthiness, does not appear; but on one ground or another 
the prosecution broke down. And as this prosecution failed, 
the majority of them will probably fail. Perhaps this may 
be some comfort to Lord Estixeton under the rejection of 
his Amendment on Thursday. The clause, as it stands, 
makes the sender of an unseaworthy ship to sea guilty of a 
misdemeanour, “ unless he proves” that he used all rea- 
sonable means to make her seaworthy. Lord Estincton 
proposed to make him guilty of a misdemeanour “ if it be 
“ proved that he made detaultinusing’’ such reasonable means. 
The adoption of this Amendment would have destroyed even 
that semblance of efficiency which the Bill now possesses. 
The fact that a ship has been found to be unseaworthy is, 
as Sir Cuartes AppERLEy said, strong presumptive proof 
against the owner, and it is no hardship to call on him to 
rebut this presumptive proof. If a shipowner is so un- 
fortunate as to possess unseaworthy ships which he be- 
lieves to be thoroughly seaworthy, it will no doubt be 
difficult for him to prove that he used all reasonable means 
to correct a defect of the existence of which he had no 
suspicion, But there are probably few shipowners in 
this melancholy position, and if there be any, the effect of 
the Act will be to encourage more frequent surveys. As 
regards the owner who knows that his ship is unseaworthy 


and makes what he thinks to be sufficient repairs in her, 
it will be very much more easy for him to prove that he 
did such and such things than for the prosecution to prove 
that he did not do them. The bills for the work done will 
remain, and from them it will be possible to form a fairly 
accurate estimate of the extent to which the ship was re- 
paired. If the work thus shown to have been done was 
obviously inadequate to the needs of the ship, there will be 
no injustice in condemning the owner. If it was pre- 
sumably adequate to those needs, he may confidently count 
on an acquittal. 

It is difficult to feel much interest in the further progress 
of a measure which is plainly doomed to be inoperative. 
We do not say that, if the Board of Trade are prepared to 
prosecute every owner of a ship which is proved to have 
gone to sea in an unseaworthy state, and to detain every 
ship preparing to go to sea which is suspected of being ip 
an unseaworthy state, something will not have been done 
even by this Bill to protect sailors against avoidable loss 
of life. But it will have been done in the most cambrous 
and costly manner, and even then the principal value of the 
Aet will be that it has demonstrated the necessity for an 
Act of a different character. When the Board of Trade 
have grown tired of striving to obtain impossible con- 
victions, and of wasting money on conjectural surveys, 
they will at last come to the conclusion that the easiest 
way of preventing unseaworthy ships from going to sea is 
to prevent ships from becoming unseaworthy. 


NOXIOUS VAPOURS. 


HE Duke of Norruumpertanp has rendered an impor- 
tant public service in moving an address for a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the working and arrangement 
of works and manufactories from which sulphurous acids, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and ammoniacal or other vapours 
and gases are given off; to ascertain the effect produced 
thereby on animal or vegetable life, and to report on the 
means to be adopted for the prevention of injury thereto 
arising from the exhalations of such acids, vapours, and 
gases, and upon the legislative measures required for that 
purpose. It is satisfactory to know that the Govern- 
ment is prepared to act upon this Resolution, with the 
exception of the part relating to legislative measures. The 
Duke of Ricumonp was very indignant at the idea of a 
Royal Commission invading the province of the Government 
in regard to proposing any new legislation; but he perhaps 
forgot the great number of Royal Commissions which are at 
presentin existence for theexpress purpose of devising a policy 
tor a Government which has got none of its own. The Slave 
Circular Commission is a striking illustration of this weak- 
ness of the Ministry, and it is certainly curious that, while 
so abjectly dependent on outsiders for advice on great ques- 
tions, it should be so sensitive as to receiving a hint or 
two on little ones. It is needless to say that the Report of 
a Royal Commission does not commit the Government 
in the slightest degree. The advice may be taken or left, 
but it is usually that of a competent adviser who at least 
deserves to be heard. The Duke of Ricumonp perhaps 
thinks that on occasions when the Government is repre- 
sented by three Dukes rolled into one it ought to be 
treated with more awe than when represented only by a 
Minister in the Lower House. Happily, however, it is not 
of much consequence whether the Royal Commission makes 
any suggestions or not as to changes in the law. The main 
thing at present is that there should be a thorough inquiry, 
and that the facts should be ascertained in such a way as to 
form a basis for legislation. It seems that in. the first 
instance the Duke of NorTHuMBERLAND intended to confine 
his proposal to the Tyne district, which is no doubt bad 
enough; but he found that the complaints of poisonous 
atmosphere were so wide and extended to so many different 
kinds of works, that it was necessary to enlarge the 
terms of his mution. The Archbishop of CanterBuRY, who 
followed in the debate, was able from his own experience 
at Lambeth to give ample confirmation of the necessit 
for an extension of the inquiry. He anticipated the criti- 
cism that he was speaking for himself by remarking that 
he was not confined to residence at Lambeth, but could 
elsewhere, and that it was the poor, and not the rich, whe 
were the real sufferers in such a case. This is a 
very important observation, and goes to the root of 
the whole question. It is quite certain that no 
person of means who could afford to live anywhere else 
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would choose Lambeth for a residence ; but _ is un- 
fortunately a v e class of poor a who cannot 
find who have a right 
to claim some consideration. The ArcusisHop explained 
that he had nothing to say against the potteries, which 
supply a livelihood to a large number of the inhabitants ; 
but he contended that manure-heaps, though right enough 
in their place, ought not to be piled up in the midst of 
a dense population to sicken and poison them. 

This was a subject in which the late Lord Dersy took a 
great interest, and he was instrumental in setting on foot 
some useful legislation. He only started the subject, how- 
ever, and it has since been found to require more stringent 
treatment. The Duke of Ricumonp, speaking on behalf of 
the Local Government Board, stated his belief that the local 
and sanitary authorities throughout the country already 
possess sufficient power to deal with such cases, and that, 
on complaint being made from any place, it is the duty of 
the Board to order an inspection to be made, and, if there 
is cause, to have the law put in force. There is, however, 
the Duxe explained, sometimes a difficulty in discovering 
exactly what gas or emanation it is that corrupts the air, and 
who is responsible for it. He also stated that, in various 
ways something has been done to render the operation of 
the law both more specific and comprehensive. For instance, 
the amount of muriatic acid allowed to be emitted has been 
diminished, and a competent inquirer has been directed to 
ascertain generally what nuisances arising from manufac- 
tures are dangerous to health, and how they can be abated. 
This inquiry is not yet concluded, and it is reasonable that 
the Government should wait for it before doing anything. 
At the same time, it is obvious that, if a process of manu- 
facture is shown to have results detrimental to public 
health, there is always one way in which it can be 
at once abated, and that is by simply suppressing it; 
and there ought to be no hesitation in doing so 
when the case is clear. There is an idea widely preva- 
lent among trading bodies, such as manure-mongers, 
bone-boilers, knackers, and other dealers in filthy refuse, 
that they have a right to carry on their business irrespec- 
tively of public convenience, simply because it is one which 
is profitable to themselves. The Railway Companies have 
in like manner an idea that the question of not killing people 
on their lines is to be determined by their own financial 
necessities. It is very much to be wished that Parliament 
should take up a strong and resolute position on these 
questions, and make people understand that no one has a 
right to jeopardize the lives or health of the community 
for his own private advantage, and that if his business in- 
fringes on public rights of this kind, he must either give it 
up or take it where he can carryit on under harmless condi- 
tions. It is a common plea in cases of nuisance that the 
nuisance was on the spot first, and population came after- 
wards ; but it should be held to be a fixed principle that the 
population has a right to settle where it can, and that 
if population comes the nuisance must go. It is obvious 
that the conditions upon which alone a nuisance can be 
tolerated—that it is carried on in such a way that it does 
no injury to any one—cease to exist as soon as it becomes 
the centre of a crowded neighbourhood. Any one who goes 
by railway toa Greenwich dinner must know the atmo- 
sphere which is created by the bone-boilers and filth-col- 
lectors of Bermondsey, and which outdoes the wildest 
fancies of Dante’s Hell. It is quite intelligible that at 
one time, when Bermondsey and that region was compara- 
tively open, it was a very good place for such abominations. 
But when the claim is set up that population makes no 
difference to the rights of the proprietors of these places, 
it is necessary to ask what these rights amount to. Can it 
be contended that because a man becomes possessed of a 
particular bit of property he is entitled to use that property 
so as to render uninhabitable a large area of land around 
it, which belongs to other people, and with which he has 
nothing whatever to do? It is impossible to imagine a 
more preposterous proposition ; yet it is a plea which is con- 
stantly advanced by persons interested in operations which 
are injurious to public health. It is surely no violation of 
the rights of property in land to say that such a use shall 
not be made of it ‘as to be directly offensive and hurtfal 
to the public. Even where bad smells do not kill people, 
they cause an annoyance which makes life miserable. It 
is usually only a question of expense whether there shall be 
any nuisance in this way or not, and it is no answer to say 
that the profits of trade will be reduced if measures have 
to be taken to mitigate or remove the evil. 


Lord Aserpare, who hankers after what he calls a 
middle course, admitted that a case had been made out 
for inquiry, but remarked that he should be glad to hear 
that the inquiry was to be conducted by persons competent 
to deal with it. This of course is an obviously essential 
condition of any interference, and there is no reason why 
it should not be fulfilled. At the present moment the 
difficulty is that, though the law condemns nuisances, 
there is great difficulty and expense in putting the 
law into operation, and nothing effectual will be done 
until some machinery is devised for enabling private 
persons to compete with the rich persons who have a com- 
mercial interest in perpetuating these abominations. Lord 
WINMARLEIGH pointed out, as the Archbishop of Canrer- 
BURY had done before, that the chief sufferers are the poor, 
who have to live where they can. He said he could mention 
instances where whole villages and towns were covered 
with these noxious vapours, but the wealthier part of the 
inhabitants, who profited by the labour of the workpeople, 
were able to build villas in healthy spots away from the 
miasma, while the humbler classes were exposed to the 
poison. 


MR. LOWE AND THE CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


it is to be hoped that the House of Commons fully cm 
the compliment which is implied in the fact that, when Mr. 
Lowe has anything sensible to say, he chooses the House as the 
place to say it in, while, when he has a display of ignorance or 
absurdity of any kind to make, he commonly chooses some other 
field. But it is hardly respectful to the Civil Engineers to pick 
them out as a class of hearers to whom any kind of fallacy may 
be safely addressed year after year. A Civil Engineer need not, 
as a Civil Engineer, have gone through the kind of research which 
is needed fully to expose the grotesque shallowness of Mr. Lowe’s 
talk ; but we might suppose that a man of eminence in any pro- 
fession must have mother wit enough to see how one fallacy of 
Mr. Lowe’s contradicts another. Mr. Lowe’s hatred of sound 
learning reaches such a pitch that, so that he can say something to 
its discredit, something in praise uf his beloved ignorance, it is 
wholly indifferent to him if the Encomium Morie of one year 
supplies the readiest of answers to the Encomium Morie of another 
year. It is not so long ago that Mr. Lowe was full of contempt 
for ancient Greece, and of admiration for modern Europe. This 
time he is all for ancient Greece, except so far as he is for ancient 
Rome, while he looks on the events which called modern Europe 
into being as a “hideous catastrophe,” “a frightful gulf in 
the history of mankind.” England, France, Germany, America, 
do unhappily exist; that Mr. Lowe cannot hinder; his only 
comfort is that “such a calamity” as that which created them 
“can never overtake mankind again.” We certainly hope that 
Mr. Lowe is right; but we cannot share his seemi re- 
grets that the state of things which existed in the third or fourth 
century of our era did not go on to our owntime. As King 
Alfonso wished that he had had to arrange the creation of 
the world, so Mr. Lowe would have been well pleased to have 
been intrusted with managing the history of the world. On the 
whole, judging by the result, we are inclined to think that things 
have been managed better than Mr. Lowe would have managed 
them. We cannot calmly acquiesce in an arrangement of history 
which would have shut ourselves out from all share in it. We— 
we, that is, in a very wide sense—we, the nations of modern 
Europe and America, are, we freely confess it, mere barbarians. 
We did—we cannot deny it—come in like a “ cataclysm” (we 
copy the hard word humbly) on that ancient and better state of 
things which Mr. Lowe would have liked to keep on. Still we 
have done something in our time. We have at least produced 
Mr. Lowe. And we have also produced the House of Commons 
and the Institution of Civil Engineers, in order that Mr. Lowe 
red have fitting fields for the display alike of his wisdom and his 
olly. 

Let us then turn aside for a moment from the sad prospect of 
that modern world whose existence Mr. Lowe has not been able 
to hinder, and look back to those brighter times which have so 
lately won Mr. Lowe as their votary. Not a word now about the 
folly of thinking about things that happened so long ago; not a 
word by way of despising petty States; not a word about the in- 
significance of the petty slaughter at Marathon compared with 
the glorious destruction done by a “good railway accident.” Mr. 
Lowe has turned Greek; to be sure, he has become a Greek of 
rather an odd school; still, he has become a Greek of some 
kind. He has found his hero, and his hero is one who was 
received with such worship at Athens that Mr. Lowe can certainly 
never speak disrespectfully of Athens again. Mr. Lowe will have 
nothing in any case of “‘ small grammatical researches,” of “ bad 

try,” of “execrable histories and biographies.” “ All this” is 
“rubbish to be read by the few and thrown aside by the many”; 
all the rubbish, we may guess, of Athens in the days of her glory. 
But Mr. Lowe looks with respect on the “extraordinary develop- 
ment of engineering talent” of which he takes Demetrius—we 
assume that Poliorkétés is meant—and Archimedes as his ex- 
amples. To be sure Mr. Lowe may seem to ordinary minds to be 
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a little confused as to his chronology; but a man who thinks 
that the whole course of human affairs has gone wrong may perhaps 
have the right of rearranging the particular centuries in any order 
which he may like best. Otherwise we might have thought it an 
execrable history, rubbish which did not p motes to be read even 
by the few, which should place Demetrius and Archimedes after 
Socrates and Plato. Yet this would seem to be the arrangement 
of things contemplated by Mr. Lowe—a better arrangement possibly 
than that which really a but still one which, when stated 
asa matter of fact, sounds a little startling. ‘ It looked,” Mr. 
Lowe tells us, “at one time as if the physical philosophers were 
about to carry the day. There was an extraordinary development 
of engineering talent in the ancient world—witness the names of 
Demetrius and Archimedes. But somehow the personal character 
of Socrates and the eloquence of Plato overpowered the tendency 
towards physical science, and people gave themselves up to hazy 
metaphysics instead of looking into the sources of nature to better 
the condition of the human race.” 

One might ask at this stage what Mr. Lowe has now to say about 
one writer of whom he certainly once knew something, one who 
managed to combine the study of nature with that study of mind 
which Mr. Lowe so despises, and to add some attention to poetry, 
which Mr. Lowe may perhaps set down as bad, and to history, 
which he no doubt scorns as execrable. Ethics, politics, rhetoric, 
logic, physics, metaphysics, even small matical researches, 
were none of them either above or below the mind of Aristotle. 
But, leaving this parenthetical question, leaving too the chrono- 
logical puzzle, it is something to know the kind of man whom Mr. 
Lowe delighteth to honour, the kind of man whom he looks upon 
as likely to better the condition of the human race. We have him 
in Demetrius Poliorkétés. Well, Mr. Lowe might have made a 
worse choice among all the Macedonian captains; he might have 
taken Kassandros, or Polysperchén, or my the Thunderbolt. 
Still, on the whole, one might think that Socrates did more in the 
way of bettering the condition of mankind than the great Besieger. 
There is no doubt that Demetrius was a man of engineering genius ; 
so—to leap on to days after the sad cataclysm—was Richard the 
Lion-Hearted. As for their bettering the condition of mankind, 
we get a little puzzled, till the remembrance of Mr. Lowe's 
favourite railway accident again comes to our help. Men like 
Demetrius and Richard, in common with good railway accidents, 
certainly do a good deal in the way of bettering the condition of 
mankind, if by bettering their condition is to S unders in- 
proving them off the face of the earth. 

But now comes the unlucky thing of all, Just as the world had 
this one happy chance of flourishing under the care of Demetrius 
and Archimedes, Socrates and Plato stepped in with their barren 
study of mind; and Socrates and Plato seem, in some strange 
way, to have been in league with Attila, Genseric, Alaric, and 
such like barbarians. This odd union of Attila and Alaric 
seems to be modelled after the type of Mr. Layard’s classifica- 
tion of “Goths, Huns, and Vandals.” Before we come to 
them let us try to out into what age of the world 
—the world, as unluckily it really was, not as Mr. Lowe 
would have reconstructed it for the better—Mr. Lowe has 
brought us. He tells us that “it is not too much to say that, 
if the school of Archimedes had triumphed over the school of 
Plato, the frightful catastrophe which overthrew the Roman 
Empire and condemned mankind to a thousand years of bar- 
barism and misery would have been averted.” Applause natu- 
rally followed this; Englishmen are so fond of wiping themselves 


out of history that this proposal to get rid of them altogether by 
the help of Archimedes could not to draw forth the loudest of 
cheers. When people deal with millenniums, we must not ask too 


minutely about the years or the centuries; but we should like to 
have some little notion when the thousand years began and ended. 
But from the flourish about Attila, Genseric, and Alaric, we may 
ess that they began somewhere about the fifth century. Man- 
ind then were in darkness and misery from the fifth century till 
the fifteenth, perhaps till the Medici and Pope Alexander the 
Sixth came to make them happier and better. Lord Chatham 
said long ago that the words “ omnis liber homo” in the Great 
Charter were worth “all the classics.” Mr. Lowe seems to be 
coming round to “ the classics”; but he only comes round to the 
classics at the expense of the Great Charter. From that and other 
like works of ignorance and misery a greater predominance of 
the school of Archimedes might have saved the world. Mankind 
might have gone on under the beneficent despotism of the Roman 
Ceesars; the art, the literature, the political growth, of European 
nations and Euro colonies might all have been checked, and 
Mr. Lowe, if in such a state of things there could have been such 
a being as Mr. Lowe, would have been quite happy. Mr. Lowe 
believes that, if there had only been enough engineering, “ that 
hideous catastrophe,” the birth of modern Europe, “ would have 
been avoided, that frightful gulf in the history of mankind” 
which contains, among other things, the birth of the English 
nation, the English , and the My ope constitution, “ would 
never have opened up.” No man who given any attention to 
those pee histories which Mr. Lowe so despises will think 
this kind of talk big. Fag any other thought than a i 
wonder that a man of his ability can take a pleasure in thus 
—e jest of himself and his hearers. That Mr. Lowe can 
really have reached the portentous depth of ignorance which his 
words, taken literally, would imply, is simply impossible. The 
state of mind is a strange one for the student of human nature to 
muse upon, and that is all that can be said. 


Still it is always pleasant in these cases to see a man fall into 
his own trap. Mr. Lowe would, by help of engineering, have kept 
the nations of modern Europe out of the field of history. Now a 
little study of execrable histories might have taught him that 
engineering was just the thing which was tried against those 
nations, and which failed to keep them out. Did Mr. Lowe ever 
see a Roman aqueduct, a Roman wall, a Roman road, a Roman 
bridge? Till he arose to teach us better we had always thought 
that in the whole life of the Roman Commonwealth and the 
Roman Empire, down at least to the beginning of the thousand 
years of misery, there was a good deal more of the old school of 
Demetrius and Archimedes in the world than there was of the school 
of Socrates and Plato. The lessons which those times teach is exact]. 
the opposite to that which is drawn from them by Mr. Lowe. 
engineering, if material force and mechanical skill, was all that was 
needed to keep an empire safe, the Roman power might have gone 
on for ever, and the sad sight in Mr. Lowe’s eyes of modern 
European civilization might never have cumbered the world. 
According to Mr. Lowe, matter is everything and mind nothing. 
Yet the moral force of the so-called barbarians contrived to over- 
come the material force of the Empire, and, where it was not so, 
the consequences were hardly for the advantage of mankind. To 
Mr. Lowe Attila, Genseric, and Alaric are all the same. Yet one 
might ask whether it was for the general good of mankind 
when the Vandal kingdom in Africa was overthrown by 
Belisarius. A Teutonic kingdom at Carthage might have been 
better able to withstand the Saracen than an outlying Imperial 
province. The greater part of Spain was doubtless conquered far 
more quickly than Africa; but, while all civilization, Roman and 
Teutonic, was swept away from the African province, in the 
Gothic kingdom of Spain a remnant lived on which in the end 
won the land back again. We ourselves may perhaps ask, without 
the risk of being misunderstood, whether Mr. Lowe thinks the 
history of Eastern Europe a brighter and happier one than that of 
Western Europe. In the East the cataclysm was put off till the 
end of Mr. Lowe’s thousand years, and then it came, not in the 
form of the Goth and the Frank, but in the form of the Turk. 
Here the very thing happened which Mr. Lowe wishes to have 
happened all over the world. The material strength, the 
engineering skill, the strong walls, and the Greek fire, preserved 
the Roman dominion, and kept off the hideous catastrophe, the 

, the cataclysm, and all Mr. Lowe’s other metaphors. Yet, 
if we are to amuse ourselyes with his diversion of recon- 
structing the history of the world, it might perhaps have been 
better if the material and mechanical skill of the Eastern Rome 
had been somewhat less. If so, she might have received a 
Teutonic or Slavonic conqueror, who might have united the 
material force of the old Empire to the moral force of the younger 
nations, and so have kept out the common enemy of all. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Lowe, the profession which he is extolling “ has 
not only benefited its members by the riches they have derived 
from its pursuit ”—how contemptible, then, by the side of it are 
the small grammatical researches, the bad poetry, the execrable 
histories and biographies, which do not so directly lead to riches! 
—“but has been the means of securing the world against the 
most awful calamity that could befall it, after a far advance in 
civilization a relapse into barbarism.” Loud applause of course 
greeted this eloquent wind-up. And the loud applause doubtless 
drowned the thought, if it occurred to the mind of any one there, 
that the material “ science, skill, and intelligence” which prolong 
the life of a decaying power may sometimes, by checking the 
advance of that healthy barbarism which is the infancy of the 
highest civilization, pave the way for the triumph of the darkest 
and most hopeless barbarism of all. 


PRIVATE VIEWS. 


WO days of this week are annually devoted in London to the 

visitation of the minor studios. This yearly custom is very 
sence, Heme and people who have not the fear of the Deca- 
logue before their eyes adda third day to the programme. Sabbath- 
breaking in studios is a shade less sinful than sabbath-breaking 
on the river. No awful warnings can be drawn for the Sunday 
school from the artist’s atelier, as they can from the ball-room or 
the rowing-boat. No one has been drowned in Mr. Hook’s most 
tempestuous sea. No one has fallen from Mr. Crowe’s longest 
7 No painted ships have sunk in a painted ocean. But to 
our country cousins these visits are occasions of great enjoyment. 
When a little innocent wickedness can be combined with sight- 
seeing, so much the better. Sunday im a studio will have an 
almost tragic significance as described amid the depths of rural 
piety at home. Those dear, naughty artists in their velvet jackets 
and their short cme will fi in many a fireside romance. 
Strange visions of Bohemian life, with its happiness, have flitted 
before eyes hitherto unsophisticated. Odd devices for tables and 
chairs, unlooked-for things of beauty, rare embroideries and ancient 
lace contrasting with old clothes and theatrical properties—here a 
half-burnt G. B. D. stuck in the ghastly jaws of a skull, there a 
daffodil hanging down its head from the edge of a piece of delicate 
erackle—such wealth, such poverty, such untidiness, such taste, 
are all new and wonderful to the country cousin. Private views 
cannot be had in the ware. We may hunt there, and shoot, 
but we cannot see pictures before they are sent in. Purs 
wild animals pales foside the gratification of making a ro 
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of the studios, The a country, with its maze of 
newly-named streets ; St. John’s Wood, where eve second 
villa is an artist’s; the dingy but productive neighbourhood 
of Fitzroy Square—all these have to be mapped out, the exact ad- 
dresses carefully noted, and traps of deep ingenuity laid for intro- 
ductions, so that the day’s round may be as complete as possible. 
No artist is so obscure that he may not be surprised by a visit, none 
+ that an introduction may not be obtained. Sometimes it 
p sayeth man whose hit two or three years ago has secured 
him notice and commissions, whose house is daintily furnished, 
whose wife drives her carriage, whose children are walking models, 
and look as if they had stepped straight off his canvas. Sometimes 
the visitor isushered into a great uncared-for room,warmed bya stove 
and lighted by a skylight, which serves as dining-room, dressing- 
room, and studio all together, and in which the great easel helps to 
conceal the camp bedstead. Woe unto the young man who has still 
a,finishing touch to add. What terrors invade the rash painter who 
t out the face of his principal figure yesterday, and whom the 
Re has robbed of his last moments of work! Troops of strangers 
tramp through his gallery and shake his easel. Heedless ladies get 
into his light. The day is short in any case, and it is further 
shortened by his visitors. Few artists attempt to work, except in 
secret, during these last days, and it may charitably hoped 
that all like the cessation of labour and enjoy the pleasure of seeing 
their friends and patrons. 
With that delicate regard for the feelings of its clients which 
has always distinguished the Royal Academy above all other bodies 


_ corporate, little or no _— notice is given of the important func- 


tioms upon which the Committee entered last Monday. The artists, 
however, well knew that the first two days of last week were ap- 
pointed for receiving the pictures of outsiders, and deep and loud 
was the wail with which this year the announcement was received. 
A week earlier than usual was the time appointed. A precious 
week of work was cut off. Much despair has been the result. Perhaps 
a few imprecations were even launched by misguided youths at 
the loved and venerable heads of their profession. But by Tuesday 
night it is probable that some four thousand pictures were safely 
ledged in Burlington House, and some eight or nine hundred 
artists entered on a period of comparative idleness and intense 
anxiety. Lt is well for those who turn at once to fresh work, In 
perhaps as many as three cases out of four, anxiety will only be 
zelieved by disappointment; but the man who has least time for 
indulging hope, who is most occupied with new employment, and 
who 1s soonest back at his easel, will suffer the least when the 
arbitrary, and, it must be allowed, sometimes apparently unjust, 
decree is known. It is mortifying to the man who believes in his 
own powers to see inferior mie: preferred by the judges. It is hard 
for a yo artist to show any mdependence or originality, know- 
dng as he that it will be “eccentricity,” and that his 
pictures will be rejected. He may know that he is right. He may 
choose rather to starve than to paint “ pot-boilers” ; but his strong 
consolation is in the private view. Then his friends and admirers 
eircle about him ; he hears candid epinions, sometimes praise, some- 
dimes criticism; and, if he is earnest in his art, the sympathy and 
encouragement of those whose tastes he can trust is a full set-off 
against official ohtuseness. It may be asked why does he send to the 
Academy atall? And, as a matter of fact, the greater men of the 
so-called “eecentric” scheols do not send; and some of our 
ablest living artists, mem to whom our posterity will point 
as conspicuous representatives of a great revival of art among 
ue, never exhibit except in “private views,’ and are less 
known to the general public than if their lives had been passed in 
the seclusion of a cloister. It is, indeed, a subject of constant 
regret to all those who have the imterests of our insular school at 
heart, that some of our best painters should hold aloof from 
the national Academy; nay, that if they could be persuaded to 
come * eran: is more than a question whether they would be 
receive 
But the privilege of visiting these studios is one accorded very 
sparingly. The ordinary round of the present occasion comprises 
pictuzes of a very ditierent character. The artists, too, differ like 
their pictures, and the studios differ like the artists. Here is the 
great Stodge, so eelebrated by Punch. He has built himself a 
picturesque pavilion in a garden. Its walls are gorgeous with the 
tapestry of ancient looms, its beams bristle with medizval armour. 
The of the Stodges—for Stodge is an aristocrat and 
boasis of blue blood—are blazoned in every window but that from 
which the easel is lighted, and the great man himself receives you 
at the garden door, oilers you refreshment, gives you the titles of his 
pictures, introduces you to his daughter, and finally dismisses you 
with the air of an earl who had eondescended to show you over Bare- 
acres Castle. Of quite another class is Mr. Chrome Green. He paints 
Jandscapes in only comes to town for a few days 
for the private views. His house is almost bare of furniture, and 
‘ou ascend what seems an interminable staircase. At the top Mrs. 
teen receives you. Green has grown faint with the ae air 
and has run away into Wales, leaving his wife to do the honours. 
The studio is absolutely without omament. No artist's properties 
are necessary for pure landscape. The fossil skeleton of an 
umbrella skete tent lies in the corner. On the chimney- 
piece is a view of painted during a shower. Beside it 
on the wall is & sunset effect in and white. The 
same scarecrow figure has served Green faithfully for many years, 
and he has no idea of discarding him now; and if you wonder to 
see 80 little comfort in the studio, you must remember that Green 
bas acquired his greatness by abolishing comfort, by being able to 


paint in a snow storm, or on the summit of a Scottish coach, or 
while sitting up to his waist in water, or on an Antrim peak in 
a north-east wind. At little Inigo Brown's, again, in Fitzroy 
Street, all is chan: Our friend has afternoon tea ready for us 
in cups of the most wonderful blue. Burnt sack in Venetian 
glasses with jewelled stems is offered as an alternative to the 
tea. The talk is all of 
recious enamelling and wrought-iron. You sit om a divan 0 
the latest Parisian nae in a frame of the stiffest “Queen 
Anne.” A heavy odour of perfumed cigarettes pervades the 
apartment in which neither easel nor pictures can be seen. A few 
dark screens are artfully disposed ; and before take your leave 
Inigo languidly, and as it were quite incidentally, wonders 
whether you would care to see what he intends to send in. Then 
ou are shown the pictures you came to see; but the host has 
eft you to receive another visitor, and you seek in vain for the 
interpretation of some profound allegory, and weary your eyes 
gazing into mysterious depths of dark colour and treble coats of 
varnish. Still more amusing, especially if you care to see punt 9 
faces, is a visit to the fashionable portrait-painter. Not a ras 
through his rooms, with a glance at the pictures ; here you must 
stay and wait till a few of his lovely sitters have come and gone, 
so that you may judge for yourself of his amazing talent in a most 
difficult walk of art, that of making a flattering likeness. The-sweet 
young viscountesses want dignity. Dignity he gives them, enough 
for duchesses. Their mammas want youth and amiable looks. 
He makes them Madonnas. Of course he succeeds, and he de- 
serves his success; but here, perhaps more than in all ~ 
visits, have you to encounter one constantly recurring * 
culty. You must “say something.” If throngh any defect “ 
early education, or otherwise, you have the misfortune to be rule 
by a conscience, “ saying something ” is often painful. If 7 
a country cousin you suffer doubly in this way. Country = 
are supposed to be devoted to truth. How then can you a 
Stodge or Inigo Brown that you like his pictures? You do not in the 


very least understand them. They are awfully mysterious to you, | 


perhaps awfully ugly. It is well if you have no views on the sub- 
ject of art. Then, indeed, you can take refuge in a new mp ate 
tation of the formula, “ Omne ignotum pro magnifico.” But shou 


you unfortunately know your own mind, should you indulge in. an. 


opinion on art, should you think, as some do, that ugliness is sinful, or 
should you have an eye sensitive to want of harmony 10 oer lie) 
above all, should you have been brought up with ean 
notions about pictures being painted to give pleasure rather t on} 
to give displeasure—it may be better for you to perform your usua 
devotions on Sunday morning, and to avoid the private views. 


CAMBRIDGE ON ITS OWN STUDIES, 


At the close of the academical year 1875 a Syndicate was 
appointed at Cambridge to consider “ the requirements of 
the University in different departments of study.” Its Report 
has just appeared, and contains much important matter in the shape 


of appendices, in which the various Boards of Studies state their: 


requirements in the way both of public teachers and of buildings. 
Without entering upon a detailed examination of the requirements 
specified by the Boards, the Syndicate think that they may be 
partially met (1) by an improved organization of the present inter- 
collegiate system ; and @ by the establishment of a new ¢lass 
of University teachers. e here see how widely and rapidly the 
system of intercollegiate teaching has grown, and we find some 
intimations of the course which is likely to be taken to give it 
greater organization. We must say, however, that what has most 
struck us in reading the appendices, which are full of information 
is that the efficiency of the system has come very much from its 
freedom, and from the fact that those who are interested in the 
welfare of the men, the College tutors, have been left at liberty 
to work in an informal way. The teaching in @ University 
must be such as the Undergraduates accept aa giving them what 
they want; and what they want is determined by examinations. 
Hence it will be most important to bring the teaching and exami- 
nations into accord. The private tutor has come into existence by. 
recognizing this need, The College lecturer takes rather higher 
ground, but he has te acknowledge the University examinations 
as embodying the intentions of the University. Pro 
sometimes ignored the public examinations, but then they are 
themselves ignored by the students, except in the case of the 
natural and experimental sciences, where there is something to ~ 
show. Looking at the elaborate system of lectures proposed’ by — 
some of the less practical Boards of Studies, we think they must 
either have conceived that they could make students attend 
lectures by Act of Parliament, or else they must have considered 
the endowments only as professorships for men of learning, who in 
many cases, if the plan were ied out, would, so far as teach- 
ing engagements might go, be as little occupied as any of the 
holders of those idle fellowships who are shortly to cease to exist, 
Each Board, except those of classics and mathematics, recom- 
mends a teacher of every separate department, whether there is 
any demand for such teaching or not. A conversation class may 
answer in some subjects, like History; but students seem to have 
lost the power of listening to a formal sermon-like lecture. Germany 
is cited by outsiders as a place where what is called the professorial 


em flourishes; but a little investigation on the dissipates 
e idea, and shows that there, as here, an aadlienad pro- 


fessors have 
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fessor of t skill obtains a class, while the literary professors 
are scantily attended. “I have usually a dozen or more students,” 
said Professor Delius, the great Shakspearian scholar at Bonn near 
ten years ago, “ but they are seldom the same two days running” ; 
and Bonn students have got the same idea that | prevails in England. 
“We can get all we want in half the time,” say they, “from a 
répétiteur.” It may be well to maintain in the University some 
person as an ay each special branch of learning; but he 
must not expect to have a class. He must consider himself a 
savant, not a teacher, and should be chosen for his science, rather 
than for his capacity of teaching. These qualities are by no means 
commonly found together. 

The organization of the system of teachers is only lightly touched 
on inthe Report; but on this the practical success of the arrange- 
ment must depend. The weak point of what is called a professorial 
as opposed to a tutorial system is that the teacher has no personal 
responsibility for the pupil; he does not care whether he learns or 
not; he has done his duty in telling him what he ought to know, 
and he has done with him. The tutor (according to the Cambridge 
idea of the office) has an interest in his pupil ; he has received him 
from his parents’ hands ; he or the college incurs disgrace from his 
teaching, or organizing study, those who care for the pupils— 
namely, the tutors—must be largely represented. The’ Hoards 
which make these Reports have as yet been ineffective from 
failing in this respect. They have done as little as they 
could, and we can hardly hope that their present suggestions 
will go far to set up their reputation for practical wisdom. 
Their deficiency arises in part from their knowing nothing of 
the wants and ways of an undergraduate, and not caring much 
about him; what they understand is learning, not learners. It 
does not seem to have struck them that they are going to 
set up “ mills without markets.” The University is really a 

where intellectual articles are fabricated to meet public 
wants. But the University can no more turn out a number 
of Naturalists or Orientalists when they are not wanted than a 
mill can turn out fabrics for which there is no sale. The abler 
men wish to dispose of their abilities to the best advantage. If 
the youths do not themselves consider this, their parents do. 
They invest so much money in sending them to the University, 
and they look fora return. The tutor may say, “ Your son has a 
great turn for geology ”; and the parents will say, ‘‘ How is he to 
get his bread by being a geologist?” The University in a certain 
degree makes its own market by its reward. ou must pay 
peo le to learn, or they will not learn anything not wanted for pro- 
fessional practice. All this looks very mercenary. Young men, it 
is said, should love learning for its own sake; but young men are 
like their elders—they must have a motive. Do lawyers or physicians 
ursue their science for its own sake without regard to the profits? 
ere may be one who does so out of a thousand, and so there will 
be one undergraduate in a thousand who loves learning for itself, 
apart from the interest of conflict and the hope of getting on by its 
means. Why should we expect more from young people than 
from old ones? From this it must follow that, if the Cniversities 
cease to make their own market by giving prizes, there will be no 
high, liberal cultivation in the Universities or the schools which 
are led by them, unless perhaps in the case of a few persons of 
private means; and the effects of this paralysis of culture will be 
no less calamitous to the country in general than to the places 
directly damaged by the change. 

Whatever, then, the Commissions which are to override the 
Universities may do, they must see that a reward for cultivation is 
to be got somewhere sufficient to induce young men to do their 
best with their faculties. This is for the increase of the intellec- 
tual wealth of the country, and is therefore a legitimate applica- 
tion of endowments. The existing rewards are excessive in amount, 
but too few in number as compared with the large number 
of Honour Schools. Indeed some Boards.demand such for their 
—_— studies. With some ten different branches, or Triposes, 

e rewards, even at the moderate rate of (say) 200/. a year for five 
years, must be alike numerous and costly on the sum total. 

Money, however, will not be so abundant as is expected, unless 
the College system be altogether crippled. Very large sums are 
wanted in the Universities for building. The lecture-room ac- 
eommodation for the present Intercollegiate Lecturers is insufficient, 
and the University towns are now so crammed with students that 
the lodging-house-keepers are in a degree masters of the situation ; 
and the lodging system is showing its mischief more and more 
every day. To save money and build rooms on a cheap plan would 
be a far better use of college funds for some years to come than 
to retain about the Universities proficients in various outlying 
branches of science merely for show. Moreover, the grave question 
of “ retirements ” has not yet been considered. Tutors are no longer 
clergymen, and therefore they do not look to livings. Theyrate their 
expectations higher than they did; they will often be married 
men, and will not stay in the University unless they see their way 
to a good permanent provision. There may be no need of their 
beginning at so high an income as they now get soon after 
taking their degree; but they will look to receiving as much 
eventually as they would get at a public school, and, if there be not 
a comfortable retirement provided, the tutor will hang on after he 
is incapable. 

The growth and success of the lectures given by Colleges 
in common show what may be done in a college—in fact, what 
cannot be done without something like it. There must be 
provision for directing the student’s course and for seeing 


that he has learnt what he professes to have been learning 
from the Intercollegiate Lecturer. The professor or lecturer 
does not know the undergraduate by sight, does not care for 
him, has no responsibility for him. The tutor has a personal 
interest in the youths who stand, or should stand, in a family 
relation to him. Hence in every college there must be, besides 
persons to maintain moral discipline and influence, others to 
whom the students can have free access, who can help them by 
advice as to their reading, who can resolve their difficulties, and 
who should give them papers to answer or essays to write, so as to 
see how they are getting on. In each of the disciplinal studies 
every college will want some such person, and each college should 
take one or more specialities, and provide a tutor to take —- 
of the studies of the pupils in the subject chosen. Moreover, 
college must take full charge of the passmen. Without some such 
provision as this being supplied by the college, the students will 
get out of hand altogether; some will read in absurd ways, and 
many will turn absolutely idle—as must have been strongly felt 
and remarked upon by those who care to ascertain what has 
gone on in Germany. Such functionaries, we hold, ought to be 
actually resident in the college, and accessible of an evening, 
the only part of the day when an undergraduate has time “oy 

pers or have them corrected. An undergraduate will not go out 
into the town and ring at the tutorial bell. Hence a tutor, married 
er not, must reside in college to be thoroughly one with his men ; 
and here again we want money for building residences for marri 
tutors—that is, for one at least in college, and more in 
the larger ones. We are loth to run counter to the matrimonial 
tendency, but we would suggest that young men in other call- 
ings can rarely till they are about thirty years of age, 
and there can be no more hardship in celibacy being made a con- 
dition for holding such college offices as require presence in 
college, and would naturally fall to young men, than attaches 
to service in the navy on board ship. The incomes of college 
lecturers now commence ata high point, and scarcely increase at 
all; this want of gradation is bad, while of course the apparent 
wealth which is showered on juniors makes them in e hurry 
to marry, disregarding the future. If they began at a moderate 
stipend, and proceeded gradually to a higher income, they would 
be more nearly in the position of people elsewhere, and might 
be content to postpone marriage till they had acquired suffi- 
cient means. It is remarked that the requirements of the various 
Boards and others who represent departments of learning are 
exorbitant in the inverse proportion of the students who take 
to such studies. Those who represent classics and mathematics 
are reasonable in their demands and in their remarks, while those 
who have to do with abstruse subjects seem to think that the 
spreading of their particular subject is the raison @étre of the whole 
University. We must not be a to object to the providing 
of a teacher in some recondite language because he will have 
but few pupils. It is the very object of endowments to provide 
such teaching, because without them no instruction could be got 
out of the common run. But it may not be ne to maintain 
permanently a teacher of such branches of learning. The University 
might often obtain all that it requires by subsidizing a teacher from 
elsewhere, who should come and give lessons three times a week in 
Cambri The Report throughout speaks of teachers and teach- 
ing, but if what it recommends were adopted it would really bring 
about an endowment of research. Opinion is favourable to this 
in the University, supposing that guarantees can be found for its 
being only given where it is deserved. 


THE WORKING-MAN AS HE IS, 


b ty the political as in the financial world there are some 
fancy stocks which were a good deal run after a few years ago, 
but are just now rather at a discount. Among them may 

reckoned the worship of the working-man, which rose to such a 
height during the last Reform agitation. In the cant of those 
days, the working-man was the perfection of human virtue 
and wisdom. Directly a man rose from fustian to broadcloth his 
moral nature began to decay, and his mind was suddenly corrupted. 
Lord Palmerston’s good-natured theory about babies, that they were 
all born good and only became wicked as they Ww up, was 
applied to the working-man. He was born good, and as long as he 
remained in his primitive state his instincts were pure and un- 
adulterated. Itis probable that some of the orators who talked 
in this way are now rather ashamed to remember it. Mr. Bright, 
for instance, when it suited his purpose, was very anxious 
that the Trade-Unions should take up political agitation, and 
suggested that Mr. Lowe’s description of the working classes should 
be hung up in every workshop as an incitement, we hardly like to 
say to what, but certainly to something very different from moral 
edtedienn. But Mr. Bright has since shown that he can see through 
the working-man, and understands the effect of the residuum at 
Norwich and elsewhere. The working classes themselves have 
indeed been at great pains to dissipate any delusion as to their 
superiority to the rest of the community in morality and in- 
telligence. In the course of an un eled run of industrial pro- 
sperity what have they done for themselves? what gain remains 
with them? There has been a general rise of wages throughout 
the country, hours of labour have been shortened ; but have the 
working classes really profited by these supposed advantages ? 
The present deplorable condition of the industrial world supplies a 
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conclusive answer to the question. The increased wages have 
been squandered in drink, prices have everywhere risen, and pro- 
duction has been seriously diminished. At the present moment 
the working classes are practically poorer than they were, less fit 
and less willing for their work, and there is also less work to be 
done. And this they have brought on themselves by their own 
folly and ersity. When trade was at its best, and when the 
universal d for labour secured goud wages, they made up 
their minds to shirk work as much as posssible, to keep down 
— and to frighten off customers by exorbitant prices. 
course we do not mean to say that the whole respon- 
sibility for the collapse of trade and the continued stagnation 
rests with the operative class. There has also been reckless- 
ness and mi ment on the part of the employers; but the 
Gifficulties of the latter have been greatly increased by the action 
of the men ; and, indeed, scarcely any degree of prudence or fore- 
sight in the conduet of business would have availed to counteract 
the unfortunate temper of the men. In other walks of life, 
when people have a good market before them, they set them- 
selves to make the most of it; but the working-men, under the 
dictation of the Trade-Unions, perversely chose this lucky period 
for an outbreak of idleness. “Everywhere the hours of labour were 
shortened, and the workers took to “ playing” with the time which 
otherwise they might have coined into money. Instead of putting 
forth all their strength and energy in order to make hay while the 
sun shone, jag A penne to spend the bright hours in idling and 
drinking on assumption that they would last for ever. It 
was entirely left out of account that the development of trade 
depends upon certain causes, and that if these causes are arrested 
in their operation trade must give way too. The root of the mania 
which has had such a disastrous effect on the material prosperity 
of the country, and, above all, of the working classes, is the idea 
that the amount of work to be done is a fixed quantity, quite 
independent of any efforts which may be made to encourage and 
stimulate demand, and that, therefore, the best course is to spread 
it thin in order to make it go as far as possible. As long as there 
is only a higgling of the market between employers and employed, 
the latter have no doubt a chance of securing a larger pe 
of the F nrg without affecting the commercial price of the 
commodity. But, as soon as this price is touched, the effect is 
at once seen in a falling-off of demand. Customers cannot be 
coerced in the same way as employers, because there is always a 
wide margin within which they can reduce their consumption of 
an article or obtain it elsewhere; and even with employers there 
is a point where their own interest compels them to abandon an 
unremunerative speculation. There could hardly be a more glaring 
act of fatuity than the behaviour of the Welsh miners, who, at a 
time when they might have accumulated good wages against a 
bad season, madly gave up work, knowing all the while that the 
fand which they thus deliberately annihilated could never be re- 
covered. ‘She coals remained in the hands of the owners to be 
dug up at their convenience, but the time of the men was 
wholly lost to them. And the conduct of the miners in this case 
is only an example of the conduct of the Trade-Unionists generally. 
There is, of course, nothing in what we have said which is not 
ectly well known to all who pay attention to such matters. 
et it is well that the facts should be kept distinctly in view, not 
only in the hope that working-men may themselves begin to 
un d them, but because there are other people who, out 
of an honourable tenderness for the poorer classes, try to excuse 
aod palliate the errors which they commit to their own detriment 
and that of the public. There was too much of this weakness 
in the debates of last Session, and there can be little doubt that 
the mistaken concessions which were then made, and the disposi- 
tion to set aside the real and hard issues of the case, have had a 
very bad effect. It is not a question of the right of working-men 
to do what they think best for themselves, but whether encourage- 
ment should be given to what is, in reality, a conspiracy against 
free industry. Even when the Trade-Unicns confine themselves 
to strictly legal methods of enforcing their false and pernicious 
theories they do immense harm. There is some confusion in the 
use of the phrase lower wages as applied to the incomes.of the 
working classes. It is true that wages, in the sense of so much 
per hour or day, are being gradually brought down from the exces- 
sive point which they reached at an exceptional period; but the 
aggregate income of the workers is reduced only because, and in so 
far as, they refuse to work for it. In some cases, we believe, the 
miners have already discovered this, and have agreed to go back 
to their old hours of work in order to prevent a reduction of 
income; and there can be no doubt that those who have acted 
thus have done wisely. Unhappily the t body of working-men 
still cling to the delusion that it is possible by artificially ee 
uction to make labour more valuable. The coal an 
iron trades are still demoralized by the inflated wages, 
shortened hours, and relaxed discipline of 1872 and 1873; 
and this is the evil which has now to be corrected. When a re- 
duction of hours was first proposed, a great deal was said about 
the working-man’s need of leisure to improve his mind, and the 
increased energy which he would put into such work as he did; 
but experience has shown very ditterent results. It is certainly 
not surprising that ignorant men should not all at once appre- 
ciate the value of intelligent study or recreation, and it might 
be hoped that, in the course of time, they would make a better 
use of their new-found leisure. But it is not merely that they 
misuse their time; the main evil is that they are taught by the 
Unions that it is only by deliberate idleness and shirking of 


work that they can force up wages. Many of the men have, no 
doubt, a love of idleness tor its own sake, and when this is 
indulged it grows terribly, and is shaken off with difficulty; 
but the majority decline to work more than a short time, not 
so much from a dislike of labour as with the object of making 
labour artificially scarce, and, as they think, consequently dear. 
Within certain limits this may perhaps be accomplished, but 
these limits have long been ove d; and what the working- 
man has to consider is whether he will be content with a small 
income for little work, or whether he will do enough work to 
yield a satisfactory income. From every part of the country, 
and in regard to every branch of industry, we hear 
the same complaint that the industrial power of the 
nation is more or less paralysed by the caprices of the men. Not 
only are shorter hours insisted on, but during the hours of supposed 
work the great object is to take care that as little as possible shall 
be done. A good day’s work, as it was once known, is never 
heard of. The men dawdle about in the factory during their 
comparatively brief attendance, and take continual holidays, In 
some trades it is scarcely possible even for the most liberal masters 
to get their hands to stick steadily to work. As soon as they 
have got a little money, they go off to spend it, and come back 
in distress. They are quiet and subdued for a little while, 
recover their spirits as they find themselves once more in funds, 
and then off they go on other bouts of dissipation. It is impos- 
sible that such men can be good workmen. They have no heart in 
their work, and are constantly being corrupted by their bad habits 
and dishonourable evasion of honest labour. 

It must not be supposed that we are drawing a sweeping in- 
dictment against a whole class of men, or that we attribute the 
misconduct which is gradually gaining ground among the labouring 

pulation to some inherent immorality on their part. There are, 
no doubt, still workmen who would be glad to secure a stable posi- 
tion for themselves and families by steady continuous work ; but 
they too suffer from the spirit which is spreading among their class, 
and which is deliberately cultivated by the Trade-Unions. They 
are overborne by the wave of class opinion, and have to swim 
with the current in order to avoid being dashed on the rocks. 
It is the poisonous nonsense of the Trade-Unions which is the 
root of the evil, and the only chance of striking at it is by opening 
the eyes of working-men themselves to their own suicidal folly. 
It is possible that their recent experiences may have had some 
effect in this direction, and anything which shakes the ascendency 
of the fanatics and adventurers who rule them will be for the public 
advantage. Mr. W. R. Greg, who has already done much to im- 
press upon the public mind the importance of this subject, has just 
published, under the title of Mistaken Aims and Attainable Ideals 
of the Artisan Class (Triibner), a collection of articles which he 
has written at different times pointing out the injury which this 
class inflicts on itself by its foolish proceedings, and its neglect of 
the natural means of improving its position; and it would cer- 
tainly be worth the while of any philanthropist to circulate 
this work, or at least parts of it, for the benetit of 
those whose errors and delusions it so clearly and decisively 
exposes. It is only justice to Mr. Greg to say that he writes 
in the interest of, and with a keen sympathy for, the artisans, 
though he does not adopt their point of view. In his preface 
Mr. Greg points out that within a recent period the manu- 
factures of England have enormously increased; the aggregate 
wealth as well as the number of the productive classes has 
augmented in a vast and rapid ratio; the weekly wages of artisans 
and mechanics have risen from twenty to twenty-five per cent.; 
their instruction has been unquestionably, perhaps materially, im- 


proved; while they have also obtained an extraordinary in-* 


crease of political power. * Yet during this period “ it is im- 
possible to say that we can trace any corresponding or parallel 
growth either in their sobriety, in their treatment of their 
own wives and children, in the sentiments of friendliness with 
which they regard their employers, in the sense of justice and 
consideration which they manifest towards their fellow-labourers, 
in the sagacity with which they manage their own affairs, or in 
the wisdom with which they contribute to the affairs of the nation.” 
“The working-men,” he adds, “of 1875 (taken in the aggregate, 
and allowing for large exceptions) do not appear to be less easily 
misguided, less unwise in pursuit of their own interest, less blind 
followers to mischievous agitators and leaders, and assuredly 
neither less brutal nor less temperate, than those I lived amongst 
in 1850.” And then he addresses himself to the latest outbreak of 
the conspiracy of Trade-Unionism against justice and fair play. He 
shows that in the movement against piecework they have not 
only displayed a curious blindness to the very elements and con- 
ditions of ngland’s industrial success, and declared war on her 
prosperity, but, “‘ what is far worse, have set themselves in opposi- 
tion to the simplest and most obvious dictates of equity and freedom ; 
forbidding men to do as well as they can or to work as hard as 
they wish; declaring that labour shall not be paid according to its 
real value; exercising an oppression upon more rational and 
honourable workmen than themselves, which few other people 
would endure at the hands of even a legal and established Govern- 
ment; throwing thousands of unskilled labourers out of work who 
have no concern in their quarrels nor any share in their funds; and 
without scruple, or apparently any sense of the adjectives by 
which these ings should characterized, robbing the 
industrious man of his industry, the able man of his superior skill ; 
and by the one and same step wasting the earnings of the workman 
laid by as a security against sickness, old age, or failing trade, and 
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the capital of the employer which should be spent in finding occu- 
pation for the artisan.” Who can say that this picture is nota 
true one? Unfortunately, one of the chief mistortunes of the 
working classes is that the political power which has rashly been 
bestowed on them tends to a tone of sickly adulation and syco- 


phancy in addressing them; they are bribed with flattery, if not | 


with baser coin, and are apt to forget the conditions of the world 
in which they live. Still they are not without a certain degree of 
shrewdness, and it is much to be desired that such a paper as Mr. 
Greg's, “ The Proletariat on a False Scent,” should attract their 
notice. 


THE NEW AMERICAN CHURCH IN ROME. 


le’ telegrams report the consecration on Saturday last, the 
feast of the Annunciation, of a new American church in the 
Via Nazionale at Rome, with considerable ceremony. Several 
bishops and clergy, both of the Anglican and American Churches, 
were present, as well as the English Ambassador and the United 
States Minister, with the Secretaries of both Legations, and many 
Italian senators and noblemen, and “the church was densely 
crowded by the élite of the English and American society in Rome.” 
There was a procession of bishops and clergy through the streets, 
witnessed by an immense concourse of spectators. The service 
was entirely choral, under direction of the organist of York 
Minster—or, as the 7imes’ Correspondent prefers to phrase it, 
“ York Cathedral “—and it closed with an ordination, probably the 
first of the kind ever held in Rome. The church itself is reported to 
be a fine Gothic building, erected from Mr. Street’s desig¢n ata cost 
of 30,000/.; and another, designed by the same architect, is to be 
built for the English congregation at a cost of 20,000/. Altogether 
no such display of Anglican, or indeed of any other than Papal, 
worship, has before been witnessed in Rome since the gods of 
Paganism yielded to the Cross. The Bishop of Long Island, who 
preached the sermon, appears to have thought “the remarkable oc- 
easion which had brought them together” one that called for a 
sort of public manifesto. And accordingly, after vindicating the 
civil and ecclesiastical right of his co-religionists to a place in the 
Eternal City, he proceeded to detine the position they propose to 
assume there :— 


Controversy would not be invited, but neither would it be declined if the 
interests of truth demanded it. This Church would strive for peace with all 
men, and the true unity of Christ's body. It would be conce:ned before all 
in maintaining the purity and unity of the Catholic Church and the written 
word of God, the unerring source of all that is necessary to be believed. But 
the written word of God must have interpreters. Where, asked the Bishop, 
is that interpreter te be found? Under what conditions and by what tongue 
does it speak ? It was impossible for any living branch of the Church to 
be silent under the portenious contlict of opinions which these questions 
have excited. 

After stating the essential points, upon which there is no debate, the 

reacher set forth fully tke rival theories of infallibility, the extreme 
Protestant, the Romish, and the Primitive, and, lastly, he considered the 


towards the genius and drift of modern civilization. 


We shall not enter here on any discussion of the details of the 
sermon or the ceremony; still less shall we follow one of our 
daily contemporaries in contrasting “pure and uncorrupt Catho- 
licity ” with the spurious “ Romanism” which it is now for the first 
time permitted to confront on equal terms under the very shadow 
of St. Peter's. This is not the place for theological controversy ; 
but a wider question, by no means deficient in interest, is at once 
suggested by the altered relation towards rival creeds and com- 
Inuuions at its headquarters which has now for the first time been 
forced upon the Papacy. What may be the ultimate results of the 
change it would be rash. to predict, though it is not unnatural 
to indulge in curious speculation on the subject. But that the 
change, in whatever light it may be regarded, is an important one, 
and can hardly fail to be fruittul in results, may be aflirmed with 
tolerable contidence. And we may add that sincere Roman 


to the bent of their own most cherished convictions. Some eg, 
are tolerant of dissent in matters of Church government, which 
they regard as unimportant, but not in doctrine, or at least not in 
the particular doctrines which they hold to be fundamental; some, 
like the late Dr. Arnold, would include all but Papists and Uni- 
| tarians in their comprehensive system ; others draw the line at a 
| belief in revelation, and others again at theism. It is not twenty 
' years since an Under-Secretary of State, when addressing his con- 
| stituents about India, observed that, while “ toleration was the 
great corner-stone of the religious liberties of this country,” it 
was not to be “abused” by misapplying it to cases where it was 
really quite unsuitable; “it meant freedom of worship among 
Christians, who worshipped upon the same foundation; 1¢ meant. 
toleration of all sects and denominations of Christians whe be- 
lieved in the one mediation.” And therefore toleration of “ the 
superstition called religion” in India had been a grievous mistake. 
| Now this speaker, who at the time held a high Government office, 
| and would probably have passed for a tolerant and enlightened 
| Englishman, evidently held just the same view of toleration as 
that commonly ascribed to the Roman Church, though his de- 
tailed application of the principle differed with his ditierence 
of creed. There was to his mind no fundamental distinction 
among those who united in the worship of Christ, and he would 
accordingly tolerate all forms of Christianity, but no religions be- 
yond the Christian pale. Rome draws the line, not at Christianity, 
as commonly understood, but at Catholicism, and would tolerate 
no form of heresy. There is a considerable theological difference 
between the two views, but in the principle of toleration, or rather 
of intolerance, they are identical. Both would allow freedom in 
matters of opinion merely, but would recognize no liberty of error 
in essential points of faith. Now we are not engaged here in 
examining the true grounds or limits of religious toleration, but 
are simply explaining how it actually came into vogue as a prin- 
ciple more or less consistently professed and acted upon throughout. 
the modern world. That it may be justified, as a principle, by 
much better reasons than can be plausibly alleged to account for 
its historical development we fully believe, but it would take us 
too far from our immediate subject to enumerate and de/end them 
now. One point, however, it will be much to our purpose to 
insist upon, which has a direct bearing on the probable conse- 
quences of the newly introduced rivalry of communions under the: 
shadow of the Vatican. 

The Bishop of Long Island, as we have seen, disclaimed any. 
intention of using the American church in Rome as a focus of 
controversy and propagandism; and we sincerely trust that his 
wishes in this respect will be carried out. But two powerful com- 
munions like the Roman and Anglican—for we may contine 
ourselves for the present to these only—can hardly be brought into. 
close and continual contact in the very centre and headquarters of 
the Papacy without exerting some influence on each other. And 
whether we regard one of them as in exclusive possession of 


the truth, or each as having something to learn from intercourse 


0 the J , , with the other, it will certainly be their own fault if the result is not 
attitude maintained by the several leading branches of Christ’s Church | 


Catholics are the very last persons who ought to assume that those | 
results will be unmixedly evil. Montalembert, if we may judge | 


from his posthumous essay ou Liberty in Spain, would have main- | 
i | are very apt to forget, not only the grounds, but the meaning, of 


tained precisely the reverse. 


Protection has come in modern times to be a word of ill omen. | 
| language, material instead of formal—that is to say, they accept 


But our forefathers thought otherwise. And history shows, what 


it is not at all difficult to explain, that of all interests the religious | 


has most tenaciously clung to that now exploded system. We are 
not speaking especially ot the Roman Catholic Church, nor would 
it be fair to do so. Those who first broke off from obedience to 
Rome in the sixteenth century were in general as little disposed to 
allow any diflerences of opinion as the Church they had discarded. 
It was only by slow degrees, as they began to split up into rival 
sects at issue with cne another, and often found themselves re- 
duced to the position of standing minorities, that they drifted from 
the necessity of the case into a plea for toleration which was after- 
wards erected into a principle; while the old Church, which still 
continued dominant in many parts of Europe, and for a century or 
more did not abandon all hope of recovering lost ‘ground in the 
rest, was naturally the last to recognize the need for taking this 
couse. So entirely is this the true account of the gradual pro- 
gress of religious toleration that, as Mr. Mill points out, it has 
seldom, if ever, been practically realized, except when indifference 
has added its weight to the scale; and even now there are com- 
paratively few religious persons, of whatever creed, who admit the 
duty of toleration without some tacit reserves, varying according 


beneficial. There can be no doubt, for instance, that since the: 
Roman Catholie Church has been free to develop its resources in 
this country, without hindrance from legal penalties or re-- 
strictions, it has to a certain extent both influenced and been in- 
tluenced by the great national communion which overshadows it, 
in spite of the jealous antagonism which holds the two apart. 
And it is obvious to remark that the same sort of almost un- 
conscious interchange of reflex action may be looked for still more 
at Rome, where riva) ecclesiastics are less likely to hold aloof 
from one another than in England, while the novelty and strange- 
ness of a liturgical service not wholly dissimilar to their own, yet 
with marked ditierences, cannot fail to strike the minds of Italian 
Catholics who had scarcely realized the existence of any Christian 
worsbip other than that with which they are familiar in their own 
churches. All this indeed is too obvious to require being dwelt 
upon. But theologians on both sides may argue—Ultramontanes 
will certainly insist—that they have nothing to learn from their 
rivals. Be it so. We wish to point out that, even so, the with- . 
drawal.of “ protection” may be of great advantage to the hitherto 
protected creed. When no freedom of discussion is tolerated, men 
their professed convictions. Their faith becomes, in theological 
the letter-without really grasping the purport and spirit of their 
creed. If our memory serves us rightly, Dr. Newman has some- 
where suggested that this is often the condition of members of the 
Eastern Church, owing to the stagnation of all intellectual life 
among them. But surely the same may be said of many members 
of his own Church also in countries where it has been protected 
from all adverse criticism, and especially in Rome, where till within 
the last few years even books placed in the Index could not be in- 
troduced or procured with impunity. Creeds, however definite and 
however orthodox, are liable under such circumstances to lose their 
moral power ; ‘‘ instead of a vivid conception and a living belief, 
there remain only a few phrases retained by rote; or, if 
any part, the shell and husk only of the meaning is re- 
tained, the finer essence being lost.” It does not at all 
follow that creeds and formularies are therefore useless; 
for, as the writer we have just quoted has elsewhere observed, th 
serve to ensbrine and perpetuate the genuine substance of beli 
and the full meaning, which has for the time been obscured or lost, 
may always under more favourable circumstances be recovered. It 


may be an exaggeration to say, with him, that “ not one Christian in 
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a thousand guides or tests his individual conduct” by the doctrines 
he professes to believe ; but there can be no doubt that in the early 
days when Christianity was put on its trial, and had to undergo the 
double ordeal of philosophical criticism and civil persecution, it 
was more intensely realized than is now generally the case. Doc- 
trines which are coldly acquiesced in or quietly dropped in our own 
day were then, to use the words of a learned apologist of Chris- 
tianity, “heard issuing from out the midst of the fire, and lisped 
by the quivering lips of women and children while writhing on the 
“ — g then that the received Ultramontane belief is not 
only true, but the whole truth—which is, of course, the contention 
of those who most vehemently denounce the liberty of worship and 
teaching now established, in —“~ of them, in the capital of Chris- 
tendom—it ought in the end to gain rather than lose by the 
vigorous “mere. povyam: and competition to which it is exposed. 
If it be obj that such views are unchristian, since unity, aud not 
division, is the normal condition of the Christian Church as designed 
| its Divine Founder, a twofold reply may be offered, without at 
that unity is the ideal state of Christendom, and 
that it is right, so far as circumstances permit, to strive for the 
realization of the ideal standard. In the first place, we must deal 
with facts as we find them, and there is no reason to forego any 
incidental benefits which may be derived from the existing state 
of religious discord because it is not the highest condition and is 
encumbered with serious disadvantages. In the next place—which 
is still more to the purpose—the dangers of narrowness and stagna- 
tion of belief are far ter in the separate communities which 
make up a divided Christendom, and which are apt to be- 
come the narrower and more intolerant from their isola- 
tion, than in a “ world-Church”—to use a German term— 
necessarily embracing the widest diversities of national, social, 
and intellectual life. We may illustrate our meaning by a story 
told some years ago of a learned and able divine of what would 
now be strong Ritualistic, if not Romanizing, sympathies, 
who visited Rome for the first time, full of hope that his lofty 
aspirations would find in that great Catholic centre their adequate 
encouragement and satisfaction. He returned, however, a sadder, 
if not a wiser, man, and his criticism was reported to be, what in 
-his mouth was a very severe one— Rome after all is narrower than 
the Scotch Episcopal Church.” ‘Will the zealous Ultramontanes 
who most fiercely resent the overthrow of the Temporal Power and 


all which it involves venture to assure us that Rome has found | 


that narrowness an element of strength ? 


ASSIZES. 


ancient s of assizes is likely to be greatly changed 

by the indirect operation of other legal changes. As regards 

the counties near London, whether properly belonging to tiie old 
Home Circuit or not, it is often more convenient to bring the 
parties and witnesses to London than to the county town; and if 
the courts in London can be kept open almost continuously, the 
choice of the place of trial will depend chiefly on accessibility. 
If judges are not employed in the country, they can sit in London, 
and accordingly one of the judges of assize who sat at Maidstone 
on Wednesday in last week sat the next day at Westminster. But, 
if it is easy in many cases to bring the parties and witnesses to 
London, it is also easy, and sometimes it may be desirable, to 
send judges to the assize towns; and as regards criminal business 


it is to be hoped that no departure will be attempted from the 
ancient practice of sending commissions of oyer and terminer and 


gaol delivery into every county. 

For several centuries up to the year 1830, the whole of England 
was divided into six circuits, to each of which the judges of 
assize were sent twice a year. Previously to that year the Welsh 
counties and the County Palatine of Chester were independent of 
the courts at Westminster, and their peculiar judges and assizes 
were appointed by the Crown under several statutes. This sepa- 
ration of jurisdiction being found inconvenient, the number of 
judges of the Superior Courts was increased, and it was enacted 
that commissions should issue for Wales and Chester in the same 
manner as for the English counties, Since that date, therefore, 
throughout England and Wales, except in London and Middlesex, 
where the administration of justice was regulated by peculiar 
customs and Acts of Parliament, the assizes have been held twice 
a P ew upen a uniform system; and about the same time 
a third assize for the trial of criminals began to be held in the 
Home Counties. The arrangements of the circuits remained un- 
altered until 1863, when the county of York was severed from the 
Northern and joined to the Midland circuit, and some minor 
changes were made ; and thus matters coutinued until the present 

ear, when fresh ments, consequent on the passing of the 

udicature Act, have been made of which the full effect has pro- 
hably not yet been felt. The term “assizes ” will still continue to 
‘be used, althaugh its original meaning and the legal history which 
it enibodies will gradually be forgotten. The ancient “ writ of 
assize” lay for the recovery of lands or tenements of which a man 
or his ancestors had been disseised, and the trial or “ taking of the 
assize” upon this writ could only be in the Courts of Queen's 
Beach er Common Pleas or before the justices in eyre at their 
septennial circuits. To remedy the delay and inconvenience thus 
arising, it was provided by Magna Charta that the judges should 
visit each county once a year to ‘take assizes. A statute of King 
‘Ed. L. made further provision of the same kind by enacting that 


the justices of assize for each county should be two sworn judges, 
associating to themselves one or two discreet knights, and they 
were directed to take the assizes not more than three times in 
every year. By the same statute authority is given to them to 
determine other matters besides those in so of which the 
“writ of assize” issued, and this was the fo tion of the juris- 
diction of assize courts down to the present time. If a case arose 
in Cornwall, a jury of that county must come to Westminster to 
try it, and the sheriff was commanded to cause a jury to come 
accordingly, unless the justices of assize should first come (nisi 
prius venerint) into his county, as in due course they did. The 
old writs of venire facias and distringas continued to be issued down 
to 1852, and although the form of process was altered at that time, 
the idea which had shaped it still prevailed. The judge of assize 
was regarded as a sort of commissioner sitting to try certain 
questions or “ issues ” sent down from the court at Westminster, 
and, when he had tried them, the “ record” with the finding of the 
jury was returned to the court, and the court when it sat next 
term, if no motion were made for a new trial, gave judgment ac- 
cording to the verdict. One of the most important changes made 
by the Judicature Act is that the judge sitting at nest prius, 
whether in town or country, is himself the court, and not a mere 
commissioner, and he may himself give judgment if he thinks fit 
to do so. But, although the term “nisi prius” has become in its 
primary sense obsolete, it will probably be always used as a syn- 
onym for jury trials in civil cases, and a barrister who has aptitude 
for that kind of work will still be called “a mtst prius lawyer.” 
Perhaps, too, when one legal member of the House of Commons 
wishes to sneer at the speech of another legal member which he 
cannot answer, it will still be possible to exclaim, “‘ Let us get out 
of prius.” 

The county of Surrey has been taken out of the Home Circuit, 
and the remainder of it, and the larger part of the Norfolk Circuit, 
have been formed into the South-Eastern Cireuit, and we have 
now had an opportunity of observing how the business of this 
new circuit is ptected by recent changes. At Lewes, the first 
place on the circuit, there was rather a heavy calendar of prisoners, 
and there were seven civil cases. The business oceupied two judges 
three days each, and they were assisted during part of this time by 
two Queen’s Counsel sitting as commissioners according to ancient 
practice. At Maidstone there was an average calendar of pri- 
soners and four civil cases, and the work occupied two judges for 
three days. At Chelmsford, again, there were four civil cases, 
and all the business, civil and criminal, was finished in two 
days. At Hertford there was only one civil case and two days’ 
business, and this is the last place on the old Home Circuit. 
At Huntingdon, on the old Norfolk Cireuit, there was no 
civil case at all, and there were only five prisoners. The 
remaining places on this circuit are Cambridge, Ipswich, and 
Norwich. The county of Surrey, which has been taken out of 
the Home Circuit, has been provided for by a separate com- 
mission. The remainin rtion of the Norfolk Circuit has 
been transferred to the Midland, to which P ange of it formerly 
belonged. Yorkshire has been taken from the Midland Circuit, 
and, together with Durham and Northumberland, it forms a new 
circuit called the North-Eastern. These are all the changes that 
have been made, and it may be doubted whether it was worth 
while to make some of them. The supposed reason was the saving 
of judicial time, but it would be easy to arrange that judges when 
not wanted in the country might sit in London, and in fact one of 
the judges of the South-Eastern Circuit has sat in London in the 
intervals of circuit work. Whether the old arrangements and names 
of the Home and Norfolk Circuits had been preserved or changed, 
the same amount of judicial time would be required to do the 
business. Whether four judges are occupied half their time, or 
two judges are occupied all their time, comes, as far as the public 
are concerned, to the same thing, because those judges who are 
not employed in the country may be employed in London. It 
seems, therefore, that the arrangements of the circuits concerned 
chiefly the counsel practising on them, and they would probably 
have for the most part preferred that things should be left as they 
were. It seems unn to take Surrey out of the Home 
Circuit and then to send two judges down there under a separate 
Commission, just at the time when the judges of the Home Circuit 
would have been ready to go there under the old arrangement. In 
this, as in other matters of detail, we cannot help thinking that 
the Judicature Act has been worked with a want of common sense. 
It seems as if some changes had been made for change’s sake. 

At Northampton, which has been transferred from the Norfolk 
Circuit to the Midland, there were two civil cases and forty-one 

risoners, but half of them were charged with larceny and might 
ve been tried at sessions, if an adjourned sessions could have 
been held shortly before the assizes. When the judges come to an 
assize town under the usual commission, they are bound to “de- 
liver the gaol ”—that is, to try all the prisoners they find there; 
and in order to prevent their time being wasted on trivial cases, 
it is the practice in some counties to hold sessions, which are an 
adjournment or continuation of the last regular Quarter Sessions, in 
the week before the judges come. This practice might be adopted 
everywhere. The time of the judges ought not to be unneces- 
sarily expended, and, on the other hand, their time ought to be 
available to try serious cases without that long detention in prison 
before trial of which we often hear complaints. To quote Baron 
Bramwell's favourite phrase, “It is all an affair of railways,” and 
there is now no reason why justice with adequate theatrical pro- 
perties should mot be forthcoming in any county where cases are 
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awaiting trial. Even in the time of King Edward I. 
it was contemplated that assizes might be held thrice in 
the year, and as we have made such enormous increase in 
wealth and population since his time, our judicial machinery 
ought to be equal to as much as that. It has been sometimes pro- 

to constitute certain centres at which the assize business of 
a considerable district might be transacted, instead of sending the 
judges into every county. Without in any way favouring this 
proposal, we may remark that it would only be reverting to the 
ancient practice by which jurymen and witnesses were required 
not only to leave their own counties, but to travel all the way to 
London, unless before the appointed day the judges should come 
into their county. Before the circuits were established, the neces- 
sity for what was then a long and rous journey frequently 
arose. It is probable that when the circuits were arranged, and 
for some centuries afterwards, business was pretty equally distri- 
buted among them. But now there is a vast disproportion between 
Manchester with 69 civil cases and 64 prisoners and the chief 
towns of agricultural districts which largely constitute the South- 
Eastern and Midland Circuits. At Stafford there were 23 civil 
cases and 45 prisoners, and this number of prisoners is the 
more considerable because 50 had been disposed of at an adjourned 
sessions held immediately before the assizes. At York it appears 
that the help of a commissioner was needed in trying civil cases, 
and it is suggested that when the judges want assistance of this 
kind the official referees appointed under the Judicature Act 
should be available to give it. In cases suitable to be dealt with by 
those referees it would certainly be sometimes convenient that they 
should sit at an assize town or other place near the site of the dis- 
pute or the residence of the witnesses. Not long ago one of the judges 
consented to sit at a place distant from any assize town, but easily 
accessible from London, and he thereby saved considerable expense 
to the parties. This, again, was an example of getting the most 
in the shape of judicial facilities out of railways. The practice of 
joining the Queen’s Counsel and serjeants belonging to the circuits 
in the commissions with the judges is almost as old as the circuits 
themselves, and there is another officer always named in the com- 
mission and called “associate” from this circumstance. The 
country gets in this way a considerable amount of judicial work 
done for nothing; while the counsel who do the work gain from it 
experience and reputation which may afterwards be useful to them. 
We observe that at Brecon there were no civil cases at all; but 
even there the single judge who takes the South Wales Circuit 
was helped by a commissioner. At Oakham there was only one 
civil case, and there were only tive prisoners, and we remember to 
have heard that in the small county of Rutland there is some diffi- 
culty in finding tenants for the gaol. At Stafford the business was 
only disposed of by the help of two commissioners just in time to 
open the commission at the next town in the circuit. At Not- 
tingham there was considerable business, and at Leeds there were 
eighty-six civil cases. It thus appears that at many, although not 
at all places in the circuits, there is a large quantity of work, and 
we would urge that it should in general be dealt with on the 
principle of bringing the judges to the business, and not the busi- 
ness to the judges. 


THE PUFF PRELIMINARY. 


T is announced in the Daily News of Monday that “ another 

addition is proposed to be made to the places of recreation 
in and about London.” It is possible, however, that this inti- 
mation may not be received with the enthusiasm which the 
writer seems to expect. It may perhaps occur to some minds that 
there is at present an abundance of so-called places of recreation, 
and that what is wanted is not so much an increase of their 
number as an improvement of their quality. The Royal Aquarium, 
for instance, which has lately been added to the list, does not 
appear to have as yet contributed much to the enjoyment of the 
public or the fulfilment of the hopes of its shareholders, It has, 
indeed, been obliged to confess that its name is a misnomer, and 
that it is still unable to provide either water or fishes forits tanks. 
{ts Picture Gallery, however, is in its way quite as much an im- 
posture as the empty tanks, and it is a pitiful degradation of 
art to see an eminent musician “playing in” customers to the 
drinking-bars. It may be remembered that this singular in- 
stitution was, as the reporters call it, “inaugurated by a dé- 
jeuner” presided over by the Duke of Edinburgh, and a dreadful 
rumour since been spread to the effect that the exigencies 
of the banquet led to the mysterious absence of the fishes 
in the form in which they were expected to be exhibited. We 
should hardly have thought that this ill-omened experiment 
would have encouraged rivalry; but it appears that the new 
place of recreation which has just been introduced to public 
notice is to combine, as the writer beautifully expresses it, 
“the advantages of a museum with the interest attaching to an 
oer and various other sources of entertainment,” among 
which we may ga s safely include a rink. “Baths of fresh 
sea-water, brought up by steamer every morning,” are also, we are 
told, to form an important feature of the establishment ; and it is 
added that “it seems to be, above all, the intention of the pro- 
mnoters to say a particularly cheap place of pleasure resort.” 
If the charge for admussion, including steamboat fare, is 
to be only sixpence, the entertainment will certainly be cheap, 
though it remains to be seen how far it will be pleasant. It is 


is considered indispensable to drag in the memory of the late 
Prince Consort. The Duke of Edinburgh has statéd that the 
disguised tavern he was “ inaugurating ” was a “ natural result ” of 
the part taken by his lamented father in regard to the Exhibition 
of 1851. And now, again, we find that the title of this new 
place of recreation is to be Victoria and Albert Palace; that the 
“site suggested ”—so the By ase has at least got as far as the 
suggestion of a site—“ is the one originally selected by the late 
Prince Consort for the Great Exhibition of 1851”; and that the 
building is “ intended to be constructed largely of glass and iron, 
after the style of the Crystal Palace.” If the persons engaged in 
this project desire to emulate the dismal fate of that unfortunate 
institution, they certainly cannot do better than adopt the same 
style of construction; but it might perhaps be well to ask what 
the latter costs for daily repairs. The Daily News asserts that 
“it has been found out, as a matter of fact, that people wil 
not go out of their way to the British and Kensington Museums, 
and it is hoped to combine something of instruction with recrea- 
tion on the convenient situation proposed for the Albert and Vic- 
toria Palace.” It is no doubt a matter of fact that there is no beer 
to be had at the British Museum, though this is one of the features 
of South Kensington ; and it may be supposed that the recreation 
offered at Battersea will be more lively than looking at ancient 
marbles and stuffed animals. 

It will be observed that this project is, as described in the 
account we have seen of it, of a somewhat hypothetical character. 
A site has been suggested, an intention of building in a certain 
style is vaguely entertained; but the matter does not seem to 
have got much further. What the promoters appear to be chiefly 
in want of at the present moment is, we gather, “ moral support.” 
Indeed, the Daily News tells us that it was “ with a view of 
obtaining moral support ” that “the association ”—whatever it is 
—‘ gave a dinner at the Ship Hotel, Greenwich, on Saturday to a 
considerable number of guests” ; and it is of course needless to say 
that the reporters were entertained “ in a style fully sustaining the 
well-deserved reputation of the house.” Itis surely time that re- 
— journals should give up this sort of puffery ; but at least 
there is thus much to be said, that the dinner was no doubt real, 
while the project in honour of which it was held seems to be still, 
in a large degree, a matter of imagination. However, the Royal 
Aquarium had its déjeuner while its fishes were still, as they are 
now, somewhere in the clouds, and the promoters of this other 
Aquarium saw no reason why they should not also celebrate their 
scheme, though it has developed no further than “ suggestion” 
and “intention.” In this case, if the fishes fail, the tanks will 
at least be available for bathers. However, to return to the 
main object of the gathering, moral support was obtained by 
dining a number of Irish members, chiefly of the Home Rule 
party, who seem to have responded with characteristic enthusiasm 
to the various toasts. When we have mentioned that Major 
O'Gorman was one of the speakers, the good humour of the com- 
pany will be understood. Mr. Roebuck, oddly enough, presided, 
and referred approvingly to the new title of Empress, which “ was 
received with cheers,” and it need not surprise any one that 
people who call a booth a palace should relish calling a Queen 
an Empress. In proposing the toast of the evening, Mr. Roebuck 
said “ he had been told” (he did not apparently mention who teld 
him) “ that they would have a magnificent structure on the banks of 
the Thames, near Battersea Park.’ He also “ spoke highly of the 
advantage of being able to obtain a fresh-water bath for tworence, 
and a sea-water bath for sixpence, from which both rich and poor 
might derive great benefit.” He is not reported to have dilated 
on the civilizing influence of aquariums, and he had the good taste 
to let the Prince Consort alone. There is, it seems, “a con- 
tidential Report ” of the Company, in which a hope is expressed 
that the building may be opened in May next year; and of course 
it may, and may prove to s as magnificent as Mr. Roebuck was 
told it would be. Only it may occur to some people that it might 
bere — as well to postpone the celebration of the event until it 

pened. 

At here is of course no reason why Irish or any other members 
should not accept an invitation to dinner at Greenwich, or why 
the promoters of a speculation should not invite their friends to 
wish them success. The question arises why an entertainment of 
this kind should be reported in respectable newspapers as a means 
of procuring funds for a mysterious speculation. When this 
Company is openly formed, and has published its “ confidential 
prospectus,” and is able to say that it has really bought a site and 
made a contract for the construction of a building, there will be time 
enough for the press to deal with it. Even then, indeed, as is 
pointedly demonstrated by the example of the sham Royal 
Aquarium, it might be well to suspend judgment until the exe 
hibition is actually completed. But here are a number of people, 
who dine together in order to talk over a mere speculative idea, 
buzzing tn vacuo, and it is put before the public as a substantial 
project. It is all very well to say that the promoters only want 
moral support, but they would be in a much better position to 
obtain this if they had opened their exhibition, and demonstrated 
in a practical way that it deserved moral support. If, after all, the 
Victoria and Albert Palace should prove, like some other under- 
takings of the same kind, only a public-house under a grand 
name, it may be a very honest and Seitinnite enterprise ; only it 
should be left to take its chance like other shops and taverns. It 


is quite clear that the members of Parliament who attended 


the dinner had nothing more to go upon than a vague assurance 


needless to say that when any speculation of this kind is got up, it that some speculative person had promised that a magnificent 
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palace was about to be erected at Battersea. It may be assumed 
that something or other will be done in this way, but it is impos- 
sible to say what it will turn out to be till it is actually in exist- 
ence. If ever it is opened it will no doubt advertise itself largely, 
and this will be for the newspapers in which it advertises. 
But it is surely a degradation of the press that it should lend itself 
to puff empty schemes on the chance of extending its advertising 
connexion. We have certainly no wish to prejudge the merits of 
this exhibition, or whatever it is to be ; but this method of intro- 
ducing it to — notice seems to us to be hardly calculated to 
encourage public confidence. At present it appears to be only an idea, 
which has found favour with a convivial party entertained at the 
expense of the promoter, whoever he may be ; and it is certainly not 
pleasant to those who have any respect for the House of Commons 
to think of any section of its members lending themselves to this 
sort of tap-house pee. It is perhaps impossible to place 
any restriction on members of Parliament giving their support to 
any speculation; but there is a question of good taste which can- 
not be excluded from consideration. In the same way it may be 
worth while for the conductors of certain journals to consider 
whether they can expect to retain public confidence in their criti- 
cism of public amusements if they give up their columns to puffing 
— who are ready to sound the praises of any project, even 
when it exists only in the imagination of the inventors, and 


not been reduced to a practical form. 


LOSS OF THE STRATHMORE. 


'P\HE wreck of the Strathmore presents features which now- 
adays occur rarely, She struck on a rock in the Southern 
Ocean on Ist July, 1875, and forty-nine of her crew and passengers 
landed on one of the Crozet Islands of which the rock formed part, 
and remained there living in huts and feeding on wild birds until 
21st Jan last, when ve f were rescued by an American 
whaler and put in the way of reaching Point de Galle. The shi 
was lost through miscalculating her position, caused by thick 
weather which prevented observations being taken. .On the night 
of the 30th June, the captain thought he was about eighty-seven 
miles from the Crozet Group, but he must have been mistaken, as 
the ship struck about 3.45 a.m. on the ist July. There was 
the usual confusion and difficulty in launching boats, On 
day breaking two boats were got off under the direction 
of the second mate, who, as the captain and chief mate 
had been washed off the ship soon after she struck, was 
left in command. The two boats went towards the rocks, which 
were seen in front about a hundred yards distant, rising like a 
wall several hundred feet out of the water. Late in the afternoon 
the gig returned and took away five passengers. As she could 
not return again that night, those who were left in the rigging 
passed another night of misery and terror. All their sustenance 
was a few biscuits, and they were wet and almost frozen. After 
daybreak the gig came back, and took them all off, and they joined 
those who had already landed. Besides the two boats ly 
mentioned, a third boat had reached the shore. They found a 
desolate place, a refuge for sea-birds and without trees. The 
island on which they had landed was about two and a half miles 
long and half a mile at the broadest Pag When they first 
arrived they slept on the bare rocks, but they soon built huts of 
stones and turf. They found albatross on the island and a sort of 
grey bird. They subsisted on these for some time, and then they 
had a flock of molly hawks. After these came penguins, whose 
eggs were a great luxury. Theirskins were used for fuel, and also 
to make clothes and boots. The boats had been lost on the third 
night after their arrival, but before this happened they had taken 
from the wreck two barrels of gunpowder, one cask of port wine, 
two cases of rum, two of gin, one of brandy, and one of provisions, 
and a case of eight tins of sweets. The liquor lasted four or five 
weeks, being served out at first night and morning, and afterwards 
at night only, till it was reduced to a small quantity, which was 
reserved for medical purposes. The tins in which the sweets were 
packed were used for pots and lamps. A few matches had been 
saved from the wreck, and they kept a lamp, fed by fat from the 
birds, burning continually. It is seldom that we meet with a 
modern narrative of fact that so closely resembles Robinson Crusoe's 
account of the stores he obtained from the wreck and what he did 
with them. It may be thought, however, that he was made 
rather too comfortable by the author, who herein showed the way 
to those modern novelists who provide parks and , landed 
estates and three per cents., costly pictures and splendid furni- 
ture ad libitum for their characters. The escaped crew 
and passengers of the Strathmore underwent much hardship, 
and, although the wrecked vessel contained provisions and stores 
in abundance, almost the whole was lost with her. The party 
arrived on the island at the inning of winter, and suffered 
much from ice and snow. They had plenty of fresh water, and 
for vegetable food the tops of a tuber resembling carrot tops. On 
the first night there was one death from exposure. A young man 
died of lockjaw, caused by injury to his foot. Two other men 
and a child of three years old died, and thus the number saved 
from the ship, which was 49, was reduced to 44. When the ship 
left Gravesend she had a crew of 38 hands, and carried 50 pas- 
sengers, so that 39 persons perished when she struck. Among the 
saved was a woman, Mrs. Wordsworth. A ship passed within 
two miles of them on 13th September, and three other ships were 


sighted, but these either failed to see or would not notice them. 
The American ship Young Phenix was cruising for whales when 
she saw their signals, and took them off on 21st January. Their 
feet had been made very sore from using albatross-skins to cover 
them, and, indeed, the fatal case of -jaw already mentioned 
is ascribed to this cause. The ship carried no surgeon, and the 
second mate, who was left in command by the death of his 
superior officers, does not seem to have been equal to the position, 
which perhaps is not surprising. 

The situation of these islands may be roughly indicated by eoying 
that they are in the latitude of the southern extremity of New 
Zealand, and due south of M . They were discovered in 
1772 by the French navigator, Marion du Fresne, and were named 
after his second in command, Crozet, who informed Captain Cook 
of their existence. The nearest islands to them are Prince 
Edward’s Island and Marion Island to the west, and Kerguelen 
Island to the east. The group is of volcanic origin. It was 
visited by Sir James Ross in 1840, but it appears to offer no 
temptation for settlement, and therefore is little known. Yet it 
might be thought that an island where boats land easily in 
moderate weather, and which is well supplied with water, might 
be convenient to whalers. There are so few islands in 
the belt of twenty degrees of ocean which stretches from 
South America to New Zealand, that it might be thought 
that those which exist would have been in some way utilized by 
man. Both animals and vegetables good for food would probably 
thrive if it were worth while to introduce them, as was done in 
the island of Tristan da Cunha, in the same ocean. We believe 
that this island, which lies considerably to the west of the Crozet 
Islands, is frequented by whalers in want of fresh provisions, and 
perhaps no other station of the same kind is need It is satis- 
fuctory to learn that there are still a few uninhabited, and almost 
unknown, islands left, and there does not seem to be any influence 
at work which is likely to make it worth anybody's while to occupy 
these islands. The whding in the Antarctic Sea is hardly likely 
to increase; but, on the contrary, unless some disciple of Mr. 
Buckland can obtain protection for the breed of whales, they will 
gradually diminish in number, as they have done in the Arctic 
Sea. 


In 1776 Captain Cook sailed upon his last voyage, and after 
making the Cape of Good Hope, he steered south-east, and thus, 
as we are told, he arrived at some islands which had been dis- 
covered by the French four years earlier. These, no doubt, were 
the Crozet Islands, and Cook at the same time gave the name of 
Prince Edward, afterwards Duke of Kent, and father of the Queen, 
to an island which he discovered to the west of the Crozet Islands. 
One of the objects of Cook’s voyages was to introduce English 
animals and plants in the regions which he visited ; and we are 
told that, in his last voyage, he had two horses with him which 
were landed and ridden by him and another officer in Otaheite. In 
this, as in other respects, he was a of his class ; for sailors, as we 
know, will always get on horse if they can, and an admiral is 
at this moment the first authority on the Turf. We do not know 
what became of Cook’s horses, but there is little doubt that the pigs 
and rabbits which abound in many islands of the Pacific were in- 
troduced either by Cook or his contemporaries, to the benefit of the 
natives, if there are any, as well as of possible Euro’ visitors. 
It has been said that the pig is the great civilizer of the Pacific, 
and that no preaching against cannibalism has been so effective as 
placing before the natives a more dainty dish than man. In some 
parts of New Zealand pigs have become a nuisance, and some dis- 
tricts. of are This is too 
a thing, but it would sti to te t 
oe when there is not likely to be any cultivation with which 
they could interfere. As there is a Society fore ing else, we 
would recommend that one should be formed for stocking uninha- 
bited islands with pigs and rabbits. The carelessness of modern 
seamanship makes shipwreck possible anywhere and at any time, 
and as iron ships do not last long among rocks, and there is 
therefore little time to get out provisions and stores, it is highly 
desirable that some resources should be provided wherever land 
exists. Although penguinsmay amiably invite ustoknock themonthe 
head, yet they are not pleasant food, and for our own part we should 
prefer on landing on an uninhabited island to meet a sleek com- 
fortable pig who welcome with the advent 
of civilization with its machinery, includi & sausage- 
mill. We learn that, if the boats of the Strathmore h a tn been lost 
soon after the landing of those who escaped from the wreck, the 

might have been transferred to Hog Island, which-seems 
in every way nf a, hy its name. There are pigs and rabbits 
there, and as it has been used as a sealing station, it also possesses 
the accommodation of a hut and boiler. An imaginative and 
benevolent person might take pleasure in ing pigs and 
rabbits in some island where their natural enemies could not follow 
them, nor any vivisection threaten their tranquillity. Huts and 
boilers might be placed on these islands on the same principle that 
similar conveniences are provided among eer Al ey are 
not often useful, but they are sometimes ; if the boats had 
have passed a tolerably comfortable winter. It is stated that 
crew were an indifferent lot, and she had lost her captain and first 
mate. It is not wonderful under these circumstances ye 
ceedings in the island were not so orderly and exemplary as t 
might have been if the same accident happened to a man-of- 
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and molly hawks came abundantly for all, and there was 

e else to quarrel over. But this and other recent instances of 
shipwreck have shown how desirable it is that the officers, seamen, 
and passengers of merchant ships should, if possible, be to some 
extent instructed in their respective duties, so that danger may 
not necessarily involve destruction. In this case we cannot help 
thinking that better management might have saved more lives. 
The captain seems, when the ship struck, to have in effect given up 
command,and left everybody to shift for themselves. Wemustallow, 
however, that some skill was shown in finding a landing-place, and 
some of the men who had gone first handsomely came back to fetch 
their comrades who had remained in the rigging of the ship, al- 
though, perhaps, they may also have had an eye to the brandy and 
other stores which the ship contained. This story is in many 
‘ways remarkable, and not least so for the light it throws on one of 
the controversies of the day. Can any reasonable man doubt that 
this party had a better chance of life and comfort on the island 
after they had brought to it all the wine and brandy they could 
save from the wreck? There used to be a book called The Swiss 


Family Robinson, which was a very mild copy, with additions, of | 


Defoe’s veracious history, We should recommend the Alliance to 
spend some of its abundant money in getting a pretty tale written 
rr serious abstaining family, which, being cast upon a desert 
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with perfect justice that he might as well order Sir W. Rose 
out of court. Fortunately for the dignity of the Bench the 
matter was not carried further; but it must by this time be obvious 
to Sir W. Rose that, apart from any privileges which the title of 
an alderman and magistrate may be supposed to confer, Sir Robert 
Carden had a perfect right to be in court as one of the general 
ublic. After this preliminary skirmish of words the case was 
eard, and it appeared from the evidence of Mr. Palmer that, 
on the day of the Queen’s visit to the East End, he was re- 
turning to the City and found the road he had chosen as the 
nearest barred by a line of policemen. He asked a constable to let 
him pass, but was not showed to do so, and, according to his 
statement, was pushed backwards and forwards among the police, 
until one of them struck him in the eye across the shoulder of 
another so violently that the eye bled. Unfortunately neither he 
nor the four witnesses who saw the blow given were able 

ositively to identify the man who gave it. That this should 
be so is, when the circumstances are considered, not altogetier 
surprising. The witnesses were not certain as to all the 
figures of the number on the constable’s collar, and, taking 
into account the crowd and excitement around them at the time, 
this perhaps is not very strange. Two of them, however, asserted 
that the number was 450 E, one believed it was 450 E, and the 


island, and having the opportunity of taking stores out of a | fourth was sure that it ended with 50 E. Mr. Palmer himself 
wrecked ship, left all the brandy, wine, and tobacco on board, and | thought that the number was 250 E, and the day after the assault 


lived harmoniously on penguins and cold water until relief came. 


THE POLICE MASQUERADE. 


iow a ae from time to time in the press 
headed * The Police the Public ” are apt to offer a strange 
«contradiction to the boasted love of order and regard for authority 
in which the English are supposed to be so superior to Continental 
people. It is natural enough that there should be a certain class 
of the community who look upon the police force with so little 
liking that the sight of a blue uniform acts upon their senses 
as that of a red flag does on a bull’s, although they are in 
most cases fortunately deterred from giving vent to their feelings 
as the bull does. It is not so easy to explain the animosity which 
occasionally shows itself among some of the more respectable classes 
against the police—a body of men who, as a general rule, execute 
trying duties with singular success. To enforce order without any 
ensive flaunting of authority, and to preserve an equal mind 
under an immense variety of irritations, are by no means easy 
tasks, and they are among the most common which policemen dis- 
charge, and for the most = discharge well. In a certain number 
of cases where policemen have been accused of gross blundering, of 
locking up a man oe ill whose symptoms they have 
mistaken for those of drunkenness, or of arresting an innocent 
bystander at a disturbance instead of the real offender, the accu- 
sation has no doubt been well founded ; and it has also happened 
that policemen have been convicted of grave offences against the 
law which they are supposed to But it is too much to 
expect that a man on being enrolled in the police force, and 
assuming the regulation helmet and uniform, should at once be 
endowed with wisdom and discretion far above that of his fellow- 
men; and it is inevitable that among a large body of men there 
should, in = of all precautions, be found some of base metal. 
It would surprising, indeed, if every policeman were to 
exemplify the virtues of honesty, forbearance, and courage, which 
we cannot but think are exhibited by the force as a whole. It is, 
however, of the utmost im that the standard of the 
force should be kept at as high a level as possible, and this 
object can only be secured by the most searching investigation of 
case where there exists clear evidence of a policeman having 
overste the limits of his authority in what he may take 
to be the cause of of 
the police force has taken advantage of his position to indulge in 
the amusement of assaulting an inoffensive person, it becomes the 
duty of every one in whose it lies to press for the discovery 
and conviction of the off , in order that his fate may be a 
warning to any disposed to follow his example. It can hardly be 
thought that a proper amount of trouble was taken to attain this 
end im the case which was heard before Alderman Sir W. A. 
Rose at Guildhall on Monday last, when James Brigg, metro- 
— ice constable 450, was summoned for violently assaulting 
. William Palmer on the occasion of the Queen’s visit to the 
London Hospital. 


The i with a certain amount of liveliness, 


Robert Carden, who was presenton the bench. —— a 
‘ ped until the offendi 


the matter was brought to the notice of Colonel Henderson, who 
naturally considered it serious, and referred Mr. Palmer to Guild- 
hall for a summons against 250 EL, who, however, as it was found, 
was not in Aldgate, where the assault was committed, on the 
day of its occurrence. A few days afterwards Mr. Palmer weut 
to Bow Street Police station, when the men who had been on the 
spot were paraded in uniform, in order that he might identify the 
man who struck him. In order to assist him in this identification 
a very curious method was adopted. ‘He saw,” to quote from 
the reports of the case on Monday, “in 450 EF uniform ”—the 
uniform thought by the witnesses to have been worn by the man 
who struck the blow—“ a man who to the best of his belief was 
173 E. Police constable 173 E, having been called in, was identi- 
fied by the complainant as the man referred to. The next day 
he heard about the change of uniforms, and after that saw 
Chief Inspector Harris. Subsequently he identified the defen- 
dant in Inspector Harris’s room.” 

Mr. Palmer's identification did not, however, seem satisfactory 
when the case was heard on Monday, and with that of course we 
cannot be further concerned. But the extraordinary proceeding 
of the change of uniforms cannot but be a matter of general con- 
cern. The recognition even of people whom one is constantly 
accustomed to see depends more than might be supposed without 
experiment upon the clothes they wear. In this case the person 
to be recognized drew attention to himself for a moment among 

ple who were probably somewhat excited, and whose natural 
impulse was to look rather at the number on his uniform than at 
his face as a guide for future recognition. Mr. Palmer, who was 
chiefly interested in the matter, was, according to his statement, 
“ startled,” as most People would be by receiving a violent and un- 
expected blow in the eye; and it was therefore more difficult 
for him than for the bystanders to take any accurate note of 
what occurred. He, however, agreed with them so far as to think 
that his assailant wore a badge ending with the number 50, and 
his attention, when he saw the men paraded before him, would of 
course be caught first by the wearer of a badge ending with that 
number. That on such an occasion the coat bearing that number 
should bave been worn by another man will appear to most people 
suspicious. Colonel Henderson is of course not personally respon- 
sible for this disgraceful proceeding. Chief Inspector Harris, 
speaking for him on Monday, said that he had given Mr. Palmer 
“ every facility to identify the man complained of, and had even 
furnished him with their private reports to assist him. Mr. Palmer 
attended at Bow Street and failed to identify the man in conse- 
quence of the numbers of one of the men having been changed—a 
nanny | which Colonel Henderson disapproved, although he 

ieved it was done without any sinister motive.” 

It is difficult to see what motive except a “ sinister” one, which 
we may take to mean a desire to throw dust in Mr. Palmevr’s 
eyes and screen the offender, can have- prompted such an extra- 
ordinary action. We are driven therefore to conclude that it was 
done, as perhaps the assault was committed, out of pure love of fun 
and light-heartedness, and it is no doubt pleasant to think that the 
guardians of law and order are not such stiff pedantic characters 
as, from the severity of the examinations proposed for their steps 
to promotion, they might be imagined to & It is also refreshing 
to find that the keen sense of humour s ted by this masquerade 
by Sir W. who ended the ings 
on Monday last with a oe entertaining speech. After he 
had dismissed the case and Mr, Straight had remarked that “the 
mystery remained the same—a constable had assaulted his client, 
and he was unable to discover who it was,” the presiding Alder- 
man delivered some words in praise of the general conduct of the 
police, With what he said on this matter we are disposed in 
the main to . There is no doubt, however, that a more appro- 
priate occasion might have been chosen for eulogy of the police 
than the very moment when an inoffensive citizen had failed, 
under the circumstances detailed, to identify a policeman who 
had assaulted him violently and without provocation. Sir W. 
Rose went on to say that forbearance was necessary on the part 


= 
| 
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on was = up more ‘or = 
throughout the hearing of the case. @ previous occasion, Sir 
this opinion too forcibly expressed, or for some other reason 
' which we cannot hope to fathom, Sir W. Rose, when 
he ordered the witnesses in the case to retire, added 
that he “would go further, and oS os Carden 
q ought to be out of court also.” To this Sir Robert Carden 
naturally objected, and when his brother Alderman observed 
that he could—or, according toa corrected version, could not— 
| order Sir Robert’ Oarden out of court, Sir Robect replied 
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of the public towards the police, and that had beca hardly con- 
sidered. If Sir W. Rose thinks that the forbearance 
consists in submitting to brutal treatment without attempting 
to seek redress by lawful means, his statement may be accepted as 
correct. But fortunately the people of London have something 
better to rely on in the cause of order than the discretion of the 

ice and their own forbearance. Sir W. Rose “ considered 
it a duty to the police” to say that on the day of the assault, 
feeling that a responsibility rested on him as a istrate, he 
took particular pains to ride from the Embankment to the London 
Hospital, and that he was bound to say, knowing something of 
military matters, that the rements were of the most complete 
character. What the responsibility resting on Sir W. Rose on 
that day was is best known to himself; it is consoling, however, 
to know that he did not shrink from the particular pains of riding 


from the Embankment to the Hospital in order to fulfil it, and that | 


his military knowledge enabled him to admire the “complete” 
arrangements of the police. What is yet more consoling is that 
this admiration was the result of “a very extraordinary coinci- 
dence which enabled him on that day to have ae observa-~ 
tion of the conduct of the whole of the police.” This coincidence 
is indeed extraordinary, and of course, if the assault complained of 
did not come within the scope of Sir W. Rose’s comprehensive 
observation, it must have existed only in Mr. Palmer's imagination. 
The Alderman finished his brilliant speech by expressing his great 
satisfaction in dismissing the summons, an announcement which 
was received with a burst of applause from the body of the Court, 
which, it is instructive to note, “‘ was densely crowded, principally 
with Metropolitan Police constables in plain clothes.” ; 


SPRING EXHIBITIONS. 


phical area of art is from year to year extending ; 
as civilization advances, fresh countries rise into the posi- 
tion of art-producers and consumers, and, as commerce be- 
comes more and more world-wide, the number of foreign 
ictures annually imported into London is ever on the increase. 
The Twenty-third Exhibition in the French Gallery, Pall Mall, 
of “ the Contributions of Artists of the Continental Schools,” once 
more proves that the upply is practically inexhaustible. This 
French, then Flemish also; now little 
of cosmopolitan, containing representative wo’ not 
France and Belgium only, but likewise from Italy, Spain, Germany, 
Holland, and Sweden. England likewise may be added to the 
list, by virtue of a few works of foreigners who make it their 
pleasure and their profit to take up their abode among us. The 
only omission of magnitude is the entire hemisphere of the New 
World; the artists of the United States of America have, with 
very few exceptions, no market or reception either in‘England or 
on the Continent of Europe; they greatly owe their persistent 
existenee toa kind of mutual admiration society 
among ves, aboriginal painters have the further 
privilege of being borne up to a seven a an aboriginal 
press. The “ French y” still the chief of its kind, not- 
withstanding formidable competitors, has become, after the con- 
tinuous efforts of twenty-three years, less commendable for its ex- 
ceptional value than for its variety. The interest of these re- 
current collections no longer centres in some large master-work, 
such as Horse on Mile. Rosa but is diffused 
over & average of cabinet pictures, closely ed ther, 
so as to epitomize distinctive schools, Recrefta are 
from time to time pressed into the service, wheresoever rising 
talent may declare itself with ise and with cheapness. 

Some old names, such as . Géréme, Hébert, Breton, Meis- 
sonier, and Du , Still cling to the Pall Mall walls as their 
former habitat. ese geniuses, including Mlle. Rosa Bonheur, 
have been so often under review as to need no further com- 
ment, especially when their performances are little more than the 
small by-play of the studio. But several French pictures come 
with the credential of having obtained honour in the Paris Salon. 
Thus may be mentioned “Setting Fire to a Barricaded House at 
Villersexel, January 9, 1871” (121); the work is buta second-rate 
example of the greatest battle school in Europe—that of Paris. In 
the Salon we remember to have taken a dislike to M. Géréme’s 


THE 


staircase of the = 

and officers at the same moment ascend. One and all sal 
low obeisance the “ grey monk,” who, with immobile disdain, does 
not condescend even to recognize their presence. The situation 
just suits the withering sarcasm of a painter who is accustomed to 
look on life as a jest and to study history for irony. The execu- 
tion, unpleasantly smooth, ill suits the keen satire of the sentiment ; 
more in keeping is the detestable colour, gay as flowers, yet harsh as 
with a metallic ring. Nevertheless, not strange to say, all things 
considered, the picture obtained in Paris the “ medal of honour.” 
‘The renowned M. Hébert favours us with a small segment of his 
circumscribed art; a ‘* Water Carrier” is evidently a mere extract 
from the oft-repeated picture in the gallery of the Luxembourg. 
M. Breton, the art apostle of Brittany, exhibits “ La Saint Jean” 
(157), picture of ost asa matter of course 
gained applause in on. inter here surrenders 
pect «ce naturalism for a weak and false sentiment. The 


motive is pretty enough. A eirele of Breton girls, 

Tend: movement, dance torch-. 
lit fire. It is a scene of revelry by night. i 
Breton, M. Billet, retains with manifold 
earlier manner in “A Shepherdess, Normandy” (145). T 
figure is almost statuesque in immobility, and grand and Sibyl- 
in power, ip repose, and in thought awaiting utterance. And yet 
the subject is merely a shepherdess, Another Parisian painter 
who of late has been making himself prominent is M. Bertrand. 


lachrymose composition, Virginia cast by the waves on a sandy 
i 


tude of the human form divine in a full-length life-size “ Magdalen” 
lying prone on the bare ground without a scrap of drapery as a 
8 to chastity. The picture is little short of 
Teapieahle. All the works we have seen by M. Bertrand are dis- 
tingui by a soft nerveless handling corresponding to a 
mawkish sentiment which seems to suit precisely the tastes of our 
English connoisseurs and purchasers. 

A few gleanings here gathered with discriminative eye from foreign 
lands will further indicate the varied contents of this so-called 
“French” Gallery. We hardly expected to encounter landscapes 
by the Swede M. Wahlberg, an artist seen on a large scale and in 

t power in the national pk ee of Stockholm. We 
ve long been of opinion that the art of Scandinavia— 
seen chiefly at the capitals of Co and Stockholm—. 
might with advantage be introduced to the English public. Take, 
for example, the local landscapes of forests and of fiords painted 
by the Norwegian M. Morten Miiller. We scarcely like to men- 
tion that they were formerly sold on the spot at ridiculously low 
rices. The style affected by the best artists in Norway, 
Duce, and Denmark is borrowed from Diisseldorf; but the s 


jects are for the most national. Herr Knaus, professor of 


inting in the Dii Academy, whose early work, “The 
Thiet in the Market,” we remember many years ago 
by virtue of its knock-down force, has and not 


improved, his manner in his latest achievement, “Point de 
rose sans épine” (56). He loses the vigour of his touch, and his 
colour becomes gay, crude, and artificial. This great master of 
naturalism obtained one of the four “grands prix” accorded to 
nations foreign to France in the International Exhibition of 1867. 
England was then excluded ; such is the estimation in which our 
first artists are held upon the Continent. Pictures by Professor 
Knaus are comparatively rare in this country; one reason being 
that his works are bought up eagerly by his own countrymen at 
high prices. We are happy to renew acquaintance with Professor 
Diez ; “ A Horse-Fair in Bavaria” is even more in miniature than 
Meissonier ; the handling is smart, with somewhat of the chic of an 
etching. As examples of the composite phases assumed in Conti- 
nental schools may be quoted Signor Pasini, an Italian (21), and 
Seftor Palmaroli, a Spaniard (69). Both these painters have done 
well to study in Paris, and yet they have not quite sold their 
birthright. The best chance for the revival of the cognate arts of 
the sister peni of Italy and of Spain is not by contact with 
Germany or with England, but by companionship with France, 
by far foremost school in Europe. In this ee 
landscape art is re a few distinguished names— 
Lambinet (19) and Corot (88), both Frenchmen ; M. Olays (43) 
a Belgian, and M. Munthe (49), Chevalier of the Order of Leopold. 
But we notice as a little strange that not a single landscape finds 
a place on the line; the plea is that landscape does not tell in 
Exhibitions. This seems a more cruel snub than even the Royal 
Academy has yet inflicted. 

The Marine Gallery, New Bond S has a character of its 


Yet these be approached 
a kingdom as . Yet sea pieces, not to be a) 

in London since the days of Clarkson Stanfie prove Gar macnn 
painting cannot die among a nation of mariners. 

The General Exhibition of Water-Colour Drawings—“ the 
twelfth "—might be curtly dismissed as the worst ever seen in 
the Dudley Gallery. Nevertheless we to do justice 
to some of the best works im it. At the outset let us pay 
tribute to the management for the fair psy shown to landscapes. 
We have before stated that “in the French Gallery” not one 
landscape was allowed a place on the line. Here in the Dudley, 
on the contrary, about thirty landseapes obtain that distinction, 
the reason no doubt being that, while the French Gallery is natu- 


crent to in a couple | 
| figures, trite as they can be, ‘“‘ Marguerite” (149) and “ Lesbia,” d 
the dead sparrow and the —_ cage of course included (168 ). 
But these creations—not of the imagination, but of memory 
merely—scarcely having innate foree to stand on their legs firmly, 
the artist once more betakes himself to the safer horizontal atti- : 
Own ; its domain 1s ew ea 0. ing aD 
ing “sea kings.” Denmark, a kingdom which stands as a 
satland and breakwater between stormy and conflicting waves, has 
of late years given birth to a race of painters as brave as her own 
es and fishermen. MM. Sorensen, Melby and Neumann have 
. . won Euro renown in international exhibitions by studies of ocean 
“ L’Eminence Grise” (73). Here Pére Joseph, the confidant of | local in Northern colour and in erisp and cast-iron articulation of 
Louis XIII. and the unscrupulous tool of Richelieu, is seen in his | wave-forms. Whoever has sailed in the Mediterranean and then = 
monastic robes, reading his breviary while descending the great | in the Baltic will know how “dark and true and tender is the 
North,” and how “ bright and fierce and fickle is the South.” Un- : 
fortunately the small art community im Denmark is riven asunder | 
between two hostile camps, one boasting of the name “ national,” 
the other suffering obloquy under the term “anti-national.” Temper 
XUM 
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tally strong in the figure, the Dudley is weak. These thirty 
landscapes may be reckoned as a third of the total on the line, 
two-thirds being accorded to figures. Roughly, the relation be- 
tween landscape and figure in this collection of 592 works is, 
numerically, one-third landscape to two-thirds figure; therefore 
the ing would seem to respond to. the claims of the con- 
stituency. The artists deservedly made prominent are Mr. J. 
GC. Moore, Mr. Clifford in portraiture, Mr. Henry Moore in sea 
pieces, and Messrs, Fahey (253), Frank Walton (568), Stocks 
(406), and Aston (343) in the way of miscellanies. We cannot 
compliment Professor Poynter on “ Michelangelo” (527), a 
character whom he is supposed to affect to understand. The Slade 
Professor shows himself a plagiarist from his grand original; 
the figure is evidently — by the Jeremiah in the Sistine; 
the architectural niche would seem to be s ted by tae marble 
stalling which cribs and cabins “the Moses.” The worst part, 
the drapery, is the most original. The and the treatment 
lack the dignity and elevation innate in Michelangelo. 

The Society of Lady Artists, “ re-organized in 1865,” manages to 
live partly by the pecuniary aid of donors and life subscribers. We 
have long been unable to understand why this Exhibition should 
exist at all except as a charity, seeing that there is not one of the 
very many London exhibitions that does not acknowledge, at least 
in art, “ the rights of women.” But, perhaps a little unfortunately, 
“ rights ” hitherto have grown up out of merits; hence the need of 
an exhibition on the basis of demerits, for the benefit of “ lady 


artists ” ing little else than the ardent ambition of making 
themselves conspicuous. Few ns—except contributors who 
come to see and admire their own performances—could care 


te. visit this out-of-the-way Gallery, were it not that about 
half-a-dozen “female artists” who have made a mark else- 
where kindly come to the rescue of an unknown sisterhood. 
Works by Miss Thompson (3-4), Mrs. Jopling (2), Miss Sophia 
Beale (, Miss Edwards (9), Bisschop £49» and Miss 
Hilda Montalba (246), have something more than promise to 
commend them. t what are these among a multitude of six 
hundred and sixty-six performances, with the addition of three or 
four hundred rejected abortions. 

In conclusion, we may cast a retrospective glance at the oil- 
pictures, drawings, and engravings of the late Mr. Walker, Mr. Pin- 
well, and Mr. Houghton—three kindred painters united in art, and 
not separated in death. These collective works have in posthumous 
exhibitions and auction marts commanded, as they deserved, con- 
sideration from an yaaa public. The three comparatively 
young painters, though akin, were not identical. Walker was most 
of the artist, Pinwell most of the poet, Houghton most of the 
storyteller. And yet they had much in common; they looked at 
nature in the same way, they loved her in her simplicity, and yet 
they raised her above commonplace. ially they hit by a 
happy accommodation on the innate relation between lan 
and figure; the expression in the figure was often not so much in 
the face as in the attitude, and the angles or graceful bends in the 
drawing of men, women, and children found responsive harmonies 
in the growth of trees or in the detail of foregrounds. Moreover, 
the remarkable and often eccentric compositions of these painters 
were removed from the atmosphere of common day; nature was 
seen through a flood of light and a fever of colour which seemed 
to transport a dun London model to the region of the tropics. 
Such hot-bed art appears, as we said when recently treating of the 
short-lived Fortuny, to perish as a frail plant in the effort of 
blooming. Aspiring artists who offer things “‘ new and strange ” 
die first, while established Academicians who have long worn out 
their last idea live for ever. 


REVIEWS. 


PRIDEAUX’S LETTERS TO ELLIS.* 


UMPHREY PRIDEAUX, Dean of Norwich, and the 
earlier John Prideaux, Bishop of Worcester, both bore the 
same foreign-looking name, and both came from the same part of 
land. Yet we are told that the Bishop was of humble birth, 
while the Dean was of an ancient and honourable family. 
Genealogists may settle the seemi ox; but it is certain 
that, in the case of very great families, it almost always happens, 
from whatever cause, that the name is common among smaller 
folk in the neighbourhood. It is so at Alnwick; it is so at 
Berkeley. Whether the Dean’s branch of the house of Prideaux 
was so great as all this, we do not know ; but the contrast between 
the alleged ancestry of two divines of the same century whom one 
might have rashly taken for father and son is anyhow remarkable. 
Our present business, however, is not with Bishop John, but with 
Dean Humphrey, and Dean Humphrey’s letters are a memorable proof 
does not exclude love of gossip or of 
i oO in retailing gossip. It may even seem consistent 
with a certain share of spitefulness, a at least love of fault-finding. 
But so much the better; if Prideaux had been more inclined 
to himself or to tell them in a more solemn 
fashion, he would not have written such amusing letters as he has 
written. 


* Letters of Hi Prideaux, sometime Dean of Norwich, to John 
is, sometime U; ry of State. Edited Edward Maude 
Printed for the Camden Society : 1875. 


Prideaux’s name is still well known by his works, the Connexion 
and the Life of Mahomet. ‘This last is a specimen of the way in 
which in his day it was thought to be the duty of a Christian 
controversialist to do nothing but revile and misrepresent the 
founders of the rival religion. In Mahomet Prideaux can see 
nothing bdut a “wicked impostor”; indeed his book itself is 
“the True Nature of Imposture displayed in the Life of 
Mahomet ” ; and it is accompanied by a “ Letter to the Deists,” to 
prove that Christianity is not open to the same charge of impos- 
ture as Mahometanism. There is a long distance between this and 
the Life of Mahomet by Sir William Muir, though the modern 
= clearly as firm a believer in Christianity as the Dean 

mself, 

Here however we have to deal with Prideaux only as the 
correspondent with John Ellis, who lived from 1645 to 1738, and 
employed the greater of that long time in various oftices in 
the public service, including a seat in more than one Parliament. 
He himself left no descendants; but two peerages, those of 
Normanton and Clifden, belong to descendants in the female line 
from one of his brothers. Both he and Prideaux were Westminster 
scholars and Christ Church students, and their friendship must 
have began at Oxford. Prideaux’s letters fall into two divisions, 
those which were written at Oxford, and those which were written 
in his later life at Norwich, where he was first Prebendary, and 
afterwards Dean. And certainly both at Oxford and at Norwich 
he made it his business to tell his friend all that was going on 
around him. If any one wishes to see something of the personal 
details of the University, and even of the city of Oxford, and after- 
wards of the church and city of Norwich and the county of Norfolk, 
he cannot go to a better source than these letters of Prideaux. The 
worst thing is that, if we are to believe the writer, his lot was cast 
at both places among an unusual number of worthless and con- 
temptible people. We can well believe that both at Oxford and 
at Norwich there were many things that might have been better ; 
still Prideaux’s accounts always read as if he were disposed to 
make the worst of everybody and everything. Let us hope, at 
least, that Dean Fairfax of Norwich, “our brutish Dean,” “ this 
horrid sot which we have got for our Dean,” “ one of the greatest 
beasts of nature,” may not have been quite so bad as the zealous Pre- 
bendary makes out. Better-known people at Oxford do not fare quite 
so badly <s this; but Prideaux has something to say egainst most 
people there also, Every one knows the lines of which the burden 
is “Ido not like you, Dr. Fell”; and Prideaux, when at Christ- 
Church, seems to have been much of the same opinion. Prideaux 
took much interest in the University Press, with which Fell had 
much to do. Here is a specimen :— 

We have got another booke of Dr. Willises in the presse, beside which 
nothing is to be expected from us that is worth the publicke vew, Mr. Dean 
at present dealeing in most vile small businesses. 1 must confesse most of 
his designes are shallow, and I am sure will conduce very little to the ad- 
vancement of learneing and knowledge. We have scarce as yet set forth 
any booke of worth, neither can I perswade Mr. Dean to attempt any, his 
answare to all my proposals beeing, it will not sell. A Bible hath lately 
come forth from us; if you hear anything of it pray inform us. I must 
confesse, since Mr. Dean hath taken the liberty of inventeing a new way of 
spelleing and useing it therein, which I thinke will confound and alter the 
analogy of the English tongue, yt I doe not at all approve thereof; and I 
could hartyly wish that he would be a looser by the experiment, that we 
may have noe more of it. 

What changes the Dean would have made in spelling does not 
appear, but Prideaux’s own spelling was certainly of the laxest. 
A little before this he complains that “ now all our faculty places 
are filed with ¢osts, and those which formerly had the learnedest 
and most eminent men in the University are become the refuges 
of dunces and knaves.” Thissounds odd when we read just before 
that “ Lock hath wrigled into Ireland’s faculty place.” By faculty 
place Prideaux means the few lay studentships of Christ Church, 
whose holders took degrees in law or medicine; and “ Lock” is 
no other than the famous John Locke, with whom one might 
have expected Prideaux to have more fellow-feeling. Nor do our 
“ greezy townsmen” fare any better. In 1679-80 he writes that 
‘‘we have gotten here a very od fellow Mayor of the Town, who 
seems to have been put into this office to serve the Presbyterians,” 
“in which office he acteth to the utmost folly of phanaticisme, 
molesteing both the University and town.” Other places are not 
much more approved of than those in which Prideaux lived 
himself. In 1675 the town of Northampton was burned, as may 
be remembered by any one who has seen the statue of Charles the 
Second over the portico of All Saints’ Church there. 
collections were made everywhere for the rebuilding of the unlucky 
town, on which Prideaux thus speaks his mind :— 

Our town affords little news worth your knowledge ; which is most 
talked of at present is what each colledge contributeth towards the rebuilde- 
ing of Northampton. Our schollars are ridiculously liberal to this phanati- 
cal town. If all others should equall them in their contributions, North 
Hampton would get double what it lost by beeing burnt. Such ridiculous 
pride and emulation in giveing much haveing sce possesst all our schollars, 
y* poor rogues that are scarce worth 40* thinke themselfes undervalued if 
they give not 20. Most of our fellows of houses are in this humour; but 1 
thought 5* as great an almes as I could give or that roguy town deserve, 

All this certainly shows a carping spirit on the part of the writer, 
or at all events the spirit of one who blurted out to an intimatefriend 
everything that he thought; but in some of the stories which he 
tells it is plain that there was a good deal in many colleges of the 
University which needed reforming. In 1674 Ralph Bathurst, 
President of Trinity, was Vice-Chancellor, and the Master of 
Baliol was Dr. Thomas Good, “ who was a good, honest old tost, 
and understands businesse well enough, but is very often 
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guilty of absurdities which rendereth him contemptible to the 

oung men of the Town.” “ Out of a desire to be a fool in print,” 
o published a controversial dialogue, and he certainly seems to 
have preached in a very odd way. e t members of his 
college will be inclined, like the Homeric heroes, to boast them- 
selves better than their forefathers when they read :— 

There is over against Baliol College a dingy, horrid, scandalous alehouse, 

fit for none but draymen and tinkers and such as by goeing there have made 
themselfes equally scandalous. Here the Baliol men continually ly, and by 
es vere bubbeing ad art to their natural stupidity to make themselfes 
perfect sots, 
The Master rebukes his men, telling them “ of the mischiefs of that 
hellish liquor cald ale,” upon which one of them, “ not willing so 
tamely to be preached out of his beloved liquor, made reply that 
“ the Vice-Chancelour'’s men dranke ale at the Split Crow, and why 
should not they to.” The old man “ aa packeth away” 
to the Vice-Chancellor, but, finding that that dignitary thought 
well of ale and did not care to stop his men from drinking it, he went 
back again and told the Balliol men that, “since the Vice-Chan- 
cellour gave his men leave to drinke ale, he would give them leave 
to; soe now they may be sots by authority.” 

It is plain from a great many of Prideaux’s stories that drunken- 
ness was in his day a most prevaleut vice in the University. It is 
pleasant to turn from these scandals to his accounts of the doings 
at the University Press and of his own studies. Prideaux was a 
diligent student, and some of his judgments on books show real 
discernment, though others sound nowadays a little startling. He 
lived in an age when perhaps more was done for the sound study of 
English history than at any other time down to our own day; but 
on such labours he looked with scorn. He did indeed allow some 
merit to the collection of Gale ; it would be, he says, an “ acceptable 
work” to carry out the design of printing “Guildas, and other of 
the most antient British and Saxon authors, several of which 
have never yet been printed.” But directly after he says that 
“ Tony Wood, our antiquary, having pored so long on old monkish 
storys, at last dotes on them and is turned papist.” He then 
comments on the folly of spending time “on rakeing togeather 
such dotages,” and adds “ And this is Dugdale’s case who on the same 
account hath embraced the same religion.” The charge was quite 
uutrue with regard to either Wood or Dugdale ; but that it should 
have been brought on such grounds shows the notions of the times. 
The editor adds in a note that, when the Monasticon was first 
published, “some looked suspiciously upon that work as a means 
to further the restoration of the monasteries, preparatory to the 
re-establishment of the Romish religion.” hen we remember 
that ideas of this kind lived on long enough to affect in some 
degree even the mind of Hallam, we shall hardly be surprised at 
finding Prideaux speaking in this way. Yet Prideaux was a 
scholar, and, like most men of his age who read at all, he read 
further within his own range than men commonly do nowadays. 
Besides the Pavian Chronicle, which he published in his Marmora 
Oxoniensis, he was set to work on John Melelas, whom he did 
not like at all. But he persuaded Dean Fell to print the Greek 
Fathers, and we find him busy with the Anecdotes of Procopius. 
To his correspondent, as a lawyer, he remarks, “I doubt not but 
that the relation he giveth of the founder of your civil law will 
surprise you.” He does not enter into the question,’which to some 
may seem more surprising, whether this book of gossiping and 
impossible libels can really come from the pen of the great writer 
who brought back Greek historical composition, after so many 
ages, so nearly to the level of its best days. In another letter he 
sketches a course of reading for a friend of his correspondent, who 
wished for “a method for reading the Greek and Latin histories.” 
He begins amusingly enough:—* If he be a gentleman, Dr. Hoel’s 
universal history in English will be suilicient for him; but, if he 
be a scholar, and desires to read the best historians in the original,” 
he is to begin with Herodotus and go steadily to Ammianus. 
Prideaux clearly had no notion of a later fashion in his University, 
which stopped at the sacrifice of Tissaphernes and started again 
with Tiberius or Galba. With regard to the last name on his list, 
he exactly hits the truth when he says that Ammianus, “ although 
to his language is very barbarous, is however a most excellent 
author.” Some of his judgments are curious. “ In reading the 
Roman history, it is to be observed the faithfullest narrators of it 
are the Grecians, and that more is to be learnt from them 
than the Roman writers themselves. He therefore holds that 
“ Dionysius and Dio in those things they treat of are to be pre- 
ferred to Livy and Tacitus.” For Dionysius he has an admiration 
which is almost startling :-— 

The original and first foundation of the Roman Empire is noe where better 
treated of then in this author, which I thinke to be much the best of any 
that relates the actions of ancient times and the most diverting. 

But there is something in this more than one might think at first. 
It is only about Dionysius being diverting that there need be any 
difficulty. A modern reader would probably say that Dionysius 
is diverting, though in another sense than that which Prideaux 
meant. But once believe in the early legends of Rome as a real 
political history, and we can at once see why Dionysius should bé 
preferred to Livy. Livy, with all his faith, never forgot that he 
was telling a beautiful story. Dionysius thought very little about 
mere story-telling; he was far too much in deadly earnest for that. 
To him the institutions of Romulus were just as much, and just in 
the same way, matters for political study as the institutions of 
Kleisthenes. Prideaux had most likely not begun to doubt, and 
to one who mistook legend for history we can quite understand that 
Dionysius would seem to give a more instructive account thau 


Livy. No one will dispute Prideaux’s judgment when he says, 
“As to the life of Alexander, I judge it not written by Arrian.” 
But his notions of the last days of independent Greece are a little 
shallow :— 


What comes after are actions for the most part soe obscure as that they 
deserve noe historian, and I know none they have except Polybius, and his 
relations are reather of the Roman then Greek affaires, Greece in his time 
beeing made a province of the Roman Empire. 

Some may perhaps think that Prideaux was more at home with 
Greek and Latin authors than with English. Here is a piece of 
criticism :— 

He [Sir Richard Willis] likewise showed me an Italian romance, called 
Archadia De Sanizara, to which St Philip Sidny was beholdon for his, that 
beeing as he assured me only a bare translation of this. Accordeing to my 
judgement of his peice, | thinke it could not have been much worse if he 
had made it himselfe, although it hath the luck to be in sve high esteem 
among women and fooles, who know not how better to bestow their time 
then in reading such like foolish trash. As for my part, 1 must confesse 
myselfe to be utterly ignorant on what account S* Philip Siday hath soe 


great repute among us, 1 inowsing nothing of him that may in the least 
deserve it, only the world conceived great hopes of him, which, if he had 
lived, perchance he would never have Sen tnd bee er this as little re- 
membered as other men. 

Directly after we read about the Duchess of Cleveland's sojourn at 
Oxford, and her putting one of her sons into the hands of Dean 
Fell:— 


Her [thir]d son was with her, who beeing, she told Mr. Dean, born in 
Oxford among the schollars, shall live [som]Je considerable time among 
them, especially since he is far more apt to receive instructions then his 
elder brother, whom she confesseth to be a very kockish idle boy. The 
morneing before she went she sate at least an hour in her coach, that every 
body might se her. 


The “ kockish” boy was Charles, Duke of Southampton; the one 
of better promise who was born among the scholars was George, 
Duke of Northumberland, who was actually born in Merton College. 
Elsewhere we hear how “old Cartret of Ano” (Cartwright of 
Aynho) has left behind him “ a vast estate, which hath been col- 
lected togeather by much thryft and niggardlynesse,” and how 
“2 little girles will have 25000' a peice, which before they are 
marriageable will grow to a much greater sum. I suppose,” he 
adds, * the King may put in for some of his bastards.” He com- 
ments on “ yt which he hath here with us,” namely, the Duke of 
Southampton, who “is kept very orderly, but will ever be very 
simple, and scarce, I beleive, ever attain to the reputation of not 
beeing thought a fool.” “ Nel Gwyn” figures in another story, told 
on the authority of an Oxford alderman. 

The whole book is curious. Prideaux had at all events the 
great merit of writing exactly as he thought. 


HOMERIC SYNCHRONISM.* 


Nag me work is grounded on the discoveries which seem to have 
been most recently made in two very distinct quarters, both 
of which may be found to reflect some interesting light on the 
date of the ‘Trojan war, the one directly, the other indirectly 
indeed, but y less instructively. The one is the presumed 
identification of certain remains long hidden deep below the soil 
at Hissarlik in the Troad, the other the fragmentary record of 
events connecting at a very primitive era the history of the Greeks 
and Trojans with that of "Eaypt. Both these discoveries—for such 
we may assume them to be, however imperfect and immature as 
et—do undoubtedly assist in determining the date of the war; 
but we are not sure that they give us any such help in ascertaining 
the time of Homer, understanding “ Homer” in the sense which 
Mr. Gladstone attaches to the name, as the master who com- 
not substantially only, but in almost every detail, the 
fliad and Odyssey as we now them. For such is the 
contention of Mr. Gladstone, which he has enforced with vast 
learning and ingenuity in many previous works, and which every 
one must admit to be worthy of the highest consideration, though 
a great number, perhaps a majority, of modern critics still profess 
themselves unconvinced of it. Our present object is only to in- 
dicate briefly some of the points in which the recent discoveries 
bear upon this question. 

That “Homer” was a Western and not an Asiatic Greek, and 
that he lived before the “ Return of the Heraclide ” or the Doric 
invasion of the Peloponnese, which ejected the descendants of 
Agamemnon from Argos, and reduced the Achaian name from the 
general appellative of the Greek nation to that of an obscure tribe 
or a narrow strip of sea-coast, is Mr. Gladstone's standpoint. The 
question has been abundantly discussed, and there can be little 
doubt that, granting “ Homer,” the well-known arguments in its 
favour strongly predominate. Assuming the time of Homer to 
have been within one, or at most three, generations from the war, 
he might very well have possessed himself of minute and accurate 
knowledge on all its particulars, and have visited and examined 
the site while its genuine traces and traditions were still fresh ; 
and this, if we remember correctly, is a point on which Mr. Glad- 
stone has particularly insisted, along with other believers in Homer, 
in his former publications. It is since his latest writing on the 
subject that Dr. Schliemann has made the excavations which have 
given so much fresh interest to the ancient debate. From these 
‘we can, it seems, actually determine the real site of Troy; and, 

* Homeric Syachronism: an Inquiry into the Time and Place of Homer. 
By the Right ion. W. E. Gladsione, M.P. Lendon: Macmillan & Co. 
1876. 
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after uncovering the remains of two, or, we believe, three later 
cities, the traces of which are clearly too recent to be those of the 
ancient hold of Priam, we light at last upon-a still earlier couche, 
or stratum of ruins, bearing marks of destruction by fire, and com- 

ising the foundations of walls, gates, and towers corresponding 
in character with those of a suitably primitive era, and containing 
a vast number of objects, in gold, in copper, and in baked clay, 
more or less clearly marked with lines and figures some of which 
may be thought to bear reference to the mythology of the presumed 
Trojan epoch. There is found abundance of copper, but very little 
bronze ; and those accordingly who maintain, with Mr. Gladstone, 
that Homer lived within a generation or two of the war will be 
confirmed in their constant rendering of the Homeric yadxds 
by “copper.” But, on the other hand, there is also a vast 
amount of stone knives and hatchets ; and in the entire absence of 
allusion to weapons of stone in the poems we seem to find our- 
selves in a period earlier than “ Homer,” not by generations only, 
but by centuries. The rude gravings which appear on clay and 
metal indicate also an antiquity of hundreds of years, as compared 
with the references contained in the poems to works of skill and 
objects of sesthetic taste. To this we must add that these remains 
a us, as yet, with no specimens at all of many objects which 

id an important place in the “manners” of the Iliad, such as 
the parts and furniture of chariots. Mr. Gladstone’s explanation 
of this untoward circumstance is rather far-fetched. He suggests 
that the best and most valuable articles were exhausted in the long 
course of the war, while stone implements, too mean to be noticed, 
remained in store. He is obliged to contend that the sculpture 
of the shield of Achilles, exquisite in design and in execution as it 
is represented by the poet, is due to his own imagination wholly, 
and that he actually saw nothing more advanced in art than 
almost shapeless scratches. We apprehend, however, that the 
plain inference from these facts is that “ Homer” belongs after all 
toa Pager quite indeterminate, but long subsequent to the war, 
and that the familiarity with the locality and other circumstances 
with which our sanguine critics so freely credit him is to a great 
extent imaginary in themselves. 

We fear that we may be doing Mr. Gladstone some injustice 
in passing so lightly over matters on which he has thought long 
and found occasion to express himself decidedly. But our remarks 
must be taken at their worth as cursory impressions rather than as 
critical judgments. The second part of the book before us will 
tend, however, if our view of the facts brought forward is correct, 
to confirm the apprehension that the records of Egyptology will 
extend rather than contract the interval between the War of Troy 
and the composition of the Homeric poems. For in this case, 
as in the other, the recent discoveries, if such they really are, seem 
to throw back the war to an earlier epoch than has hitherto been 
supposed. Thus, for instance, the inscriptions, as now interpreted 
by certain French inquirers, place the commencement of the 
nineteenth Egyptian dynasty about 1462 B.c., and the accession of 
Rameses II., the Sesostris of the Greeks, about 1410. Monuments, 
it appears, can now be deciphered which point to a combination of 
various peoples in Asia Minor against the powers of this mighty 
conqueror, in the fourth year of his reign, 1406, among which we 
may discover names which it is supposed can only stand for the 
Lycians, the Dardanians, and others which occur in the Iliad in 
alliance against the Greek invaders. Now, to follow the precise 
statements of Homer, the Dardanians first gave their name to the 
— of the Troad, who in the third generation received from 

ros the appellation of Trojans. From thence tive more gene- 
rations bring us to the death of Hector and the fall of Troy, and 
from these data Mr. Gladstone calculates that “the settlement of 
Dardania was probably founded between 1466 and 1406 B.c., and 
the overthrow of Troy, on the same basis of computation, would 
—*, fall between 1286 and 1226 B.c.,” that is, from one 

undred to forty years earlier than the data commonly received. 

If, however [he continues], we are to read the inscriptions as meaning 


that these ians were Dardanians of Ilios, as appears to be held by a 
writer of authority (M. Lenormant), a new and rather important element 


_ is introduced, and we at once reach the time of King Ilos. We must then 


suppose that the rivalry of the Dardan and Trojan names for territorial 
supremacy had lasted for one generation longer ; and the combination 
against Rameses II. thus operates with a corresponding difference on the 
date of the foundation of Dardania. For, as Ilios was not founded until 
some ninety years, more or less, after Dardanos, it follows that if the 
name of the city was known in 1406 B.c., the epoch of Dardanos is thrown 
back to 1496 at the latest; . . . thus the epoch of the Troica is thrown 
back at least to about 1316 Bc. . . . According to this piece of 
evidence, the overthrow of ‘lroy might have been as late as 1226 B.c., or as 
early as 1316. 


We have allowed Mr. Gladstone to speak for himself, because he 
depends in his calculations on the exact aceuracy of the Homeric 
account of the generations of the Trojan rulers, on which our 
readers may perhaps place less implicit reliance. If, however, we 
may accept his conclusions on this point, they would seem to cor- 
roborate the inference from local discovery that the war is of much 
earlier date than that usually assigned to it. The monumental 
inscriptions at Karnak are now said to furnish further testimony to 
the same effect as that which has just been referred to. It was in 
the reign of Thothmes III. (1600—1550) that the power of 
Egypt was at its climax, and extended over the Greek peninsula 
and the islands. After that era the maritime ascendency of this 

t people was abated. In the next generation after Rameses II. 
Haypt was herself attacked by a combination of foreigners, among 
whom we read the names of the Achaians and Laconians, as 


well as the Tyrrhenians and Sicelians, at a date which may be 


placed about 1345. Now it will be found, on examination of the 
Homeric poem, that this era exactly coincides with the period 
when the Achaians held that ascendency among the tribes of Greece 
which Homer so evidently assigns to them, but which certainly 
passed away very soon afterwards. This, then, must be a close 
approximation to the epoch of the Trojan war, and that event 
must again be fixed within such limits as the interval between 
1345 B.C. and 1285. 

1t has been shown already that the recent local discoveries indicate 
agreat interval of time between the war and the composition of the 
poem. The new historical discoveries tend apparently in the same 
direction. That the author possessed some vague traditionary 
knowledge of Egypt, which shaped itself in very exaggerated 
‘forms and colours in his imagination, is clear enough; but can 
we suppose that such remarkable facts as a recent supremacy 
of Egypt over Greece and Asia, and a strong reactionary move- 
ment against her both east and west, could have occurred within 
two or three generations before the war, and have passed into 
such complete oblivion within two generations after it that 
“Homer,” not poet only, but national historian as he is, should 
make no reference to it whatever? This seems to us quite 
inadmissible; and it is important to observe how both the 
local and the historical discoveries seem to concur in discre- 
diting it. Without pretending to put forth a definite theory 
of the composition of the Homeric poems, we should be em- 
boldened by the result of these double investigations to insist 
all the more strongly on the indications of a much later origin for 
them, in their present form, derived from the manners they depict, 
and still more from the language in which they are delivered. We 
are free to admit that we have as yet met with no satisfactory 
solution of the problem of their existence at all; it is far easier no 
doubt to pull down theories in this case, as in many others, than 
to build one up; but the very novelty of the views to which 
these recent inquiries introduce us may dispose us to wait patiently, 
and not without hope, for further light, and to receive with the 
greatest satisfaction the contributions to our knowledge which a 
book like this of Mr. Gladstone’s puts so clearly and vividly 
before us. 


WYLLIE’S EXTERNAL POLICY OF INDIA.* 


db apery volume is a reprint of essays written in the intervals 
of business by a young member of the Bombay Civil 
Service, who was prematurely cut off from what, we doubt 
not, would have on a very distinguished career. The 
editorship of Mr. W. W. Hunter is a guarantee that the work is 
all that literary accomplishments can make it. The chief interest, 
however, lies more in the character and services of the late Mr. 
Wyllie than in the writings; and from the introductory memoir, 
as well as from a few other independent sources, we select the 
following facts, which may have attraction both for friends and re- 
latives, and for aspirants to those advantages which, coupled with 
frightful drawbacks, the Indian Civil Service now holds out toa 
competing public. The son of a military officer of the Bombay 
Establishment distinguished in Cutch, Afghanistan, and Sinde, 
young Wyllie was educated at the Edinburgh Academy, at 
Cheltenham College, and at Oxford, where he gained one scholar- 
ship at Lincoln and another at Trinity College. After obtain- 
ing a first-class in Moderations, he was led by domestic 
reasons to compete for an appointment in the Indian Civil 
Service, gained the eleventh place when twenty-two were 
successful, and reached India towards the close of 1856, 
just after the attainment of his majority. After a short 
residence at Sattara, he was appointed Political Assistant in 
Kattiawar, and when he had learnt district work for two years and a 
half in that province and in others, he had the good fortune to be 
selected, for his merit and capacity, for employment under the Chief 
Commissioner in Oudh. This involved the unusual occurrence 
of a transfer from one Presidency to another, and the selection 
is in itself a clear proof that young Wpyllie’s talents had 
already been appreciated by his superiors. His work as a 
district officer in that splendid province, which in just twenty 
years has passed from the middle ages to the close of the eighteenth 
century, led to an appointment first in the Oudh and then in the 
Calcutta Secretariat, the dream of many another ambitious young 
civilian. This was in 1862. In the remaining five and a half 
years of his service he passed through the Home, Financial, and 
Foreign Departments, six months of some. years being spent 
at Simla, and the remainder at Calcutta. But it was in the latter 
department that his talents were matured, his experience of ex- 
ternal and internal politics acquired, and his natural aptitude 
for periodical literature stimulated and developed. Yet, in spite 
of the attractions of the Calcutta Foreign Office, the old 
hankering after University honours returned to him, and he 
took advantage of a trip to England of nearly eighteen months’ 
duration to reside at Trinity College and to take his degree. We 
are by no means certain that this course ought to be held up 
admiringly as a precedent, or that we can conscientiously recom- 
mend it to other competitioners. In Mr. Wyllie’s peculiar case it was 
rendered feasible, and it may have been right. but in the majority 
of instances a Civil servant who has begun to grapple with one of 


* Essays on the External Policy of India. By the late J. W. S. Wyilie, 
M.A., C.S.L, H. M. India Civil Service ; sometime Acting Foreign Secretary 
to the Government of India. Edited, + ith a brief Life, by W. W. Hunter, 
B.A., LL.D., H. M. India Civil Service. London : Smith, Elder, & Co, 1875. 
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the most complex and attractive problems of modern times had far 
better spend his vacation in travel or recreation than in competing 
for honours with men eight or ten years his juniors. There is 
one period of life for examinations and another for active 
work, and official capacity is a matter not to be — by 
stiff and columns of marks. On his return to India, Mr. 
Wylhe was fortunate enough to secure the confidence of the 
Viceroy, Lord Lawrence, and he passed the latter part of bis 
career in studying Central Asian and frontier politics under 
a statesman of consummate experience, in mastering, analysing, 
and replying to the mass of correspondence which is entailed on 
the Indian Secretariat, and in making those contributions to an 
influential political journal which are the justification of the 
present work. in 1868 Mr. Wyllie was compelled to 
take three years’ furlough, and he never saw India again. His 
contest for Hereford, where he defeated the late Attorney- 
General, Sir R. Baggallay,.is probably more easily recalled to 
the minds of many readers than lis Indian career. He gained 
the second seat for the borough by a small majority, took his 
place in the House of Commons, but was unseated on petition, 
owing to what Mr. Hunter truly terms “the excessive zeal of an 
indiscreet supporter,” who, before taking the Liberal electors to 
the poll, had given them a breakfast. ‘The rest is soon told. Ex- 
cluded from the House, and unable to return to a profession which 
he had advisedly abandoned, he paid a visit to Paris ; and after a 
year died of cold and inflammation, which were too much for a 
frame already weakened by malarial fever. It may be said, in- 
deed, that he had never been actually free from disease since 
first attacked in Goozerat. His Indian service had previously been 
acknowledged by a Companionship of the Star of India. 

That the late Mr. Wyllie was a man of solid education, con- 
siderable accomplishments, engeging manners, and most estimable 
character, must be readily acknowledged by all who knew him. 
Nor do we wish to impugn the merit of several of the rs of 
which the volume is made up. But, while we would have 
young civilians imitate Mr. W yllie’s honesty and love of 
work, his geniality, his wide sympathies, his skilful combination of 
official diligence with literary grace and brilliancy, we think it 
most desirable that ambitious public servants should not be 
tempted prematurely to desert the path of Indian duty for the 
fascinations of English controversy and Parliamentary debate. 
The House, if it is to be, as Mr. Roebuck deemed it, an epitome of 
English life everywhere, nray well afford a few seats to Indianand 
Colonial celebrities. But they should be emeriti. Bad health may 
be a very good reason for throwing up a service where only one 
man in fifty can discharge his duties in a hill climate. But inde- 
a in worldly affairs, which Mr. Wyllie does not appear to 

ave possessed, is surely a condition precedent to the desertion of 
a fine service and to a Parliamen candidate-ship. This may 
Appear somewhat ungracious, but those who deliberately adopt an 
tern country as their own ought not to be encouraged to 
abandon it for such an uncertainty as politics in England. 

The articles selected by Mr. Hunter for reprint are by no means 
all of equal merit. There are two from the Edinburgh Review, two 
from the Fortntghtly, an early essay from the Calcutta Review, and 
a long official note or précis on a recondite and exquisitely Oriental 
but suggestive topic, exhumed from the Calcutta Foreign Office. 
We have no present intention of going deeply into the various 
questions as to our duty or our policy in Central Asia which these 
papers raise. But we desire to draw attention to Mr. Hunter's 
mode of dealing with articles in which their late author expresses 
views which time has not only not confirmed but has disproved, 
and which the editor cannot endorse. Students of Italian paint- 
ings are very familiar with the prima, the seconda, and the ultima 
mamera of certain artists. The foreign policy of the Government 
of India, which is the subject of the article in the Edinburgh 
Review, is in Mr. Wyllie’s first manner, and it is also in his best. 
He then had a storehouse of accurate facts to resort to, and a sense 
of responsibility to guide his The paper is, in consequence, 
excellent in language, convincing in statement, and admirable in 
tone. The first of the reprints from the Fortnightly Review brings 
us to the second stage. ‘The author had not yet lost all the tradi- 
tions of his service in the Foreign Office or the seal of official 
reticence and moderation. He still sees his way clearly through 
the tangled web of Afghan politics ; he stigmatizes the wild pro- 
posal to occupy Quetta with just teers: as untenable on poli- 
tical, strategical, and financial grounds ; and he sums up by showing 
clearly that it was the wisest course to allow Shere Ali to fight 
his own battles, and to help him by money and munitions only 
when he had recovered his paternal throne by sheer pluck. Mr. 
Hunter remarks that the author, had he lived, would probably have 
revised his opinion, and that he would not have expressed 
himself with so much certainty as to the impolicy of an outpost at 
Quetta. Of course a change in affairs at Kabul may modify the 
opinion of statesmen older than Mr. Wyllieand almost as wise and ex- 
perienced as Mr. Hunter ; but the main arguments against occupying 
an outpost at a frightful expense and facilitating Russian advance 
by meeting it half ways remain just as tough and unas- 
sailable as ever. But this review will stand examination far 
better than the second reprint from the Fortnightly, to which its 
author was ily induced to give the sensational title of 
“ Mischievous Activity.” We with some surprise Mr. 
Hunter's statement that he has reprinted it “ with omissions and 
modifications of e ion,” such as the author “would have 
himself made, had he lived to reprint it at this date.” Surely this 
is a violation of a very we stood literary canon. Reprints 


of exploded theories, discredited opinions, and prophecies scattered 


to the winds, may be extremely valuable. But then we require 
the very form and pressure of the time which has been described. 
And Mr. Hunter, admitting that he has touched up the picture, 
goes on to tell us that, after all, the likeness is a bad one, and that 
“in every point dealt with, from the instability of the Amir’s 
rule and the danger of his administrative reforms, to the Seistan 
complication, and the evil effects of the Ambala Durbar in Russia 
and Persia,” the events of the last five years have falsified the 

redictions of the essay. Mr. Hunter, with unconscious irony, 
See dealt a severe blow at those who sneer at the official 
mind, and he adds no less than nine foot notes to show indis- 
putably where and how the writer went astray. The truth is 
that this paper had fur better have been omitted. Released 
from official restraint, barred from reference to dull but exhaustive 
and accurate sources of information, and misled by the crude reason- 
ings of “ advanced thinkers,” Mr. Wyllie surrendered his usual sound 
judzment, and penned what we are quite sure he would now have 
‘been the first to commit flamme sive Mari Hadriano. 

‘The essay on Western China (Zdinburgh Review, April 1868) 
is just the kind of useful paper which a clever author can put 
together from abundant materials regarding a country of which he 
lmows nothing from actual observation or travel. It contains 
much valuable information, but we must point out that the 
writer’s estimate of the “decadence ” of China is entirely at vari- 
ance with that of Sir Rutherford Alcock, who, we gather from his 
recent work, has a firm belief in the recuperative vigour and the 
undiminished resources of that enormous empire. The remaining 
paper about the Rao of Kutch and his kindred is one over which 
even the Prince of Wales's visit to India will hardly shed a gleam 
of interest. But it is an excellent specimen of the sort of “ Note” 
or “ Précis” which a young Under-Secretary will often have to draw 
4 In Indian official parlance, officers of the Secretariat write 
“Notes.” Viceroys, Governors, and Councillors write “‘ Minutes.” 
But, on nearly all vexed, unpleasant, and complicated subjects 
the “Note” of the Secretary or Under-Secretary is usually the 
commencement of a paper warfare by the Indian Cabinet, and 
possibly the core a Resolution which eventually discloses 
the Imperial licy to the outside world. ‘The point 
may arise in thie way. Some Resident or Political Agent 
writes a despatch to say that the relations between the 
Jam, or Rao, or Rana, or Maharaja of some  out-of- 
the-way principality and his nobles, never cordial, have 
been again unsettled. The little State is threatened with 
financial discredit, open warfare, or ruinous intrigues. The Sena- 
putt?, or Commander-in-Chief, sides with one party because he is 
related to one of the Thakoors by marriage. The Muntri, or Prime 
Minister, takes the opposite view because his grandfather had a 
dispute on a point of caste with the grand-uncle of the Senaputti, 
the merits of which no one but Sir John Malcolm ever professed 
to understand. Matters have reached such a pitch that the Para- 
mount Power is bound to interfere. On receipt of this alarming 
despatch, the dusty records of the Foreign Office, extending from 
the era of Lord Wellesley to that of Lord Lawrence, are brought 
out of their pigeon-holes. The dispute, it seems, has never failed te 
come up at intervals under various phases for a oes of seventy or 
eighty years. Lord Wellesley had sent Colonel Close to investigate 
the matter on the spot. The Marquess of Hastings had brought the 
inexpressible charm of his manner to bear on the ‘disputants of his 
day, and had preverted an outbreak even in all the excitement of 
the Mahratta and Pindarrie wars. The quarrel revived in the time 
of Lord Auckland, who patched it up somehow, until our reverses 
at Kabul gave him something to settle besides the right of two 
claimants to nominate the priest of a certain temple, or to invest 
the successor to a fief by marking his forehead with a long streak 
of white paint. Lord Dalhousie, to whom this legacy had been be- 
queathed by Lord Hardinge, reviewed the correspondence of fifty 
years in a masterly minute,held that the sound rule of Lord Wellesley 
should never have been abandoned, reminded the combatants that 
neither of them could draw a sword or fire a matchlock without 
incurring the grave displeasure of the British Government, and 
carried with him, by his sagacious reasoning, his colleagues in 
Council, the whole Court of Directors, and the President of the 
Board of Control. After the Mutiny, the Prince and his turbu- 
lent barons had again to yield to the dignified remonstrances and 
the stately presence of Lord Canning in one of his imposing Durbars. 
Lord Elgin handed over the co nderce on this inflammatory 
topic, more bulky than ever, to Major-General Durand and to Sir 
Henry Maine; the former as being deeply versed in political prece- 
dents, and the latter in international law. In short, the case is found 
to resemble one of those old and interminable Equity suits in which 
every Lord Chancellor, at some period of his career, had held 
a brief or passed an order. In a comprehensive “ Note,” the 
Under-Secretary points out the landmaris of the Imperial policy, 
arranges the prominent facts, sends adrift all superfluous 
rences, selects an important despatch by Colonel Tod, a warning 
administered by Lord William Bentinck, and a compromise in 
writing agreed to by theancestors of the claimants, brings down the 
q to the very last telegram from the Agent, and then leaves 
it to His Excellency in Council to say whether the subordinate 
of a subordinate noble is to have his forehead daubed by his 


immediate feudal superior, or whether this grave, time-honoured, 
and indi ceremony can be only by the 
lf. “Forms are with Orientals,’ said 


a master of this kind of statecraft ; and on the right and ‘timely 
settlement of some mysterious point of etiquette may hang uot 
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merely the credit of a clever young official, but the contentment 
ef a dozen “Barons,” and the tranquillity of a province. The 
précis of Mr. Wyllie, which really differs little from the above 
sketch in scope or substance, is an excellent specimen of what a 
young man who has just gained his first in tions may be 
engaged on in a few years’ time. 

at we have felt it right to say a napry S the not very 
judicious republication of one of the essays of Mr. Wyllie must 
not be taken as a dissent from the eulogy passed by Mr. Hunter 
on his friend. Heartily welcomed by the older race of Civil 
servants, honourably distinguished even amongst the clever men 
of his own generation, Mr. Wyllie, in his too short career, had 
already surpassed expectation, and had given reason to hope that 
he would eventually win some of the highest posts in the poli- 
tical or executive departments which it is in the power of the 
Indian Government to bestow. 


ERASMUS ON PILGRIMAGES.* 


M lig first edition of this book , we believe, more than 
thirty years ago, and Mr. Nichols had begun revising it, with 
a view to bringing out a second, a few months before his death. 
The present editor tells us that he has made some further emenda- 
tions; and he considers that the time is opportune for a republication, 
because, while at the period of its first appearance pilgrimage, in 
England at least, was a thing of the past, we have since witnessed 
a revival of the practice, though under altered conditions. We 
agree with him that these treatises of Erasmus are worth reprint- 
ing, and many of the illustrative notes are useful and appropriate ; 
but there is too evident an attempt at book-making about 
some parts of the volume. Long extracts from Murray’s Hand- 
books and some thirty pages of the Zimes’ reports of pilgrim- 
to Pontigny, Paray-le-Monial, and Lourdes are quite out of 
place in such a work. Nor can we congratulate the translator on 
is success in carrying out his rather needlessly ostentatious dis- 
claimer of writing “in any polemical spirit.” There is throughout 
a too obvious disposition to make controversial capital out of the 
satirical comments of Erasmus, who certainly was not, as his 
translator is obliged to admit, a Protestant in the ordi sense 
of the term—-still less, like himself, an extreme Protestant. Eras- 
mus censured roundly the superstitions and abuses prevalent in his 
Church at the time, as many sincere Roman Catholics would no 
doubt be ready to censure them now if the reins of ecclesiastical 
discipline were not drawn so much tighter than they were in 
the: sixteenth century. But a writer who himself composed 
rayers to the Virgin, one of which is quoted here, entreating 
jo to use her irresistible influence with her Divine Son, can 
hardly be said to conform to any Protestant standard of ortho- 
doxy. The real interest of these Colloquies of Erasmus is his- 
torical, not controversial, and in this aspect they derive con- 
siderable interest both from the author and the subject-matter, 
which is not diminished but increased by the circumstance already 
referred to, that Erasmus continued to the last, as there is no 
reason to doubt, a sincere Roman Catholic. And if “it is easy at 
Rome to praise the Romans,” the greater weight must attach from 
that fact to his censures. His main design in composing his 
«Pilgrimage ” is very clearly summed up by himself in the follow- 
ing passage 

In the “ Peregrinatio Religionis ergo ” I censure those who have violently 
«jected all images from churches : and then such as run mad upon pilgrim- 
ages undertaken under pretext of religion, for which now even associations 
are formed. Those who have been to Jerusalem are called knights, and 
they call one another brothers, and on Palm-Sunday seriously act a ridi- 
culous farce, dragging along an ass with a rope, themselves being not much 
different from the wooden beast they draw. ‘Those who have been to Com- 
postella imitate the same thing. Such performances may be allowed indeed 
2s an indulgence of men’s fancies ; but it is not to be borne that they should 
claim any pious merit in them. In this colloquy those also are stigmatised 
who exhibit doubtful relics for real, who attribute to them greater value 
than they are worth, or sordidly manufacture them for gain. 


This view of the matter is fully borne out by the examination 
of William Thorpe, the Lollard, before Archbishop Arundel, about 
# century earlier, a part of which is here reproduced by Mr. 
Nichols, We subjoin one short passage :— 

And 1 saide, as the e of men and 
women that goe now on pi — e not these conditions, nor 
yoveth to busie them faithfallie or to have. For, as I well know, since I 
bave full oft assuid, examine, whosoever will, twenty of these pilgrimes, and 
he shall not find three men or women that know surely a commandment of 
God, nor can they say their Pater Noster and Ave Maria, nor their Creed 
readily in any manner of language. And, as I have learned, and also know 
somewhat by experience, of these same pilgrimes, telling the cause whie 
that many men and women go hither and thither now on pilgrimage : It is 
more for the health of their bodies then of their soules ; more for to have 
riches and prosperitie of this world then for to be enriched with vertues in 
their soules ; more to have here worldlie and fleshlie friendship then for to 
have friendship of God and of his saintes in heaven. For, whatsoever thing 
man or woman doth, the friendship of God, nor of any other saint, cannot 
be had without keeping of God’s commandments. 


“To which, and a deal more to the same effect, the Archbisho 


And the Archbishop said to me, Leud losell! thou seest not far inough 
in this matter, for thou considerest not the great travaile of pilgrimes ; 


* Pilgrimages to St. Walsingham and St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
By Desiderius Erasmus. Se Translated, with an Tateaenin and 
Illustrative Notes, by J. G. Nichols, F.S.A. Second Edition. London: 
John Murray. 1875. 


therefore thou blamest that thing that is praisable. I say to thee, that it is 
right wel done thet pilgrims have with them both singers and also pipers ; 
that when one of them that goeth barefoot striketh his toe upon a stone, and 
hurteth him sore, and maketh him bleede, it is well done that he or his 
fellow begin then a song, or else take out of his bosom a bagpipe, for to 
drive awaie with such mirth the hurt of his fellow ; for with such solace the 
travaile and wearinesse of pilgrimes is lightly and merrily borne out. 


The short pene» on Erasmus on Rash Vows points in the same 
direction, as may be gathered from his own defence of it in his 
De Utilitate Collogmorum, published at Basle in 1526, which is 
worth quoting :— 

The Colloquy on visiting Sacred Places checks the superstitious‘and ex- 
travagant fancy of certain people who imagine it the height of piety to have 
seen Jerusalem: whither, over such wide distances of sea and land, run old 
bishops, leaving their flock, which ought to be tended; thither go men of 
rank, deserting their families and their estates ; thither go husbands, whose 
children and wives require some guardian of their education and their 
modesty ; thither young men and women, not without great danger to their 
morals and chastity. Some even go again and again, and indeed do nothing 
else all their lives ; and all along the name of religion is given to supersti- 
tion, love of change, folly, and rashness; and a man who, contrary to the 
doctrine of Paul, deserts his own, will carry off the credit of sanctity, and 
flatter himself that he has fulfilled all the requirements of devotion. 


The “ Pilgrimage ” itself occupies about sixt, es only, nearl 
three hundred more being evened to Notes | ntroduction. It 

igygius, the pilgrimages actually made mus to the shrines 
of Our Lady at Walsingham and St. _ oo at Canterbury, 
and should be read through, as it stands, to be appreciated; no 
selection of extracts would do justice to the general impression 
produced on the reader’s mind. The most interesting of the notes, 
though they do not contain much that is new, are those which 
concern—to borrow the phraseology of Henry VIII.’s Proclama- 
tion in 1538—“ the death, which they untruly called martirdome, 
of Thomas Becket, sometime Archbishop of Canterbury”; an 
event which must always have an important place in the civil and 
ecclesiastical history of England, whether we regard the murdered 
prelate as a patriot and a saint, or, according to the Royal declara- 
tion, “rather esteem him a rebel and traitor.” Mr. Nichols makes 
no secret of his own hearty adherence to the Tudor view of the 
matter. We have said that this is the most interesting portion of the 
notes, but here an important reservation must be made. For two 
minor tractates of Erasmus, of very considerable historical interest, 
are embodied in these notes; indeed, to our mind, they are more 
gag a permanent place in literature than the Peregrinatio 
itself. e mean the sketches of Dean Colet and of Archbishop 
Warham. Colet was an intimate friend of Erasmus, and was in 
many respects like him both in character and tone of thought, 
though a man of much deeper moral and religious earnestness. He 
was a reformer in the same sense that Erasmus was a reformer, and 
though he died several years before the beginning of the English 
Reformation, there is nothing to show that he would have gone alon 
with the religious c introduced, when the movement 
ret the correction of practical abuses, any more than Erasmus 
did himself. In the correction of prevalent abuses and superstitions, 
however, the good Dean displayed, not, like Erasmus, a mere literary 
enthusiasm, but an active and resolute zeal; nor did he preach to 
others what he did not himself consistently practise. Thus we are 
told that, on being appointed by Henry VII. to the Deanery of St. 
Paul’s, which then, as now, was “ the foremost dignity of its kind 
in England,” he considered himself “ called to labour, not to dignity 
merely, amended the decayed discipline of his Chapter, and, what 
was then a new thing, began to preach on every feast in his church, 
besides the extraordinary sermons which he gave sometimes at 
Court, and sometimes in various other places.” A large congrega- 
tion collected to hear him at St. Paul’s, among whom Sir Thomas 
More was one of the most regular attendants. His manner of life 
was simple and devout, and he spent large sums in charitable 
works, Of these, far the best known, of course, is the foundation 
“ of a new school in the limits of St. Paul’s, which he dedi- 
cated to the Boy Jesus,” perceiving, observes his friendly biogra- 
pher, that “ the chief hope of the State consisted in the judicious 
education of youth.” The masters were well endowed, that they 
might teach gratuitously, and the number of boys in the school 
was limited to i53:— 

He divided it into four apartments. Into the first boys enter as catechu- 
mens, but no one is admitted that is not already able to read and write. 
The second receives those who are taught by the under-master ; the third 
those whom the upper-master instructs. These two parts are separated 
from each other by a curtain, which is drawn, or withdrawn, at pleasure. 
Above the m 8 chair is a seated figure of beautiful workmanship, the 
| Jesus, in the attitude of teaching, whom the whole flock, on entering 

leaving the school, salutes with a hymn; and above is the face of the 
Father, saying, Ipsum AupiTE! for these words he inscribed at my sug- 
gestion. In the fourth or last a ent is the chapel, in which divine ser- 
vice may be performed. The whole school has no corners or closets, so that 
it gives no room for eating or sleeping. Every boy has his own seat on 
benches, gradually rising, and at fixed intervals. hey class has sixteen, 
and the boy who heads his class has a seat a little raised above the rest. 
Nor is any applicant admitted indiscriminately, but a choice is made of dis- 
positions and capacities. 
Colet placed his new institution under the control of “ certain 
ied citizens ” (the Company of Mercers) of approved character, 
for reasons of which Erasmus has elsewhere given rather a curious 
explanation in his dialogue De Pronunciatione :— 

Ursus. Thus John Colet, a man worthy of perpetual remembrance, when 

he had added a school for boys to the church of Saint Paul’s, found hi: 
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pe greatest culty in determining to whom he should consign the govern- 
A ment of the institution. The bishops deem such a matter unworthy of thei: 
care, The schoolmen fancy their calling is rather to collect fees than take 
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charge of schools, and think they have filled their office fairly if they do not 
tithe the schoolmaster. In colleges of canons the worse part almost always 
bears sway. The magistrates either want judgment, or favour private 
did he at last adopt ? 

Ursus. He set over his scheol a married man, and who was rich in 
children. He entrusted its superintendence to certain lay citizens, of whose 
integrity he thought so highly that he had good hope it would descend to 
their next heirs. 

It is difficult for a man who has been trained in a one-sided or 
defective system, and has become alive to its weaknesses, always 
to preserve the balance of his judgment; and there is certainly an 
absence of all moderation in the eu applied by Colet to the 
writings of Thomas Aquinas, though it may only mark a natural 
recoil from the almost idolatrous reverence paid to them during 
the later middle ages. “ Why do you preach up that fellow,” he 
replied to Erasmus, “who, if he had not great arrogance, would 
not have defined everything with so much rashness and so 
much dogmatism, and, if he had not possessed some worldly 

irit, would not have so contaminated the whole doctrine of 

hrist with his own profane philosophy?” But this impetuosity 
of tone was very unusual with him. ere is for the most part a 
judicial calmness about his estimate of men and things which, in 
an age of fierce controversy and sharp transition, is very remark- 
able. We are told, for instance, that he was not favourably dis- 
sed towards monasteries, and gave them very little, not that he 
Seempeoned of the religious orders—for he had entertained the 
idea of joining one—but because their members did not live up to 
their vows. To take again what-has become a burning question in 
our own day, “ whilst he strongly approved of secret (or auricular) 
confession, asserting that he had never derived from any other 
source so much spiritual consolation and support, he equally 
strongly piel 5 its anxious and too frequent repetition.” It is 
amusing to find that one of the charges brought against him by 
his persistent enemy, the Bishop of London, who accused him to 
the Archbishop of heresy, was “that, when in his sermons he 
had said that some preached from book (the lifeless practice 
followed by many in England), he had obliquely reflected upon 
the Bishop, who, on account of his age, was accustomed to do so.” 
This shows that the custom of preaching written sermons did not, 
as is often supposed, come in with the Reformation, and is rather 
an English than a Protestant peculiarity. The Archbishop treated 
these malicious charges against Colet as they deserved, and this 
leads us to notice in conclusion the character which Erasmus has 
left of him. 

Warham, that “true primate, not only in rank, but also in every 
kind of merit,” has hardly had justice done to his memory. He 
was eclipsed during life by the commanding figure of Wolsey, and 
the dignified quiet of his uneventful primacy is thrown into the 
shade by the stormy vicissitudes of the erratic career of his suc- 
cessor. Nevertheless, Archbishop Warham presents a graceful 
example of that special type of mitts sapientia which has in later 
days been admired, or its absence deplored, as the appropriate 
ornament of his high office. There is a story told of the 
late Dr. Candlish once having occasion somewhat reluctantly to 
seek an interview, on some matter of business, with Arch- 
bishop Howley. His Presbyterian prejudices were strong, and he 
was prepared to encounter a “‘ bjs a0 full of pride ” when he entered 
the uncongenial precincts of beth Palace ; but he was agree- 
ably disappointed. On his return he was heard to observe that the 
Archbishop seemed to move unscathed amid all the pomp of his 
surroundings. (which at that period was still considerable) like 
the Three Children in the midst of the fiery furnace, and that he 
had never so truly felt himself in the presence of a man of God. 
We are reminded of this anecdote by Hansen's description of his 
genial and munificent patron :— 

Whilst very many others treat me with marked kindness, so chiefly does 
that my especial Macenas the Archbishop of Canterbury,—or rather not 
mine only, but the patron of all the learned, among whom I take the lowest 
place, if any at all. Almighty God! how felicitous, how copious, how ready, 
is the genius of that man! what skill in conducting the most important 
business! how extraordinary his learning! But then what unheard-of 
courtesy towards every one! what pleasantness in address! so that, in a 
manner truly royal, he dismisses no one from him depressed. Moreover, 
how great and what ready liberality! Lastly, in such an eminence of for- 
tune and dignity, what an absence of pride! so that he alone appears tu be 
unaware of his greatness. In protecting his friends no one is more faithful 
or more constant. In fine, he is a true primate, not only in rank, but in 
every kind of merit. 

And after describing how Warham discharged the high and onerous 
duties of the Chancellorship, he thus proceeds :— 

But at the same time he was so vigilant and attentive in matters relating 
to religion and his ecclesiastical functions that you would say he was en- 
gaged in no external concerns. He found time sufficient to discharge reli- 
giously the solemn duty of prayer, to perform mass almost daily, to be 
present besides at two or three services, to hear causes, to receive embassies, 
to advise the king if any thing of importance had arisen in court ; to visit 
his churches, wherever his presence was required ; to receive his guests, 
often amounting to two hundred ; and lastly his leisure was given to read- 
ing. For occupations so various he found one life sufficient, no part of 
which he bestowed on hunting, none on dice, none on empty tales, none on 
luxury or pleasures. In the place of all these amusements he had either 
some agreeable reading, or conversation with a learned man. Although he 
sometimes had bishops, dukes, and earls as his guests, yet dinner was always 
finished within the space of one hour. In the midst of a sumptuous table, 
as his dignity demands, it is incredible to say how he abstained from all 
delicacies. He rarely tasted wine, but generally, when already a septuage- 
narian, used to dri 


very weak ale, which they there call beer, and even 
that very sparing! 


Moreover, when he had taken the smallest quantity 


cf food, yet with the kindness of his looks, and the cheerfulness of his dis- 
course, he 


enlivened the whole table. You perceived the same gravity 


either before or after dinner. He abstained entirely from suppers, or if 
some of his intimate friends, of which number we were, happened to be with 
him, he sat down, but scarcely touched the viands ; but, if no such com- 
pany were there, he spent the time of supper either in prayer or in reading. 
And as he abounded himself in very happy pleasantries, but far removed 
from bitterness or indecorum, so he was pleased with the more free jests of 
his friends: yet he shrunk as much from scurrility or detraction as any 
would do from a serpent. Thus this excellent man made those days abun- 
dantly long, of the shortness of which so many complain. 

We have given somewhat copious extracts, as the best means of 
ges Bee our readers what is chiefly of interest in this volume. 
It might have been compressed with advantage; but they may be 
content to overlook a good deal of eae which is 
easily left on one side—for the sake of the y solid matter, in 
the shape of reprints and illustrations, which it contains. 


BRIGHT’S ENGLISH HISTORY FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS.* 


—_— years ago, as we learn from Mr, Bright's preface, at a 
meeting of public school masters the want of a useful book 
of English history for school teaching was spoken of. Against the 
books ordinarily used were objected—“ first, the absence of histo- 
rical perspective, produced by the unconnected manner in which 
the facts were narrated, and the inadequate mention of the foreign 
relations of the country; secondly, the omission of many important 
points of constitutional history; thirdly, the limitation of the his- 
tory to ad oe relations of the nation, to the exclusion of its 
social growth.” It was suggested to Mr. Bright, who as Histo- 
rical Lecturer in three Oxford Colleges, and late Master of the 
Modern School in Marlborough College, is well qualified to judge 
what are the requirements of teachers and learners, that he should 
“attempt to supply this want”; and the first instalment of the 
work thus undertaken, covering the period from 449 to 1485, is 
now before us, Mr. Bright us that “it was at first intended 
to approach the history almost entirely on the social and constitu- 
tional side ”; but a short trial proved, what indeed we should have 
expected, that to do this would require such a constant employ- 
ment of allusions, and so much previous knowledge on the part of 
the reader, as to be unsuitable for a school book. Constitutional 
history, in fact, is neither interesting nor even intelligible until 
the actual course of events has been thoroughly mastered; and 
still more is this the case with social history, which is, 
moreover, to a t extent a work of imagination. The 
stages of the growth of society are not recorded in chronicles 
or in State papers; and history socially treated is, in truth, 
the historian’s opinion upon the mass of facts before him. 
When the laws of social science have been satisfactorily 
settled, we may hope to see some agreement among our philoso- 
phical and social historians; but at present the view they take of 
the growth of society depends very much upon their respective 
idiosyncrasies. Mr. Bright, however, lets us know that the deci- 
sion “to limit the description of the growth of society to a few 
comprehensive chapters and passages” was taken against his incli- 
nation, although he adds that he can no longer regret it, “as the 
social side of our history has been so adequately treated by Mr. 
Green in his History of the English People.” It may be easily 
supposed that a work ona plan approved by the united wisdom of 
a meeting of public school masters is a more steady-going and less 
new-fangled production than that of the brilliant writer to whom 
this <9 oa is paid. Mr. Bright half apologizes for being so far 
behind the times as to retain the usual division into reigns, rather 
than “disturb the knowl boys have already gained by the 
introduction of a new though more scientific division.” And so 
we are allowed to keep to a method of division which, if not 
“ scientific,” at any rate rests upon facts, and not upon theories. 
On the other hand, the modern school will be conciliated by find- 
ing the starting-point of the book taken at a.p. 449, and not 
B.C. 55. For constitutional or social history this is undoubtedly 
right, and the author truly remarks that the Roman rule has had 
little or no influence upon the development of the nation. Still a 
question might be raised whether in a narrative history it is not 
useful to have a slight preliminary sketch of the British-Roman 
period. We should be sorry to see the next generation grow w 
in ignorance of the “ British warrior queen,” though it is w 
that they should be warned that it is not her posterity who swa’ 
“regions Cesar never knew.” If we open the ld-English 
Chronicle we see that its compilers, though assuredly they were 
well aware that they themselves were Englishmen and not Welsh~ 
men, yet thought good to begin with the Britons and “ Oaius 
Julius, the Emperor.” Mr. Bright dashes straight into his story 
without stopping to explain who the people dwelling in 
Britain were :— 
The dominion of the Romans in Britain had been complete. The 
country, as far as the Frith of Forth, had been brought under Roman 
civilization. But in England, as elsewhere, the continuance of that form of 
civilization had produced weakness; and the unconquered Britons of the 
North, known by the name of Picts, broke into the Romanized districts, and 
pushed their incursions far into the centre of the country. On all sides, the 
nations outside the Empire were breaking through its limits and threaten- 
ing its existence. The danger which threatened the very heart of the 
Empire, from the advance of the Goths into Italy, compelled the Romans 


in 411 to withdraw their legions from rg oay Hien leave the inhabitants of 
the island to fight their own battles with the Pi 


* English History for the Use of Public Schools. By the Rev. J. Franck, 
From the Departure of the 
and Plans. Rivingtons: 


Bright, M.A. Period I. Medieval Monarchy. 
Romans to Richard III., 449-1485. With 
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Still this ing has the merit of brevity and decision, and would 
alter, Was it not for the mention of England 
in Britain before the lish came there. We may here note a 
remarkable entry under the 1137, in the table of contents— 
‘ Last national effort of the English.” It is really sad to think 
that for seven centuries we have never roused ourselves to make 
another national effort. However, to return to our heroic days, 
Mr. Bright gives a good description of the English conquest of 
Britain, and due stress on the point that it was “not only a 
conquest, but a re-settlement.” When he unhesitatingly re 
sents the first recorded trial of strength between Welsh -f; ad 
lish, the battle of Aylesford, as an a victory, he enters 
upon debateable ground, as is evidenced by a recent critic having 

en Mr. Green to task for holding the same view. These 
writers have, however, only followed the lead of Florence of Wor- 
cester, who says:—‘Licet in ea pugna Hors occisus esset, 
Hengst tamen victoriam habuit; et post hec cum filio suo Asc 
are coepit.” This may be merely an inference drawn by 
Fives from the lan of the Chronicle, but it is at any rate 
not the invention of modern authors. Mr. Bright is seen at his 
best when giving an account of the general tendencies of a reign 
or a period, or when weighing one political force against an- 
other. In such passages his remarks are usually just and thought- 
ful, and clearly expressed. Thus, at the end of the reign of 
Edward IV., Sues is an excellent summary of the state of the 
mation under that prince, and the character of the monarchy he 
develo The Introduction also, which gives a rapid sketch of 
the political growth of land, is in many points good, though 
‘we cannot see why “ mo! by Divine right” should be called 
“the logical offspring of feudalism.” The tendency of feudalism 
‘was to destroy the central authority in all but name; and “ Divine 
wight ” is traceable to clerical and legal rather than to feudal in- 
fluences. Later on Mr. Bright shows that he understands the 
hostile attitude of the Norman kings towards feudalism, and he 
ives the true interpretation of the oath exacted at the Salisb 
Gemet of 1086, which has so often been thought to mar 
the introduction of the feudal system. The elaborate chapter on 
the “State of Society” from 449 to 1066 would, however, have 
been better without such frequent reference to “feudalism ” and 
“the feudal system” before any explanation of those terms has 
een given. The narrative is for the most part dry, and in one or 
two A stom it reads as if it had been hastily abridged, rather to the 
anu of the story. Thus, in the account of one of the many crimes 

Eadric Streona, we read :— 

ic had of course joined the victorious 3 but his istent 
was the of the coun # e a at 
Oxford, Sigeferth and Morkere, Thegns of the Five Danish Burghs. The 
wife of Sigeferth was kept a prisoner, and taken in marriage by Edmund 
Tronside, Aithelred’s son. This Prince thus acquired possession of the Five 
Burghs, and secured an influence which enabled him to take up a position 
in opposition to Eadric. 
Here one of the main incidents of the story, the murder of 
Sigeferth and Morkere by Eadric, is left out, and it is never 
veven hinted that Sigeferth’s wife was a widow when she was 
“taken in iage” by Eadmund. There is.a worse break be- 
tween the reigns of Henry VI. and Edward IV., where all mention 
of the acknowledgment of Edward of York as King is omitted, 
and the reader is left to guess that “ the Earl of March ” in 
~one page is the same man as “ Edward IV.” in the next. In addi- 
tion to its being a necessary link in the chain of events, the 


vance which should have prevented its bei 
King Eadwig is introduced casually into narrative with- 
out any explanation as to how he came to succeed Eadred. 
Nor do we think the relations between the young King Ead- 
wig and Alligifu are fairly stated when the latter is de- 
scribed as one of the leaders in “.a palace intrigue” and 
as having “ obtained influence over the lad.” The brief notice 
in the Chronicle, “In this year Archbishop Oda separated King 
Eadwig and A£ligyfu, because they were too near akin,” implies a 
marriage, though an uncanonical one, of which Mr. Bright gives 
no hint. Bishop Birinus, the evangelist of the West-Saxons, 
should not have been reckoned among the missionaries from 
Lindisfarmn. He had been consecrated in Italy, and came “cum 
<onsilio 


pape Honorii” into Britain. From the dates, indeed, it 

his work among the West-Saxons 

‘before Aidan established himself in Lindisfarn. And as Aidan’s 

ce in Northumberland was solely in consequence of King 

Bewald’s application to the Seots fora bishop, it is rather unfair 

towards the sainted King that an unfortunate arrangement of 

tenses should make it appear as if, on comingto the throne, he had 
found Aidan already labouring among his people. 

Neither the text nor the table of contents is by any means free 
‘from those slips of the pen or errors of the press which are of no 
great importance in themselves, but which are likely to mislead or 

learners. Esser occurs twice when Wessex would seem to 

meant (pp. 20,21); “Orford in Kent” is put for Otford, as the 
scene of one of Radmund Ironside’s victories over the Danes. 
The Earldom of Mercia, which is said at 
stored to A®lfgar after Godwine's death, should have been the 
Earldom of East-Anglia. And it is almost enough to make Mr. 
Freeman feel that he has lived and laboured in vain when Harold’s 
foundation at Waltham is twice called an “ Abbey,” even though 
the offence is mitigated by the further statement that it was 
“occupied by secular canons.”  Aithelred the Unready’s ac- 


p- 23 to have been re- 


cession is in one place dated 975, instead of 979. William of 
Normandy’s first conquest of Maine should have been dated 1063, 
not 1073. The day of hia landing at Pevensey is not absolutely 
certain, but Mr. Freeman gives the weight of his authority to the 
date of the 28th, not, as here, the 29th of September. “Swend of 
Norway,” at p. 45, should be Swend of Denmark ; “ King Robert,” 
at p. 56, should be Duke Robert. The “ Dictum of Kenilworth” 
should be dated 1266, not 1267. The “ Extinction of the Scotch 
royal family ” during the reign of Edward I. is dated 1282, four 
years before the male line was extinguished by the death of Alex- 
ander III. The great Statute of 1275, though rightly named in 
the text “of Westminster,” appears in the table of contents as the 
“ Statute of Winchester.” Confusion on this point ought to have 
been the more carefully avoided because there exists a real 
Statute of Winchester, d ten years later. In the text our 
attention is called to the form in which the Statute of 1275 is 
enacted. “ The present statute [of 1275] was said to be enacted 
“by the King by the advice of his Council and the assent of Par- 
liament.’” This no doubt gives the sense, but it does not literally 
translate the formula, and therefore should not have been placed be- 
tween inverted — The — “assent of Parliament” = 
not appear in the original, which, omitting unnecessary wo! 
runs Ces Establisemenz le Rey Edward .. ., fer 
a Weymoster a son primer parlement general . . ., par son conseil 
e par le assentement des Erceveskes, Eveskes, Abbes, Priurs, 
Contes, Barons, et la Communaute de la tere ileokes somons, . . .” 
The provisions of the Statute of Mortmain, 7 Edw. I. stat. 2, are 
described twice, in slightly différent words:—first, that by this 
statute “it was forbidden, without the King’s consent, to leave 
property to religious corporations”; secondly, that by it it was 
enacted “ that no property should be given or left to the Church 
without royal permission.” These statements seem to betray 
the common confusion between the 7 Edw. I. stat. 2. and the 
9 Geo. II. c. 36, also known as the Statute of Mortmain. There 
is nothing said in the 7 Edw. I. about leaving property. It forbids 
any transaction whereby lands and tenements may any wise come 
into mortmain. Again, it is not, as Mr. Bright states, the Statute 
of Westminster (3 Edw. I.), which is renewed by the Statute 
of Stamford (2 Edw. II.), but part of the “ Articuli super 
Cartas” (28 Edw. I. stat. 3). The Black Prince died in 1376— 
the year of the Good Parliament—not in 1377; and the omission 
of a fi August 6 for August 26—antedates the battle of 
Crécy by twenty days; while Henry V. is said to have died 
September 21, instead of August 31. The date given in one place 
for Richard II.’s marriage with Isabel of France—1495, instead of 
1396—is so obviously an error that it will probably not mislead 
any one. John Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, who was beheaded after 
the affair of Hexham, was not “the third Duke of Somerset who 
had died in these wars,” but the second. His brother, Edmund 
Beaufort, — in the genealogical tables as “ Edmund Beau- 
champ” ; und, Earl of Richmond, the father of Henry VII., 
is elevated to the rank of Duke, and Henry Courtenay, Marquess of 
Exeter, is called “ Edward Courtenay.” “Lord John Howard,” 
afterwards the “ Jack of Norfolk” who perished with “ Dickon 
his master,” at Bosworth, should be John, Lord Howard, his rank 
being then that of Baron. Nor had he, as stated in the text, 
“married into the Mowbray family.” His connexion with the 
Mowbrays was, as Mr. Bright’s own genealogical tables show, 
through his mother. Sir John Oldcastle is said to have been 
“ put to death, not asa traitor, but as a heretic.” He was put to 
death as both. The sentence is to be found in the Rolls of 
Parliament :—“ @ le dit Jolin, come Traitour a Dieu, & Heretik 
notorement approvee, & adjugge ... ; & come Traitour au Roi 
& a son Roialme; soit amesnee a la Tour de Loundres, & 
d'illeoges soit treinez p my la Citee de Loundres, tanq ; as novelles 
furches, en la paroche de Seynt Gyles hors de la barre de Veille 
Temple de Loundres, & illeoges soit penduz & ars pendant.” 

These are matters which may easily be set right in a second 
edition, but the main fault of the book lies dee In plain 
words, it is very dull reading. A history which contains a 
great deal of precise information in a small compass can never of 
course be entertaining; but it might be sharper and more spirited 
than Mr. Bright has made it. His anxiety to crowd in as many 
facts as possible has probably a good deal to do with its general 
dreariness; the canvas is so full that no figure stands forth dis- 
tinctly. No boy, however intelligent, could possibly regard it as 
anything but a dry lesson-book ; and with all deference to the 
Rr lic school masters, this strikes us as a serious objection. As 
M. Jourdain said of the serenade submitted for his approval, “Je 
voudrois que vous la pussiez un peu illardir par-ci par-la.” 


TWO BOOKS ABOUT AUSTRALIA.* 


ws books may be divided into three classes. The first and 
most honourable class are the books which are written; books 
which spring into existence in obedience to a genuine inspiration 
on the part of the writer; which express definite ideas of the 
literary kind that must clothe themselves in the shape of a literary 
work. Secondly, there are the books which are made ; volumes 
supplied often quite independently of the capacity and taste of 


* The Queen of the Colonies ; or, Queensland as I Knew it. By an Eight 
Years’ Resident. London: Sampson Low, Marston, & Co. 1876. 

Sketches of Australian Life and Scenery. By One who has a Resi- 
dent Thirty Years. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 
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their merely to satisfy some ular craving. And, 
eae the Biblia abi of Eli, books which are no 
books; written, that is, with no literary aim, but only as a vehicle 
for conveying the opinions or information of the author, just as 
a scientific treatise, or a blue-book, or a sermon, might be. As 
we have notall of us the idiosyncrasies of a Charles Lamb (indeed 
the world would be quite an unworkable concern were this the 
case), these biblia abibiia have a perfectly definite place in our 
literature. We criticize them on different ground from the books 
which are books, and we expect different things from them. It is 
only necessary to indicate in which class the work under notice 
is to be placed. When we say, therefore, that the Queen of the 
Colonies will be read, if read at all, simply for its information, 
we at once put aside all questions of style or external adornment. 
It is impossible to say how many people beside “ intending emi- 
ts” may want to know about Queensland; but those who do 
will not be disappointed if they turn to this book. The author 
gives a very clear and practical account of the present condition of 
that rising colony, especially as regards its wonderful agricultural 
resources. 

The large supplies of Australian beef which are now con- 
sumed throughout this country ought to bring the agricultural 
districts of the colonies especially home to men’s business and 
bosoms, and disabuse them of the still prevalent idea that the 
wealth of Australia consists chiefly in gold. This is very far from 
being the case in Queensland. There are indeed gold-tields and 
productive ones at Gympie, but the colony possesses much surer 
sources of wealth in her soil, her beautiful climate, and a coast 
more favourable to navigation than that of any other part of 
Australia. In respect of climate she is particularly fortunate. 
Though, as lying further to the north than any of the sister 
colonies, she has a greater degree of the sun’s heat, this disad- 
vantage is more than counterbalanced by a breeze which every day 
during the whole summer blows inland from the sea. “ It usually 
begins to be felt about 9 a.M., before which time it will be hot. 
But as soon as the toiler teels the cooling breeze playing about his 
forehead he is sensible of a wonderful change. Although the sun 
rises higher and higher until it shines down the chimneys into the 

ts on the fire, the cool breeze tempers its rays and makes them 
couiie Were it not for this breeze, we believe it would be 
almost impossible for the European to do much manual work in 
Queensland.” As it is, he can work with as much com- 
fort as in the Southern colonies, and with more safety. The 
climate so favourable to health is not equally so to agri- 
cultural purposes. Like all the other colonies of Australia, 
the farmer has much to fear both from drought and from floods— 
from the former chiefly if his farm is on the higher land called 
the forest, from the latter if it is on the rich alluvial soil at a less 
elevation which is called the “scrub.” Perhaps it would on the 
whole be more correct to say that the farmer, or “ settler,” sufiers 
most from the flood, and the cattle-feeder, or “ squatter,” from the 
drought; for the industry of Queensland is chiefly divided between 
these two pursuits, the neighbourhood of the coast being occupied 
as a settled or agricultural district, and the rest of the colony 
being the unsettled or pastoral country. With the growth of the 
colony the tendency will be to convert the latter into the former, 
and all the sympathies, as well as most of the information, of the 
writer are on the side of the settlers. At present, however, the 
profits on capital invested in squatting are very great. “Mr. 
Daintree, the Agent-General for Queensland, himself a squatter, and 
therefore speaking by the book, in his excellent handbook gives a 
statement showing that.on a capital of 20,600. there is an annual 
protit of 3,795/., or 174 per cent., on fat cattle sold, without any 
calculation as to the natural increase, while on a larger capital the 
profits would be considerably more.” A great impulse has been 
given to squatting by the introduction of meat-preserving. Of 
course, the land occupied in this way is enormously greater than 
that which is settled. In the settled districts, which are marked 
out by the Land Act, free selection for cultivation is lawful, while 
in the unsettled the land is leased from the Crown. Not less than 
twenty-five square miles can be taken in one block, the lease ming 
in all cases for twenty-one years. For this area the annual ren 
is only 6/. 5s. for the first seven years, 12/. 10s, for the second, and 
181. 158. for the third. 

As has been the case in all the colonies of Australia, the 
prosperity of Queensland has often been impeded by sudden 
fluctuations in the labour market. Originally a penal settlement, 
the labour employed when squatting first began to be followed on 
the Darling Downs in 1829 was what was called “ assigned” 
labour—the labour, that is to say, of convicts assigned by the 
Government to the squatters and paid for only by rations and 
clothing. The squatters being themselves the magistrates of the 
district, it may be imagined that this system was open to all kinds 
of abuse. An unscrupulous squatter might, if a valuable servant 
were nearing the end of his term, trump up a false charge against 
him, or at least exasperate him to some attempted act of violence, 
hurry him before a brother magistrate, and have him reassigned for 
a fresh term. In fact, the convict labourers were much in the 
position of serfs, and when in 1842 the district of Moreton Ba, 
was thrown o to free immi 
the old squatters were not more pleased nobility of 
Russia after the recent emancipation. Many schemes for the ie» 
troduction of cheap labour were tried without success ; Chinese were 
brought in, and coolies were proposed. But there can be no doubt 
that the productiveness of the country would have easily met the 


increase in the price of labour, had it not been for the English cotton 


famine of 1863, which flooded the colony with thousands. ef factory 
hands totally unused to agricultural work; in four years the popula~ 
tion rose from 38,198 to 94,710. The Immigration Act not having 
provided for the exportation of factory hands, the country was for 
a while impoverished; and the difficulties of the farmer were 
further increased by the discovery of the Gympie gold-fields in 
1867-68, and the rush consequent upon that discovery. These 
circumstances led to the introduction of Kanaka labour, a measure 
which has been the cause of the t ible stir:in Queens- 
land. The Kanakas are the Polynesian islanders, who, accordi 
to the Polynesian Labourers’ Act which was passed in 1868, might 
be engaged for a period of three years at the rate of 6/. per annum, 
besides food and clothing. It may well be supposed that the pass- 
ing of this Act was looked on with the greatest disfavour by the 
poorer class of immigrants, and with suspicion by philanthropists 
and by the Government at home. Nor were the employers and 
exporters of black labour long in giving tangible grounds for. these 
suspicions. It was found that many clauses of the Act might 
without much difficulty be evaded, especially that which provided 
that the agreement with the ia was to be witnessed: “‘ by a 
consul, missionary, or some other respectable person, who would be 
requested to sign a document stating that the natives came will 
ingly, and understood the nature of the agreement.” As, more- 
over, in the South Seas each chief is absolutely master of 
the lives of his subjects, it was suspected that, by a judi- 
ciously arranged present to the chief, a certain mumber of 
his tribe could be induced to agree to the terms proposed, 
however unwilling they might really be to surrender their freedom. 
These facts were quite suflicient to rouse the indignation of the 
philanthropists, and we confess that from some of the stories. 
told in these pages there seem to have been strong enough 
grounds for putting an end to the traffic, quite apart from 
those personal ones which influenced the more ignorant labouring 
classes against the labour which competed with them in the 
market. Many members of the Government of Queensland were, 
however, interested in the black labour trade, and itis improbable 
that they would themselves have assisted in its suppression. At 
length, in 1871, a circular from the Colonial Secretary obliged the 
Queensland Government to put in force the clause of the Act pro- 
viding for the sending of a Government agent in each vessel. 
Since then, owing to the pressure of public opinion, the black 
labour trade has gradually died away. Such is in outline the 
writer's account of this interesting question; and it will be seen 
by those who have read Mr. Trollope’s book on Australia that 
the opinions of our author differ materially from his. The- 
real question, however, which must decide the desirableness 
of introducing black labour is whether the Euro; is capable 
of doing the work required for some forms of agriculture, especi- 
ally that of sugar-growing; and this is a question which can 
only be answered by those who are well acquainted with the 
Queensland climate. These chapters on labour form perhaps the: 
most novel and instructive portion of the book. Those on the 
Gympie gold-fields are also well worth reading. On the whole,. 
though it is arranged in rather a disjointed way, there is a great 
deal of useful information in the Queen of the Colonies, 

Sketches of Australian Life and Scenery is a book of a 
different kind. It belongs to the order of books which are made,. 
and may be looked upon as dedicated to a peculiar class of 
readers. eside those who read books of travels for the sake 
of definite information, there are others who seem to exist 
almost entirely upon this kind of literature. With a sort. of 
Puritan contempt for fiction, and yet not studious enough to 
undertake severer studies, they are under immense obligations 
to those—and your traveller is just such a one—who can 
offer them an intellectual food which, without putting too 
great a strain upon their attention, shall still afford a solid 
nourishment of fact. For them especially spring into existence 
those somewhat hybrid works called ‘ Sketches,” “Journals,” 
“Trips to the Antipodes,” and the like—books which, while they 
profess not to relate anything very new or striking, do nevertheless. 

ive the actual experiences of the writer. The only other feature 
in a book beside that of fact which these readers demand is that. 
the events narrated should have taken place a considerable distance: 
off. Given these two conditions, they are content not to be over- 
nice about power of description or delicacy of style, or even about 
the novelty and excitement of the incidents P 
it is the certainty of an appreciative audience that uces 
the self-confident garrulousness so distinctive of books of this 
class. Doubtless the author knows that from the moment he 
lands ow the new shore, when in all probability “ the calling of 
the coolies, the swearing of the troopers, the neighing of horses, 
and the cries of the women, combined to produce a scene which 
may be more easily imagined than described,” they will follow 
his career with interest; that they will not weary of the record of 
how as yw Brown shot his buffalo on Monday, and Dr. Robinson 
returned with an empty bag on the Wednesday; everything, 
so long as it really did pappen, is fish for the basket of such readers 
as these. The “actual objective existence,” as the philosophers 
say, of Tito Melema, or of Rebecca Sharp, is unfortunately even 
less than problematical ; but that the coolies did on that icular 
occasion call out.in the manner hinted at, seems beyond P pm 
able question. 

Now, as the existence of any product of nature is justified 
rather by its fitness for the function it has to fulfil than by its 
inherent ies, we are rendered diffident in our criticism of 
such a work by our imperfect knowledge of the: mental constitution 
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of those for whom it is written. When, therefore, the author tells 
us that “ an irresistible impulse” prompts him “to speak out and 
tell of the motley characters, strange incidents, and changing cir- 
cumstances which make up the — of colonial life,” and asks 
us, a8 he does more than once, “Why should I not try?” we feel 
at once that we have no valid objection to offer. An “ irresistible 
impulse ” is not to be — id, and we can only hope that an im- 
gue ually irresistible will compel an appreciative public to buy 
and his book. No carping criticism of ours, we can assure 
him, shall interfere with so satisfactory a result; the less so as the 
book really seems rather of its kind than bad. The author 
cannot indeed quite rid himself of the garrulousness which distin- 
guishes his order. The keenest appetite for facts would, we imagine, 
scarcely care to be informed that at Melbourne as elsewhere people 
are liable to be bitten by mosquitoes. “I do not forget the astonish- 
ment with which I beheld my face in the glass next morning. It was 
covered with crimson blotches, of various sizes; one eye swollen 
and painful. I had not thought of mosquitoes when I decided 
to occupy a bedroom abutting on the river.” Nor can we con- 
‘sider Dr. Lay’s coachman Themas deserving a place in a gallery 
of motley characters. Too much of the book is of this character, 
‘but there are left very tolerable pickings for those who have the 
leisure and the taste for such narratives. The author has really 
fived through a remarkable period in the history of Australia, and 
describes his experiences sufficiently well to make many of them 
very striking and suggestive. He has, as he tells us, seen three 
phases of Australian life :— 


prosperous times when the banks and merchants are kings, 
and use their wealth right prudently. 
And the social changes which these three phases embrace are 
greater than most countries pass through inacentury. In spite 
of all the hints and gleanings we may get from historians or 
somancers, English and American, the era of the gold fever in 
Australia still wants its vates sacer ; so tually interesting from 
all points of view, moral, social, and — must be the spec- 
tacle of a society subject to a sudden fiuctuation or acquisition of 
wealth. The second phase of Australian life therefore furnishes 
the author with his Fest stories and most striking descriptions. 
Unfortunately these pages form but a very small portion of the 
‘book. After about the first third, which is supposed to take us 
through thirty years of the writer's colonial lite, we are landed 
upon the present time, ushered in by the arrival of the author's 
i from England, and the rest of the book drags to a close 
-with the very slightest of love stories which we ever remember to 
have read. trimony must be sadly on the wane in the colony 
if the author can place the marriages of Jessie and Margaret and 
‘the events which led up to them in the category of “strange inci- 
dents ” to which he has been a witness. But we rather fancy he 
holds a theory which we have always secretly attributed to Mr. 
Henry Kingsley—namely, that no human being can ever be expected 
to read a book through to the end, so that the construction of its 
Satter half is of the smallest possible consequence. 


LASLETT’S TIMBER TREES.* 


Auust an abundance of interesting and useful books on orna- 
mental trees and timber, there has been a scarcity of succinct 
handbooks upon the commercial and domestic aspects of den- 
drology. Treatises on shipbuilding and naval construction are as 
aninviting in form to the general reader as stiffly scientific 
botanical works; and Mr. Laslett has obeyed a sound instinct in 
striking out a new path, and trying to convey information respect- 
ing the properties, strength, and preservation of the chief timbers 
in use, whether for ship or house building, joinery or cabinet- 
making, along with a lucid account of the trees which yield such 
timber. It is not indeed to be ex that such a book should 
‘be either amusing or untechnical ; it is enough if it presents matter 
for the curious to digest, and gives a zest to the work of the 
awateur planter not unconnected with thoughts of prospective 
profit, assuring the latter of the unapproached superiority of 

itish oak, and seman former with details of African, 
Australian, American, and New Zealand trees, which supplement, 
if they cannot — the native commodity. From the nature 
-of Mr. Laslett’s life-long occupation, and the opportunities he has 
had, in the service of the Admiralty, of seeing the forests of the Old 
and New Worlds, it is clear that he possesses great qualifications 
for his task ; and, whilst we leave his tigures and tables to practical 
and professional readers, it may be worth while to cull from the 
volume a few points of interest for the general reader touching 
the growth, structure, strength, and weakness of trees, which are 

ly connected with the interests of man by land and water. 

Tho introductory chapters place before the reader a clear idea of 
stem-growth in trees, of the pith or centre, or, in the tree’s converted 
state, its innermost layer of heart-wood, and of the medullary rays 
through the contact of which with the annual layers the sap ascends ; 
of the conversion of “ alburnum” or sapwood, into “ _ tno ” 
or heart-wood, and other processes of tree-life. In computing the 
age of a tree by its rings or circles of lignine, Mr. Laslett seems 


® Timber and Timber Trees, Native and Foregn. By Thomas Lasle 
‘Dimber Inspector to the Admiralty, London: Macmillan & Co. 1676.” 


disposed to leave open the question whether in tropical climates 
each of these represents a year's growth, or whether in such 
regions three or four layers may not have been formed in the same 
period of time. Generally, however, he accepts the rule as a guide 
to a tree’s age at the time of felling—that is to say, where the rings 
are clearly defined and concentric; whilst in other cases recourse 
must be had to historical and traditional records. The evidence 
which these circles afford of the duration of life in trees is one of 
the curiosities of vegetable longevity. As indices of deterioration 
in trees past maturity (discernible of course by examination after 
felling), our author notes 4 white or yellowish-red colour at the 
butt, the latter passing into a red or “ foxy ” hue, which betokens 
extensive decay. A more visible token, however, is when the 
topmost branches grow stunted and “ stag-headed,” for which 
reason trees should be chosen for felling which have their top 
branches strong, pointed, and vigorous. Upon the question of 
growing such trees as the oak in sheltered places or in the open 
ground or hedgerow, it is found that the former make the softer 
wood, through lack of breathing-space, but “ have the compen- 
sating advantage of being very free from local defects.” The 
latter are more productive of the “ crucked uns,” as the woodman 
calls them, which contractors covet for navy purposes, and which 
are, with all their lower lateral branches, much the harder and 
more compact. Mr. Laslett shows, what would at first sight seem 
paradoxical, that trees improve in form, shapeliness, and straight 
growth not so much when young as later on in years, and then 
very gradually. He also notes a fact which is the basis of one or 
more of his subsequent theories, that variations of temperature, 
violent storms, and nearness to seas or large rivers aifect the 
quality and rate of growth of trees. It is a plausible conjecture that 
these have to do with that particular defect in trees which is 
called “ cup-shake,” and which consists in the separation—mostly 
in the region of the roots—of two of the concentric layers, from 
defect of cohesive matter. Cup-shake is often limited to partial 
disjunction of this nature; but where it is complete it is apt to 
pervade the tree to its serious detriment in the timber-market. 
Other “shakes” are the heart-shake, extending in various bad 
splits from the pith to two-thirds of the diameter of the 
tree, and star-shakes, or clefts, which radiate from the centre or 
ith to the circumference of the tree, and render it useless for 
ards or small scantlings. This last defect is commonest in trees 
grown ona sandy or rocky soil; but all the three limit the con- 
vertible quantity of timber in a tree where they occur, as do also 
excrescences, and external swellings arising from over-close 
pruning of branches, though the burrs on the oak from the punctura- 
tion of insects do not affect its quality, and in Austrian and 
Turkey walnut-wood is enhanced in value by a mottled figuring, 
which is prized for veneering. It is by giving the details of these 
defects and hints, and showing how to detect or prevent them, as 
well as by a tabular record of experiments on larger scantlings instead 
of smaller pieces of wood, as was the old fashion, that Mr. Laslett 
aims at enabling the engineer or architect to select the species 
most suited to his purpose, to determine the scantlings, and to 
economize the process of conversion. 

Among the three distinct species of British oaks, the rare 
Quercus pubescens or Durmast oak is inferior, and of comparatively 
small account; and as to the vexed question of superiority between 
Q. pedunculata (with footstalks of tlowers and acorns long, and of 
leaves short) and Q. sessiliflora our author is clearly of opinion that 
it is made too much of (as the difference can only be traced in timbers 
by access to the converters); but he holds the preference ac- 
corded by current belief to Q. pedunculata as so far fortunate, as it 
is most abundant, and highly deserving of perpetuation in future 
plantations, though the Sessiliflora, with its greater length of clear 
stem, yields the best return commercially. ine specimens of the 
latter may be seen in Dean Forest, but Pedunculata is less subject to 
cup-shake. Perhaps the greatest merit of both is a wonderful tough- 
ness and hardness, with scarcely the slightest tendency to splinter 
or warp. If kept wholly under water, this toughness of the oak is 
endless. On the other hand, its powerful pyroligneous acid prevents 
its general use in immediate contact with iron, as in such a case the 
iron corrodes, and the wood suffers waste and deterioration. It is 
on this account that the teak tree, of which the chief forests are 
now in Burmah and Siam, and of which the resinous oil resists 
the action of water and also keeps iron from rusting, and the acid- 
less Angelique from French Guiana are preferred in English and 
French dockyards for the backing of armour-plates in ironclads 
(see pp. 114 and 149). Although, of course, the last-named 
fashion in ships of war might seem an extinguisher to oak, as far 
as shipbuilding is concerned, it is interesting to learn from Mr. 
Laslett’s statistics of the timber-stores at Woolwich that the total 
quantity of loads of it maintained there in 1865 was more than 
five times as large as in 1845. In these storings a preference has 
long prevailed for winter-felled over spring-felled oak, as trees cut 
down when the sap is quiescent are better in quality and durability. 
Mr. Laslett’s experience, however, goes to show that premiums for 
winter-felled timber offered a few years ago were comparatively 
—— being outbidden by the consideration of the bark. 

t is impossible to say more here of the experiments on the 
strength of the standard British oak, which serve as a guide as 
regards the strength of its substitutes, and of the Dantzic fir, which 
Mr. Laslett takes as a standard of all the soft or white woods, 
than that they are directed towards testing the transverse strength, 
the tensile strength, and the vertical strength (or resistance to 
crushing force applied in the direction of the fibres) of these and 
other kinds of timber, and that he claims to have extended the 
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previous range of these experiments, which are as difficult and 
tedious as they are important. The results are shown, page 
after page, in the comparative estimates of the woods passed in 
review in the course of this book, but the general reader breathes 
more freely when he escapes from the region of tables and 
statistics. We find that the French oak of the North-West 
ash ge is said to have all the points of British, except 
ength, and uniform breadth; it is more tapering in form, and 
ay shorter and smaller, but is less apt to split. The best 
talian oak, less elastic and a little heavier than ours, but hard, 
horny, tough, and strong, is unfit for planks, boards, and small 
scantlings by reason of its “shakes,” but excellent for the framing 
of ships of war, for which purpose it is used to nearly the full 
wth of the tree. For the same purpose the American Live-oak 
Quercus virens), a smaller evergreen tree from the Southern States 
of America, which is of much the same character as the Italian, 
with logs usually crooked or compassed in shape, is also suited, 
by reasonof its great s h; but itis limited to ships of such burden 
asrequire only small scantlings. The Italian oaksare all hard to work, 
as, according to Mr. Laslett, temporary sawyers at the dockyards 
know, and show that they know. Our Royal dockyards got a 
great deal of it in 1860-3, before the advent of ironclads, much of 
which is stillon hand and perfectly sound. Dantzic oak, so called 
from the port of shipment to which it is brought from Polish 
forests down the Vistula, is straight grown, moderately strong, 
hard, and rather porous, and has med: rays in its timber so 
bright and distinct as to qualify it, for the same reason, though 
not in the same d , as the Riga oak timber, for wainscot, 
ornamental, and cabinet p . Though used for building 
merchantmen, Dantzic oak is only used for the decks of our men- 
of-war, for which it is a speciality, because it stands the wear and 
tear of gun i One of its merits is that, besides being 
straight-grained, clear, and knotless, it is pliable when boiled or 
heated; a property which the white American oak, also 
very elastic and capable, when steamed, of being brought to any 
curve, shares with it. This latter thrives in Maryland, and is 
spread over a large tract between 28° and 46° N. latitude. It is a 
disparagement to the Dutch and Rhenish oak that the parcels of it 
which have come to the London market gave token of having been 
dressed to produce a ter curve was natural, with a view 
to make them seem adapted for shipbuilding. The bait did not 
take (p. 98), but the fact is an index to the appreciation of crooked 
trees for navy purposes. other European oaks, Belgian and 
Piedmontese ap nearest to the standard of English and Western 
French. The Spanish is small and soft, apt to shrink, and much 
iven to star-shake. Of the Turkey oak, or Broussa timber, Mr. 
lett complains that it is hard to form a thorough estimate, as 
the lazy Turks select the “ mildest”—that is, those easiest to work— 
specimens in their dockyards. A far better supplement to our 
native store than any of the last named is found in the American 
oaks at which we have glanced, the Live-oak being probably 
stronger than any oak known. is, however, is far from being 
the case with the Baltimore oak, which is not as strong as the 
best fir or pine, and will soon decay without paint. The 
Canadian vak (Q. rubra) is of superior dimensions, and in 
much request with the cabinet-makers, but without strength or 
durability for architectural or engineering works. For such pur- 
poses the white American oak is better adapted, as it has little 
shrinkage, and will bear almost any exposure. Mr. Laslett pro- 
nounces it “ by far the best foreign oak timber of straight growth 
and of dimensions for constructive purposes that has ever been 
im 
Of the Indian teak tree there is no fear of exhaustion, seeing 
that Siam and Java will keep up the supply if Burmah fails. In 
the East Indies its high growths make lower masts for ships of two 
thousand tons burden, but the Burmese import it in short logs to 
avoid duty and the difficulties of forest and steam transit. To 
make it ready for use on delivery in England, they “ girdle” (or 
cut through and remove a complete ring of the bark and sapwood) 
the tree three years before felling it, which renders the timber 
brittle, and extends heart-shake. In Burmah, too, there grows a 
straight clean-stemmed acacia of eighty feet in the clear, and of 
girth, called the yon se: or Iron-wood tree, which combines the 
properties of wood and iron, and is said to be quite ball-proof. It 
seems fit for any work of construction demanding extra strength, as 
does the Bornean Chow, which is of lesser dimensions, and has 
been approved at Woolwich, In the Philippine Islands the Lauan 
wood is so tough and ball-proof that it furnished the outside planks 
of the old Manilla and Acapulco galleons. The African teak isa 
vy valuable timber, and a link between our oak and the Indian 
, but is depreciated by the awkward shape in which it 
is brought to market. A more curious tree, and one among 
several veloahie puntnstions of Guiana and the West Indies, is the 
Greenheart or Nectandra Rodiwi, which furnishes timber of from 
twenty-four to fifty feet long, and twelve to twenty-four inches 
uare. There is a virtue in its bark, in that it an 
alkaloid which is quinine without its headachy results; and it is 
also an almost imperishable wood, hard, -" tough, elastic, and 
waterproof. It is also singularly knotless. ied by transverse or 
tensile strain, or by crushing force in the direction of its tibres, its 
strength is meine The last-named test exhibits in it a pecu- 
liarity shared only with the Sabicu, a hard wood of twisted fibre from 


As Mr. Laslett puts it, it bears the addition of 
weight without any signs of yielding, and, when the crushing 
force is obtained, it gives way suddenly and completely with a 
loud report, nothing i 


being left of the pieces but a loose mass 


of shapeless fibres.” The Sabicu, like the Greenheart, will 
stand any exposure to weather; but is found, on conversion, to 
be liable to a singular cross fracture, the longitudinal fibres of the 
early and middle age of the tree being broken, while the outer 
woody layers of the duramen and alburnum are perfect. Mr. 
storms ulricanes W: sweep the i , snapping, but not 
breaking off, the stem, whilst tho later growth pate me and 
As a match for the Greenheart in being proof against time 
weather, mention must be made of ie iota Tewart, a 
variety of the Eucalyptus, or Gum Tree. It is found in the 
districts of Swan River and King George’s Sound, is of straight 
and noble dimensions, and yields timber of much the same bulk as 
the Greenheart. Close-textured, of twisted grain and thorough 
soundness, it has the t advantage of neither shrinking nor 
splitting. It is probably too heavy for domestic uses, but ex- 
cellently adapted for piles or dockgate framing. Other varieties 
of the Eucalyptus are subject to the “shakes,” and so not very 
solid in the centre. Perhaps the most popularty known of them 
is the Eucalyptus globulus, or Blue Gum Tree, which grows 
abundantly in Australia and Tasmania up to two hundred or three 
hundred feet, with a diameter of from six to twenty-five feet. It 
is used for keels, beams, and ing in ships, as well as for 
fencing and other purposes in civil architecture. It is almost 
needless to add that it is the famous “ disease-destroying tree,” 
which has wrought such wonders in the fever-stricken districts of 
the Cape, in Algiers, and in Cuba, and which, if it can be ac- 
— in other than hot climates, promises to banish fever and 


Enough has been said of Mr. Laslett’s handling of the subject, 
so far as relates to British and foreign oaks, to satisfy those who 
examine the part of his book dealing with miscellaneous native 
and foreign deciduous trees, as well as of the firs, pines, and larch 
which play so large a part in the timber-yards and in works of naval 
and civil construction, that they will find it treated with a masterly 
experience and intelligence. He is very clear in explaining the 
distinction between the British oak and Spanish chestnut, and 
assists the novice in arriving at the now general conclusion that 
what was once deemed to be the later in our oldest and best speci- 
mens of civil architecture was really the earlier. He gives a 
handy rule of precedence and quality in the purchase of foreign 
deals and battens, and enforces the golden advice that “ the larch 
is the most profitable tree to plant ona poor soil.” He fires our 
longing for Douglas pines at home like those from m and 
North-Western America, which cannot compete with C ian and 
Baltic firsin the London market because of the heavy freight charge. 
“ Visent ea poma nepotes!” And lastly he works up our wonder- 
ment to the highest point by his account of two giant specimens 
of the Kaurie pine in New Zealand—one forty-eight feet in girth at 
three feet from the ground, and the other seventy-two, and measuring 
respectively sixty-six and eighty feet to the branches. Of excep- 
tionally slow growth (an inch of wood in seven years), these trees 
are computed to be 1,300 and 2,000 years old. Of course they 
are almost impossible to move, if felled; but more ble 
samples are exported by private adventure, in spite of the great 
costs of working and freightage, and serve for masts and yards, 
decks of yachts, and — and cabinet-makers’ Purposes, being 
unrivalled as well in lightness, elasticity, strength, durability 
as in knotlessness, pleasant odour, and a sort of satinwood lustre 
about the planed boards. 

But we must not ramble on, though the subject is unexhausted. 
Suffice it to say that the practical timber-buyer and the amateur 
timber-grower, the man who contemplates standing trees for _ 
sure and eye-service, and the man who inspects them, when felled 
and converted, with an eye to profit, will alike derive advantage 
from the study of Mr. Laslett’s book. 


DIANA CAREW.* 


Te character of an tngénue requires more subtle and delicate 
handling than perhaps any other in that queer storehouse of 
fancies where authors keep their lay figures. The innocence 
which is not silliness, the ingenuousness which is not conscious 
pretence, the impulsiveness which is real and not the result of 
rapid calculation as to the effect which it will uce and the 
ap ce which it will have, all are qualities of exceeding diffi- 
culty to portray with grace and skill. To the uncritical part of 
Mrs. Forrester’s readers her tngénue may possibly appear all that is 
lovely and real, but those who understand the method of work- 
manship better will probably find her a mass of contradictions, 
wearisomely self-conscious, and a simulacrum rather than a living 
person. The author lays stress on the fact of Diana’s pga El 
we are called upon to note that neither the deep love of a noble- 
hearted man, nor the frank adoration of a fine-natured youth, nor 
yet the temptation which wealth and rank naturally offer to a 
penniless little country girl, could lead her away from the passion 
which she fashioned for herself out of a pair of blue eyes and an 
insufferably coxcombical manner. We, however, see nothing en- 
nobling either in her love or her constancy. That instinctive 
passion which some writers seem to think best kind of love 


* Diana Carew ; or, for a Woman’s Sake. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of 
“ Dolores,” “My Hero,” &c. &c. 3 vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 
1876. 
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that woman can feel is not, te our mind, so respectable as it is sad. 
We may pity the temperament which is prone to so ignoble a form 
of attachment, but we cannot idealize it, or hold it worthy of 
ion; and the history of a young woman who lets her- 
self love with unmistakable passion a man whose only merit is his 
beauty has an unpleasant flavour in it which not all Diana's ey 
nor Charlie's after devotion can do away with. ‘“ Hot love,” wi 
no d root than physical beauty on both sides, and oppor- 
tunity to aid in the fascination of the senses, is not the most 
ightful form under which to paint the passion that has made 
men and women heroes and saints; but it is rently the 
best that the author has been able to depict. The manner 
in which this story is told is not more to our taste than is 
the motive. When an author writes “ Neither Colonel Fane 
nor I are,” and the hero says “Let Miss Carew and I have 
our little secrets”; when a -looking young cornet — of 
boys as “ so lungeous,” anda high-born lady says of a youth whom 
she has known, so far as we can make out, for about twenty-four 
hours, yet whom she calls by his pet name of “Curly,” “I'm 
sure you would not swagger about a thing you could not do, and 
if dance as well as you ride I should not mind waltzing all 
night with you” ; when one married woman makes herself seductive 
to young men, and another meets her former lover in secret, and 
bewails her sad fate as represented by her husband—we know 
what we have to expect further on. 

The characters of Lord Rexborough, Lady Gwyneth Desborough, 
Mrs. Huntingdon, and even Captain Montagu himself, Diana’s 
idol and Mrs. Forrester’s hero, are all simply odious; while Sir 
Hector Montagu is a monstrosity, apparently taken from life as to 
the leading lines, and tortured by exaggeration into a caricature. 
Lord Rexborough, it seems, was once a good, honest, but rather 
uncouth fellow, by name Jack Blount, who, without a sixpence, 
falls in love with the horsey Lady Gwyneth, the portionless 
daughter of an impecunious earl. He receives his dismissal, and she 
marries Mr. Desborough, who is generally called a “cad,” by way 
of special deseription; though one does not see why he should be 
singled out for a term of opprobrium which would be more or less 

ropriate to all the characters alike. After she has married 
her cad, whose real name is Puggins, some obstructive relatives 
to the bottom of the sea, and Jack Blount becomes Lord 
borough. But in the brutal “ satyr,” who talks of Diana as 
a “clean-limbed and thoroughbred filly” whose “looks he likes,” 
who stares with “bold eyes,” and talks in a style “such as 
I should imagine,” says Diana, “a commercial traveller might 
adopt to a barmaid,” who makes love as much by personal vio- 
lence as by impudent words, disgusting leerings, “ hot breath,” 
and the rest of it, we fail to see a trace of the rough and 
honest lover which we are expeeted to believe he had been in 
the days gone by; just as we fail to see in Lady Gwyneth 
one solitary trace of beautiful womanhood or the possibility of 
past sweetness. We have no kind of sympathy with the woes 
of young women who sell themselves to hateful husbands. They 
e the bargain with their eyes open, and the morality which 
Pities them and finds excuses for their bad behaviour afterwards 
is fatally false and unjust. The horsey Lady Gwyneth, bold, 
fast, unwomanly, unwifely, with her inextinguished passion for her 
brutal Orson whose merits not the most charitable critic can dis- 
cover, makes a picture wherein there is not a single trait to be com- 
; and Mrs. Huntingdon, though more lightly sketched, is no 
better. Lady Gwyneth is impudent, Mrs. Huntingdon seductive ; 
but neither one nor the other is a fit companion for the ingénue, 
suddenly carried away from “ nurse,” papa, and the chickens, to 
be launched in the midst of very bad society, and that too by 
one who is spoken of as a womanly and very charming woman. 
We scarcely think, too, that such a person as Mrs. Warrington, who 
is meant to be all that is sweet and gracious, would have asked an 
Eton boy of fifteen, and his sister three years older, to meet 
such a questionable set as she had gathered round her. The Lady 
Gwyneths, Mrs. Huntingdons, Lord Rexboroughs, and even Charlie 
Montagus of the fast world are not usually given such prey as 
Diana and “Curly” Carew; and that Mrs. Warrington should 
have invited the two kinds of people together shows a strange 
want of ption in the author. The scenes where Diana is 
subjected to Lord Rexborough’s iar method of love-making ; 
these where Lady Gwyneth tries her hand on Curly; where 
Curly gets drunk; and where Diana shows her passion for Cap- 
tain Montagu, are all in the worst possible taste, the “ bad 
flavour ” predominating in some, with infinite silliness in others. 
When we come to life as it passes at Alford Court, with Sir 


Hector Mont and his sons, we wonder still more from 
what odd the author has fished up her hideous models. 
Sir Hector is as great a brute in his way as Lord Rex- 


re > i He bullies his wife, who lives in tears 
and submission; is a demon to his servants, an autocrat to his 
sons; but in return those sons abuse him roundly to his young 
guest, and ask their mother “ 
death ?” says this, with more 

@ same purpose ; mimicking icki is father’s manner, saying confi- 
dentially to “ the Mater,” “ What on earth made gh the 
Governor? ” asking Diana what sort of time she has had—“ Has 
my father d—d the servants much ? ” and offering, with her help 
and countenanee, to “ make the old gentleman an apple-pie bed,” to 
hide his brushes, tie a string to his bed-clothes, or “ practise any 
other witty little joke of the kind.” Even solemn Hector, who is 
the chevalier of the story, follows suit, and thinks it no shame 
to his hatred of his to the girl whom he wishes to 


make his wife. If this is the author's experience of the gen 
of England, we think it would have been more patriotic had she 
kept it to herself. Let us hope, however, that her country 
baronet is as purely her own invention as her éngénue and her 
grammar, and that a Sir Hector Montagu, whose “ lady was the 
Fetish he banged and battered incessantly,” belongs to the world 
where the Japanese mermaid and the heraldic griffin are mainly to 
be found. 

The ingenuousness of Diana is again one of those circumstances 
of a novelist’s fancy which have no foundation in fact. She is 
eighteen when she pays her first visit to Mrs. Warrington; and at 
eighteen most young women, however innocent, have certain pre- 
visions of reticence and caution which prevent them from making 
absolute fools of themselves. But Diana is far too much of an 
ingénue to feel her way with anything like tact ; and her confidences 
to Colonel Fane, who takes her in a manner under his protection, 
are odd, to say the least of them. When it comes to Charlie 
Montagu, with whom she falls in love solely on account of his 
beauty, her candour is of a kind that would more likely have 
alarmed that gentleman than pleased him, This is a small sample 
of the beginning of things :— 


I feel and probably look crestfallen, for Captain Montagu laughs lightly 
and says— 

“Don’t look so frightened! Looks don’t kill, you know! 
won't you?” 

I shut the door and go forward as I am bidden. 

“And how did you like the dance last night ?” he asks in a tone the 
patronage of which I might resent from anyone else. 

“ Very much,” I say, taking off my hat and looking fixedly at it, to pre- 
vent my eyes straying as they long to do to his face. “ It was the first I 
ever was at.” 

“ Really!” (with languid curiosity). ‘‘OQh then you must have enjoyed 
it intensely!” 

?” T say, still not looking at him. “Why?” 

“ Because I believe it is delightful to do anything for the first time— 
anything pleasant at least. At all events it can’t bore you, and being 
bored is the curse of most people’s lives.” 

“ Are you often bored?” 1 ask, looking at him with a great desire and 
curiosity to know something of his real feelings. 

“Very often” (smiling). “1 was bored last night when you forsook me 
for the cornet.” 

“Were you?” I say eagerly. “So was I.” And then smitten with 
shame at my youthful sincerity, I bury my face in a book of photographs. 


A little further on we come to more candour of the same kind :— 


Come in, 


“Of course it’s impossible for any of us always to do right,” I say, 
anxious to defend him even against himself. 

“ But I am always doing what is wrong,” he answers (maliciously making 
the worst of himself to vex me, I believe). “ Somehow I seem to fall into 
it naturally. Ask my brother, He would tell you I wasn’t at all fit com- 
pany for such a good, well-brought-up little lady as you.” 

“ I should not believe him,” 1 say with some warmth. “TI do not believe 
you—you only say it to tease me.” 

I stop, horribly ashamed of my naiveté. Oh why was I suddenly let 
loose from my rustic life upon society without any preparation ? 

“No?” he says softly. “ Would it really tease you to think I was a 
miserable sinner?” And all this time he has never once taken his eyes off 


me. 

“T should be sorry to think anybody was a miserable sinner,” I answer 
confusedly. 

“Oh!” (in a disappointed tone, probably feigned), “ then you are only 
a general missionary—you don’t take any particular interest in me? You 
would be as sorry for the footman or the gardener if they were in a similarly 
uneonverted state!” 

“Don’t laugh at me, please,” I say, looking imploringly at him. “You 
know I am only a little country girl, and I do so hate to be made fun of.” 
This edifying scene is broken in upon by Mrs. Huntingdon, who is 
flirting with the handsome Captain, and who calls him Charlie. 
Diana consoles herself for the lady's evident familiarity by the 
following reflection :— 

But I recover myself when I remember a fact that I have forgotten for 
the moment—she has a husband! Blessed thought! It restores peace to 
my mind. 

Her fish has come out of the sea ; she has hooked, devoured him; he = 
veys her with rich garments, with much store of worldly wealth, for whi 
she requites him with frowns and sulks ; but my fish is still in his native 
ocean. I have not even baited my hook yet. 1 may angle for a triton or a 
minnow, and catch—who knows ? 

They are starting ; I watch them jealously from behind the curtain, such 
a pair as limner might desire to paint or poet to immortalise in love-songs. 
‘The frown has gone from her brow, nay she smiles as she looks up at him. 
Yes, she is-very handsome, I tell myself reluetantly. 

The main thread of the story is the love of Hector Montagu for 
Diana, while she loves his younger brother Charles because he is 
“so beautiful,” and therefore will have nene of the elder and 
nobler, but sterner and less winning, of the two. In the beginni 
Charlie does not love her, though he makes love to her and “ leads 
her on,” by virtue of his proclivities which cause him to make 
love to every pretty woman with whom he comes in contaet. As 
time goes on his simulated passion becomes a reality, and he 
breaks his promise to his brother not to try and win Diana, with 
that happy unconsciousness of a higher law and a purer morality 
which is characteristic of all the people in this book. When Hector 
becomes the baronet and owner of Alford Court, and finds that even 
now he can make no way with his charmer, he first of all tries 
drink and dissipation, then reads an old legend telling how a “sad 
knight” dies “for a woman's sake,” underscores certain passages, 
wraps the book in paper, and directs the inner cover “ For my 
sister-in-law if her name be Diana,” the outer only “ For my 
sister-in-law.” After which he goes away and flings hi into 
the sea to save a boy who falls over , has cramp, and is 
drowned, “with the irony of Fate”—Mrs. Forrester is 


fond of capitals—going out of life “ fighting his hardest to keep it 
when all these days and weeks past he had been longing for death, 
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and not knowing how or where to find it.” Of course on this 
Diana marries Sir Charles, and “lives happy ever after,” and the 
last page closes a story of mingled silliness and vulgarity such as 
we seldom have the ill fortune to read, or the disagreeable task 
of reviewing. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


MAXIME DU CAMP’S volume® leaves on the reader 
* an impression of sadness in spite of the brilliant flashes of 
wit which appear in it from the first page to the last; for it is 
impossible to forget the fatal consequences of the revolution of 
1848—a revolution accomplished by surprise, and the only result 
of which was to the destinies of France fora short time in 
the hands of ambitious but incapable men. If ever any episode in 
the history of our neighbours was calculated to show the utterly 
mischievous character of the National Guard, it is certainly the 
narrative of the five months which ended in June 1848. The 
citizen-soldiers wanted to “give a lesson,” as they said, to Louis- 
Philippe ; but whilst the unfortunate King paid smartly for his 
extraordinary weakness, the lesson in his case was as transient as 
it was unprofitable, whereas the Paris bowgeotsie is still sutiering 
under the effects of the reform uets of 1848. We do not 
4dmow what the admirers of MM. Louis Blanc, Ledru Rollin, 
Caussidiére, and Odilon Barrot will think of the unceremonious 
way in which M. du Camp treats their idols; but we do not re- 
member having ever read so curious and so bold a criticism on 
modern French revolutionists. 

M. du Camp asks, by way of conclusion, whether it really 
was worth while making in February 1848 a revolution of 
which the necessary consequences were the riots of May 15 and 
of June 23, all for the sake of transforming M. Odilon Barrot 
into.a Prime Minister. M. Barrot’s own memoirs} supply a 
negative answer to this question; and it is some satisfaction to 
know that the politician who with Lamartine was chiefly con- 
erned in the events of 1848 openly acknowledges his mistake. 
The introductory chapter of M. Odilon Barrot’s third volume 
begins by stating that the new Republic could not live, because 
the vices of its organization were complicated by a series of im- 

rudent and ish acts; a declaration which implies the con- 
tion of M. Barrot’s own conduct, and of all revolutionary 
Governments framed according to the same theory. The book now 
‘before us takes us from the election of Louis Napoleon as President 
of the Republic to the dismissal of the Liberal Cabinet in 1849; it 
includes, of course, a description of the émeute of June 13, and it 
is amusing to find the cause of order upheld by the very man 
whose whole career till then had been an apology for the revo- 
lution. M. Odilon Barrot does full justice to the efforts of the 
Constituent Assembly to correct and nullify the egregious blunders 
committed by the Provisional Government, So far, the Legislature 
which sprang into power after the downfall of Louis-Philippe 
deserves all praise ; its mistakes began when it found itself face to 
face with a President whose ambition it suspected, and whose 
ulterior designs it dreaded. Cavaignac’s loyalty was beyond 
‘doubt, and, besides, he had saved society from impending anarchy ; 
accordingly the Assembly felt no scruple in giving up to him 
the power with which it was entrusted by the nation. Louis 
wh mn on the contrary, had the misfortune of arousing dis- 
trust in the minds of all true friends of liberty, and the Assembly, 
-as M. Odilon Barrot remarks, stood in the position of an enemy 
who a only annoy, and whose ill-will is puerile because it is 


M. Paul Allard is already favourably known by his translation . 


of Messrs. Northcote and Krownlow’s work on the catacombs of 
Rome. He now attempts to deal with the question of slavery}, 
and to show what was the share of Christianity in destroying one 
of the principal elements of heathen society. After the learned 

uctions of MM. Wallon, Yanoski, Cochin, Méhler, and others, 
it might be thought that M. Allard’s volume was hardly wanted ; 
but we must not forget that anew historical schvol has sprung up in 
France, represented just now chiefly by M. Havet, which seeks to 
demonstrate that Christianity has really had very little, if any- 
thing, to do with civilization. In a solid work, betokening much 
careful reading and pons by a good introduction, M. Allard 
shows the fallacy of M. Havet’s argument, and proves that the 
gradual abolition of serfdom is really due to the Church, and sub- 
sequently to the influence of Christian ideas leavening public 


Opinion. 

M. Julian Klaczko’s interesting articles published under the title 
Deux Chancelters.§ Collected now in a handsome volume, these 
sketches will be favourably received as a valuable contribution to 
the history of modern politics, The complications which a 
about the Franco-German war are intelligible to any one who 
studied the careers of Prince Gortchakotf and Prince Bismarck, 
and accordingly the two biographies written by M. Klaczko 
appeal with ial foree to the attention of French readers, The 
author takes in the first place a kind of retrospective view ; he de- 
scribes the family antecedents of the Russian and Prussian states- 


* Souvenirs de année 1848. Par Maxime du Camp. Paris and 
London: L. Hachette & Co. 

+ Mémoires posthumes d’Odilon Barrot. Vol.3. Paris: Charpentier. 

t Les esclaves chrétiens, Par Paul Allard. Paris: Didier. 

§ Deux Chanceliers. Par M. Julian Klaczko. Paris: Plon. 


men, and shows how they were led to play the important part 
which has been their share in the history of the nineteenth lo 
M. Klaczko says plainly in his preface that his readers must not 
expect from him anything inédit. The documents he quotes or 
summarizes have been long before the public, and his only duty 
has been to explain and comment on them. Anecdotes abound in 
this volume, which reminds us more than once of M. d'Ideville’s 
Souventrs d'un diplomate. 

M. Mailfer undertakes * to defend democracy against the ultra- 
democrats, and to prove that what he describes as the transformist, 
dynamist, and evolutionist theories of the day are in flagrant 
contradiction to true republican principles. If mankind occupies 
no higher rank than the material creation, it follows that we 
are no longer responsible beings, and we fall under the empire of 
force. But the so-called dynamists, with a want of logic whieh is 
creditable to their better feelings, confess that man is endowed with 
the faculty of reason, for we could not otherwise penetrate into the 
regions of the unknowable ; and, this concession once.made, the no- 
tions of responsibility and liberty follow as a matter of course. The 
previous question being thus cleared up, M. Mailfer proceeds to 
show how the modern principle of democracy has affected the eon- 
ditions of international law, and he discusses historicully the views 
held by publicists and lawyers on the right of war, conquest, 
annexation, occupation, and colonization. As we have said, this 
book is written from the democratic point of view, but the postu- 
late which M. Mailfer puts forth is one which politicians of every 
school must readily accept. The work is evidently the production 
of a scholar and an experienced political thinker. 

Like M. Mailfer, the author of La démocratie contemporaine t 
is a decided Republican ; he begins by saying that the theory of 
the jus divinum leads necessarily to that of “ providential men,” 
and is only fit for times of barbarism; he then takes for granted 
that the principle of equality is a direct result of the laws of nature, 
and that therefore forms of government are made for the people, 
and not vice versd. It is not our business here to point out the 
flaws in M. Beaure’s logic; we merely state the cardinal axiom from 
which are deduced all the applications contained in his volume. 
The various branches of the public service successively under 
review, and the last chapter is devoted to a brief survey of the pre- 
sent state and probable future of Euro nations. The picture 
here drawn will strike some of M. Beaure’s readers as slightly fan- 
ciful, but the wonderful elasticity with which France has recovered 
her position so soon after the war may well call forth feelings of 
pride in the minds of Frenchmen. ; 

The third volume of Messrs. Hachette’s edition of Moliéret is 
now before us, containing Les facheux, L’école des femmes, with 
its accompanying Critique, and L’impromptu de Versailles. These 
three plays are certainly not among the best productions of the 
author, but they are historically most interesting. The Facheux 
is the first, chronologically speaking, of Moliére’s comédies-ballets, 
and we know, besides, that it was composed for the i 
ficent entertainment given to Louis XV. by Foucquet, and which 
led to the surintendant’s disgrace. The des femmes marks 
another epoch in the author's life. It was the greatest suc- 
cess he ever obtained, and his enemies took the opportunity of 
showing their spite by a deluge of pamphlets, in which he was 
attacked, not only as a writer, but personally. The Impromptu 
de Versailies may be considered to be Moliére's refutation of 
his accusers. He held them up to the ridicule of the Court, 
and Boursault, in particular, was treated with an amount of 
severity which was perfectly merited, although it went beyond 
the bounds of strict moderation. All these details of literary his- 
tory, and many others, are fully given in the excellent introduc- 
tions and notes with which M. Despois has illustrated the several 
comedies published in this volume. 

It would be difficult perhaps to mention two poets more totall 
different from each other than Moliére and Théophile Gautier. 
Both have shed upon French literature a lustre which will not 

rish ; and, if the author of Tartuffe holds the first rank on the 

ist of classical writers, the romantic school has not a more illus- 
trious name to boast of than that of the genius who forty years 
gave us the Comédie de la mort. Up to the present time the 
poems of Théophile Gautier had never been carefully edited, and 
even now it seems that many of his lyrics, buried in the feus/letons 
of the Paris daily papers, or in the columns of reviews and 
magazines, have escaped the patient researches of the friend to 
whom we are indebted for the two volumes now before us. We 
heartily welcome this new and important addition to the Biblio 
theque Charpentier. The first volume contains the poems published 
in 1830, the legend entitled “Albertus,” and the fugitive pieces com- 
posed as late as 1838 ; in the second we tind the Comédte de la mort, 
the posthumous works, and a certain number of lyrics which were 
found in manuscript amongst the author's We can thus 
follow the entire development of Théophile Gautier’s poetical 
genius, and study the character of that wonderful artist, who, 
notwithstanding his cynical pretensions, has given throughout his 


writings so many proofs of genuine feeling. 
The notion of publishing a yearly pes of the stage and of 
musical performances is not a new one, but it has never before 


* Dela démocratie dans ses rapports avec le droit international. Par 
Mailfer. Paris: Guillaumin. 
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been carried out with the completeness which distingui 
volume. * one imagine that a kind 
is easily prepared, an it requires nothing but the ex- 
actness of an almanac. you give a dry 
nomenclature, you undertake the duties of the historian, and, as 
M. Sarcey remarks, a readable and impartial précis is perhaps the 
touchstone of an experienced writer. We have named M. y 
in connexion with the Annales du thédtre; but it would be more 
correct to say that he acts only as the chaperon of MM. Edouard 
Noél and Edmond Stoullig; he is, however, responsible to a 
certain extent for the writers whom he introduces, and the col- 
laboration of these three gentlemen has produced a very interest- 
ing work. Not only are the Paris theatres and concert-rooms suc- 
cessively reviewed, but the de ents come in for their share of 
notice ; and a distinct chapter is devoted to the principal dramatic 
novelties abroad. Bibliographical and necrological lists complete 
the volume, which exhausts the wide subject of drama and music 
for the year 1875. 

The second volume of M. Daniel’s Année politique t is incertain 
respects a decided improvement on the first ; besides giving a very 
full and impartial sketch of the history of France during the last 
twelve months, it has allowed a larger space to State papers and 
other official documents, and it is completed by a table of 

ms. 

M. Louis Figuier’s year-book } is already an old friend, and the 
information it supplies as to scientific discoveries, publications, 
inventions, &c., renders it very valuable. Many rival works have 
from time to time aimed at supplanting the Année scientifique ; 
but none has succeeded. A glance at the contents of the volume 
for 1875 shows that in the various applications of natural 

ilosophy and chemistry there has been no Tack of useful activity 

uring the last twelve months ; the biographical notices, the sum- 
‘maries of the meetings held by learned Societies, with the 
table and alphabetical index, are, as usual, very correct and very 
complete. 

Why should M. Ch. Desmaze take so desponding a view of the 
University of France, and pronounce, so to say, its funeral oration 
in his new volume? § That the State should no longer claim a 
monopoly of teaching does not affect in the smallest degree the 
existence of our author’s alma parens, and he ought to know that 
as late as the eighteenth century the various religious corporations— 
the Jesuits and the Oratorians, for instance—had schools over which 
the State had no control whatever. Ifthe University of France is 
— of its fame, the competition of other educational centres 
will do it good instead of harm; and it seems to us singu- 
larly illogical that the most ardent friends of liberty on the 
other side of the Channel should be at the same time so eager to 
deny its application to intellectual training. Setting aside, however, 
all controversial topics, M. Desmaze’s book may usefully con- 
sulted as a work of reference; within the limits of three hundred 


and fifty pages it would have been impossible to give more than a 
few statistical details; and by suppressing a number of iculars 
referring to the polemics of the day, the author would have been 


able to present his readers with a still more satisfactory sketch than 
that which he now places before us. 

M. Xavier Marmier || is so thoroughly experienced in the art of 
travelling that he speaks with authority when he discourses about 
foreign climes. The duodecimo which he has just published is a 
series of summaries of books of travel ; but he is able to bring the 
result of his own experience either to confirm or to refute the as- 
sertions of tourists, and thus his criticisms have an exceptional value. 
In the last chapter, which touches more particularly on emigration, 
and in the introductory one, devoted to the question of colonies, he 
endeavours to point out how far the French share in the love of 
locomotion which is so general just now. Whatever may have 
been the casanier habits of our neighbours formerly, they are cer- 
tainly much improved in that respect, for some of the ablest books 
recently issued from the Paris press are books of travel—witness 
M, de Carné’s volume which M. Xavier Marmier reviews in this 
work; witness also the amusing description of M. Meignan’s 
overland journey from Paris to Pekin. China, let us add, is not 
the country respecting which M. Meignan gives us the most 
striking details; Siberia has chiefly attracted his notice, and 
he endeavours to rehabilitate in public opinion a country 
hitherto regarded as a kind of wilderness, on the threshold of 
which the famous lasciate ogni speranza voi ch’ entrate might appro- 
priately be engraved. If we may believe M. Mei , Siberia is a 
thriving country, and its principal cities—Tomsk, for instance— 
are commercial centres capable of holding their own against the 
busiest emporiums of more civilized nations. The district of 
Transbaikalia boasts of gold mines so abundant that, compared 
with it, California itself is an exhausted land, destined to be very 
speedily abandoned by the diggers. Of course between town and 
town there extends a large tract of desolate and uninhabited 
steppes but as the Imperial agents are compelled in the discharge 
of their duties to travel on an average more than thirty thousand 


* Les annales du thédtre et de la musique. Par E. Noél et E. Stoullig. 
Avec une préface de M. F. Sarcey. Paris: Charpentier. 

¢ L'année politique 1875. Par André Daniel. Paris: Charpentier. 

t L’année scientifique et industrielle. Par Louis Figuier. Paris and 
London: L, Hachette & Co. 

§ L’université de Paris. Par Charles Desmaze. Paris: Charpentier. 
‘ — pays lointains. Par X. Marmier. Paris and London: L. Hachette 


Q De Paris a Pékin par terre. Par Victor Meignan. Paris: Plon. 


miles a year, there is an amount of activity which contrasts 
singularly with the ideas of exile, of stagnation, and of misery 
current in Western Europe with those who talk or write about 
Siberia. Then, as far as political offenders are concerned, it 
is no doubt extremely annoying to feel that you are not at 
liberty to leave the district assigned to you as a residence; but 
within those limits the persons condemned to exile enjoy the 
fullest liberty, and in Siberian society, which consists exclusively 
of men of business, they are the literary, intellectual, and learned 
element. M. Meignan is at any rate an amusing guide for the 
traveller who may feel disposed to face the asperities of the 
coldest of climates, and to spend forty consecutive hours in a 
sledge. 

M. Schérer’s sketches * do not introduce us to any new names 
on the list of lite celebrities, and he has no pretensions to 
originality; but it is pleasant to hear what an accomplished 
scholar thinks about Lucretius and Rabelais, Bossuet and La 
Fontaine, and one is always sure of learning something in 
the society of the editor of the Tempe. glish readers 
who take up these Etudes critiques will naturally turn to the 
chapters treating of the works with which they are most familiar, 
and the articles on Shakspeare, Milton, and Sterne will pro- 
bably attract them in preference to those on Machiavel and 
Goethe; they will find in M. Schérera critic who has thoroughly 
studied their national literature. Thus the various points 
of view from which Shakspeare has been appreciated in 
France and in Germany are well described, beginning with the 
comments of Lessing and of the romantic school, and ending with 
the biographical explanations of Professor Riimelin. Under the 
singular title Le cabaret du Mouton Blanc, M. Schérer has en- 
deavoured to give a sketch of Boileau’s friends, and to contribute 
a page to the gossiping history of the seventeenth century. 
Moliére and La Fontaine were, as is well known, somewhat less 
regular in their everyday habits than in their compositions; but, 
on the other hand, Boileau and Racine are names which are com- 
monly identified with decorum, method, and stiffness almost 
carried to excess. Our author shows that such a notion is un- 
tenable, and that if we wish to know Racine and Boileau 
thoroughly, we must watch them as they carouse together in the 
dingy taproom of the “ Mouton Blanc.” 

It is impossible to analyse a volume of detached thoughts, and 
M. Agénor Gasparin’s book falls under this category ; but we can 
at least state the impression it has produced upon us, and as La 
Rochefoucauld’s Maxims may be defined the code of selfishness, so 
the Pensées de liberté + are the outpourings of a mind in which 
Christianity and liberty have joined in a natural and happy union. 
Like his friend and fellow-religionist, M. de Pressensé, Count de 
Gasparin has always seemed to French Republicans a champion 
of freedom spoilt by Puritanism, a kind of Don Quixote in pursuit 
of an ideal which cannot be realized in this world. The fact is 
that he is guilty of telling Liberals that they are not always true 
to their principles, and of honestly pointing out the less admirable 
side of the French character. 

M. Lavollée is not the first French writer { who has taken 
Channing as the subject of his studies. M. Laboulaye and M. de 
Rémusat had preceded him in composing biographical sketches of 
the American preacher and philanthropist. The difference between 
M. Lavollée and the writers we have just named is that he has 
undertaken to carry out a programme set by the Académie des 
Sciences morales et potitiques, which invited a study of Channing’s 
character, considered chiefly as an abolitionist and a friend of edu- 
cation. It is often said that the truths advocated and enforced 
by Channing are mere commonplaces; but, as M. Saint-Marc 
Girardin om | remarks in his work on Rousseau, the notion of 
duty deserves that appellation more perhaps than any other, and 
yet would the greatest optimist be bold enough to say that it can 
ever be superfluous to enforce moral obligations? M. Lavollée’s 
volume, completed as it is by translated extracts from Channing’s 
works, deserves to be popular in France. 

The novels of the past month are neither worse nor better than 
usual, M. Alphonse Daudet’s Contes du Lundi§, pleasantly 
written, have no pretension to be more than simple sketches, 
where history and fancy, poetry and satire, hold equal places, M. 
Hector Malot’s Auberge du monde||, after having begun in a 
manner which promised well, has dragged its way through four 
distinct episodes, each of which is inferior to the previous one, 
the last, entitled Thérése, ending amongst the horrors of the 
siege of Paris. George Sand’s recent tales{], without being in 
any way remarkable, still show that wonderful command of 
language which is unsurpassed by any French writer of fiction. 
The Ménages militatres of Mme. de Chandenenx ** are interesting 
descriptions of a class of society very little known to most 
readers; it was rather dangerous, perhaps, to challenge a com- 
— with Alfred de Vigny’s celebrated volume, but the author 

an made good her claims as an original and clever 
novelist. 
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W ANTED, by a GRADUATE of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
PRIVATE SECRETARYSHIE to a Gentleman or toa Public 
Institution or Society._Address, Z.,77 St. George's Road, 8. W. 
(In last week’ ‘instead of 77.) 


TON NOBLEMEN, M.P.’s, LANDED PROPRIETORS, and 
‘ANTED, Ses GENTLEMAN of considerable a PRIVATE 
srCRETAnYSHI. or Position of Trust and Confidence, the duties of which he has 


WANTED, an EDITOR, for a first-class WEEKLY NEWS- 
PAPER, in the North of England, As a liberal salary will be offered, none but those 
ITOR, care of Mr. G. Street, 30 Cornhill, 


A FAMILY of good social position, bye Bed ina & house standing 
in its own grounds of several acres, ites west 

nce of several Rai)wa: is desirous of SHARING the 
KEEDING with a Married Couple, or One or Two tudies or Gentlemen. A 
and plenty of Stabling accommodation. References rw ven 
place, MANAGER, Residential Agency, 147 Regent Street, W. 


VILLA, DRESDEN, owned by a Datch family, containing 
Original Renaissance Furniture, is TO BE LET. Nine Rooms, Stabling for Two 
Horses. RER, Dresden, Hohestrasse 7B. 


H{YDROPATHY.— —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 


Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. For Invalidsand those re- 
quiring rest and change. ‘Turkish Bathson the premises. Private entrance to Richmond Park. 


BRIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


CRYSTAL PALACE SCHOOLof PRACTICAL ENGINEER- 
Baas ace Company's School of Art, Science, and Literature. ‘The Library 
By Order of the Committee, 
F. K. J. SHENTON, Superintendent Literary Department. 


Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long estab’ |. Suitesof 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water nna ms in the Hotel. 
P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


J,’ DENT & 00., 61 Strand, and 84 Royal Exchange, London, 


© Manufacturers or CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, CLOCKS, &c. (Catalogues 


free) to Her M ty. H.R.H. Fales, and Foreign S0 vereigns. 
"lakers of the Ovcet Westminster and of the New Standard Clock of the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich. 


| 
MUSICAL UNION.—BREITNER, Pupil of Rubinstein; with 
Papini, Wiener, Hollander, and Lasserre, on Tuesday, April 25—For the Fourth 
Matinée, May 30, Rubinstein is ex ‘Tickets have been issued ; notice of any omissio ; 
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(THE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiralty 
isthe finest trial.”"__M. NT. Chronometer. Watch and Clock Maker 
tothe Queen, COCKSPUT STREET. CHARING CRO 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE at DEANE & COMPANY'S. 


ustrated Catalogue, with priced Furnishing Estimates, post free. 


Table Knives, I , perdozen, from 19s. Fenders—Bright, 45s. to £15; Bronze. 3s. to £6. 
Electro Forks, Tab "roan 2s. ; Spoons, 248. Stoves— Bright, Black. ter, Hot-air, &c. 
Papier-MAché Tea Trays, in Sets, from 2is. Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Electro Tea Sets, from £3 78. Bedsteads— Brass and with 
toand Li liers—2-light, 178.; 3 do. 52s.; 5 do..£6 6s. 
Kitcheners—fro' 5s., to 6 ft., 


Lam Rock Moderator, &e. 
tent 
zed Tea an id fee Urns. Kitchen Utensils, Turnery, Mats, &c. 
and Glass— Dinner Services, &c. Garden Tools—Lawn- Mowers, Rollers, &c. 
A Discount of Five per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 
DEANE & COMPANY, 46 King William Street, London Bridge, E.C. Established a.D.1700. 


LAPS, BRONZES, and CANDLES.—BARCLAY & SON, 
38 Regent Street, London, 
LAMP MAKERS and we Majesty the Queen and 


Have now on view their new grec a ¢ MODERATOR and KEROSENE TABLE and SUS- 
PENSION LAMPS, in real Japanese, Satsuma, and other artistic Foreign and Native Wares. 
ROMAN BRONZES, a choice selection of Models from the ) Aatine Statues of the 
Naples Museum, the Vatican, &e. CANDLES of ail descriptions. 


HFA & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham-Court Road. 
The only H Hones in London exclusively for 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
Orrices-ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON; Orrice—29 PALL MALL, S.W. 
The Accumulated Funds exceed £3,700,000. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Directors. 


Robert Esq. William Knowles, Esq. 
John Garratt Cattle 7 Esq. | Nevile Lubbock, Esq 
Mark Currie Close, George Forbes Malevimson, Bag. 


ward James Daniell, Esa. Daniel Meinertzhagen, E 
William Davidson, Esq. William Robert Meberly, E 
exander Druce, Esq. Lord Josceline W — Peroy. 
Sir John Kose, 
Samuel Leo Esq. 
Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 
Octavius Wigramw 


Charles Hermann Goschen, 
Charles Seymour Grenfell, Esq. 
bert Amadeus Heath, Esq | n. Esq 
Esq Montagu Cleagh WwW ilkinson, Esq. 
Egerton Hubbard, Boa. M: P. | harles Baring Young, Esq. 
OTICE.—The usual Fifteen Days allowed for payment of FIRE PREMIUMS falling 
due at Lady-day will expire on April 8. 
FIRE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 
roe ASSURANCES with or without participation in Profits. Divisions of Profit every 
ive 1 cars. 
A liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee ofa aes invested Capital Stock, and 


HEL & SON. 
BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SONS CATALOGUE (104th Edition), 
Containing 450 Illustrations, with prices, sent free by post on application to 
195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM-COURT ROAD, LONDON. 


TH late EMILE LESSORE.—In announcing the death of 
Artist, Mr. MORTLOCK te that he has made arrangements 
JOsiAH WEDGWOOD & Sous for the KHIBITION of the WORKS PAINTED 
th WARE which the ON VIEW ‘ar the Galleties, St Orchard Street, Catalocues, 
le are 
at the or at Messrs. Etruria, Staffordshire. 


ERVICES in PORCELAIN and GLASS.—The special 


Fatterns for this Season are now ready. Garniture de Cheminée, Articles de Luxe, in 
Poreelain and Faience. Mr. MORTLOCK solicits a visit to his Galleries, 203 and 204 Oxford 
Street, and 31 Orchard Street, Portman Square, W. 


HARLAND & FISHER, 
33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


BBG RB G 


PAPER-HANGINGS AND ART FURNITURE. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS and 1 DECO- 
. Prize Medals, London and 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 
poll Coiling, Fire and Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Window or other Cnning. 
Prospectuses free” CLARK & CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Rathbone Place, W. ; Paris, Manchester, 


CASH’S 
KNITTED ROUGH TOWELS. 


each of these Patent Towels has a Tape Label, with the Name of the Firm, 
“J. & J. CASH,” woven upon it, and none are genuine without. 


WATERPROOP GOODS. 
E 6 Oo N & © 
(From 5 Charing Cross), 

SOLE MAKERS of the POCKET SIPHONIA (weight 12 ozs.) price from 42s. 
WATERPROOF TWEED COATS, designed specially for the CLERGY, from 25s. 
LADIES’ WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS. 

FISHING STOCKINGS. 
BED SHEETS. ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 


EDMISTON & SON, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
(Opposite the Haymarket). 


HE “ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER will - long 


or wet grass (as wel! as short or dry) without clogging. Is extremely light in draugh 
simple jand no not likely te get out of order. It can be with or without 


THE_“ ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN i IOWER “is the quickest, most simple, most 
efficient mower ever used.”"— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 9 

THE “ ARCHIMEDEAN” —— MOWER is especially adapted for cut! Slopes, Steep 
Embankments, under Shrubs, and close up to Trees, &c. — 

THE ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN Prices from One Guinea. Delivered carriage 
free to all Stations. Illustrated Catalogue and Testimonials post free on application. 

THE “ ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER.—WILLIAMS & OO., Limited, Manu- 
facturers and sage oer King William Street, London. 

SELLING AGENTS._JOHN G. ROLLINS & CO., Old Swan Wharf, Thames Street, Pandan» 


& La Belle Sauvage Hi 
8, ard, Ludgate ll, London ; 


under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of partne: 
The ebventages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have been 
tested by the experience of more than a Century and a half. 

A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will be forwarded on application. 


Royal Exchange, London. E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 


(THE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, for 
FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 
‘Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720. 
Orrice—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 

WEST-END AGENTS—Messrs. GRINDLAY & CO., 55 Parliament Street, S.W. 
Governor—ROBERT GILLESPIE,Esq. | Sub-Governor—EDWARD BUDD, Esq. 
Deputy-Governor—MARK WILKS COLLET, Esq. 

Directors. 


Robe 
William Thomas Brand, Esq. oe Lyall, E 
Major-General H. P. Burn. 


George iliiam Cam: ll, 
Geo Willi Rennie, isq. 

ee. uis Te, 
Howard Gilliat, Esq. wid P. Gellar. 
Henry Goschen, Esq. Colonel Leopold 4 

win Gower, Esq. wis A. Wallace 

A. C, Guthrie, Esq. William B. Watson, Esq. 


DEPARTMENT. 

Notice is hereby given to assured against Fie tat the renewal Reeeipts for Premiums 
due at bw epee ly to be Cyt and that Assurances on which the Premium shal} 
remain unpaid after Vinee days from the said Quarter-day will become void. 

Fire Assurances can be effected with the Corporation at rates of P; \° 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Life Assurances may be effected either y with in profits. 

Copies of the aetetn, pursuant to “ The Lif panies Act, 1870,” may be 

obtained oa application. 

onThe Directors rs are ready to receive applications for Agencies to the Corporation. 

JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE; 
11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two 
Directors. 
Chairman—ARCHIBALD HAMILTON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—G. J. SHAW LEFEVRE, Esq., beg 


Henry Hulse Berens, Richard M. Harv 
Bonham-Carter, Esq, 

Wm. Curtis, Esq. 

Charles F. Devas, 


stus 


Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. iam Steven, Esq. 


James Goodson, Esq G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
Thomson Hankey, a -» M.P. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN, 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 


Share Capital at present paid up and invested £1,000,000 
Total Annual Income upwards of 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Lady-day should be renewed at the Head Office, or 


with the Agents, on or before April 9. 
HAND-IN-HAN D INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Instituted A.D. 1696. 


The OLDEST INSURANCE OFFICE in the World. 
The ONLY MUTUAL OFFICE in the Kingdom for both FIRE and LIFE. 


ne being NO SHAREHOLDERS, ALL PROFITS are DIVIDED AMONGST the 


No Policy oe is subject toany PERSONAL LIABILITY. 


i Fund £1574, 118 
Tacome - 217,374 


B. BLENKINSOP, Secretary. 


New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 


(THE SCOTTISH IMPERI AL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON—2 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
GL. ASGOW. —I151 WEST GEORGE STREET. 
For FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES, at Home and Abroad. 
uced rates of Life Premium for foreign residence. 
H. AMBROSE SMITH, Secretary and Actuary. 
[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803. 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 & 17 PALL MALL,S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700.000. 
against Fire on Property in all parts of the world at moderate rates of premium. 


NOTICE.— WILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. Every Packet of 


pr mellow Spiritisthe REAM of L 
is unrivalled. and more finest = 
Note the Red Seal, Pi ak Label **Kinahan’s. LL. Whisky.” 

Depot,20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET.OXFORD STREET, W. 


JOHN BURGESS & SON’S 


ORIGINAL AND SUPERIOR ESSENCE OF 


ANCHOVIES AND ANCHOVY PASTE 


HUNDRED YEARS A 


107 STRAND (CORNER OF SAVOY SrEPny, LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “ JOHN BURGESS & SON’S.” 


a and liberal settlement of claims. 
See oeing due at Ladyday should be renewed before April 9, or the same will 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ALL MALL. For Lives only. Established 1307. 
Reports, in ieee and Forms may be had at the Office or from any of the Gunateg> 
Agents, post free. GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


PHEeENIx FIRE Oo F ¥ I &, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—EsTaBLisHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in ail partsof the World. 


GEORGE WM. LOVEL 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, LD } Secretaries. 


LONDON and SOUTHWARK - FIRE and LIFE 
Chairman-HENRY ASTE, Beg. 
Carer Orrice—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
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54. 
A CHURCH AND DOMESTIC DECORATION. 
PAINTED MAJOLICA TILES. EMBROIDERY. 
i. Hubbard, M.P. 
Imitations are often offered, but 
Francis Hart Dyke. Esq. J 

‘ 
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‘THE AGRA BANE, Limited. — .—Established in 1833, 
£1,000,€00. 
OrFice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
to Celestia, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Current Accounteare kept at the H Terms with London Bankers, 
-gnd Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £ 
Deposits received for tixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At 5 per eent. perann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Billsiesued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in Pisritish and Foreign Securities, ‘n East India Stock and 
Loans, and the sate custody of the same undertaken 
Interest drawn, and Army, Fiery and Civil Pay rand Pensions realized 
Every 0’ ption o f Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


AN OPPORTUNITY. 
NORTH LONG TUNNEL GOLD MINING COMPANY, 
In 28,000 Shares of £1 each. Area, Thirty Acres. 


A few SHARES for peswosas. The Market Value of the Long Tunnel, an adjacent 
Mine on the same lode, n £300,000 and £400,000, and the Dividends paid in 1875 £60,000. 
-Calls not to exceed 3s. per aes per annum. 


For Plans, &c., AUSTRALIAN AGENCY, 4 Royal Exchange Avenue, London. 
CARACAS COCOA. 


R Y’S 
“A most delicious and le article.” Standard. 
~ fhe Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. HASSALL, 
Nive Prize MEDALS awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 


THROAT IRRITATION. 


The throat and windpipe are especially liable to inflammation, causing soreness and dryness, 
tickling and irritation, inducing cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms use 
glycerine in the form of jujubes. Glycerine, in these agreeable confections, being in proximity 
to the glands at the moment they are excited by the act of sucking, becomes actively healing. 
6d, and 1s. Boxes (by post Eight or Fifteen Stamps), and Tins 1s. 6d., labelled 

“JAMES EFPS & CO., peepee er Chemists, 48 Threadneedle Street, 
70 Piccadilly, London.” 


(SONSUMPTION 
JNDIGESTION and WASTING DISEASES. 


most efficacious REMEDIES are 
PANCREATIO EMULSION and a CREATINE. 
he Original and Genuine prepared only 
GAVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, and Sold by them and all other Chemists. 


TONIC (GEORGE & WELCH'’S).—This perfect 
oes from its stimulating alterative, zoneretive and strengthening properties, has 
popularity. It proves invaluable in Prostration, Debility. Indigestion. and all 
ther “ ections. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle. ‘To be had of all Chemists, or of 
GEORGE & WELCH, Worcester, Proprietors of the Dandelion Coffee. 


DINNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA— 

best Remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
sour. aa INDIGESTION. and the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants.—172 New Bond Street, and bf all Chemists. 


R. LOOCOOK’S PULMONIC WAFERS are invaluable for 


he Voice, Throat, and Chest. All persons suffering from Bronchitis, Hacking 
Gough, F. deprivation of rest should take them.” The ve is from Mr. EARLE, M.P.S., 
22 Market Place, Hull. Sold by all Chemists at Is. yd, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils. per hy 


BRITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, Euston Road, London. 

Health for ALL, by MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDICINES, 
Nos. 1 and 2. 

Sold by the Hygeian Agents, and all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at 74d., 133d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and Ils. each. 

Read the MORISONIANA, price 1s., which may be had of all Booksellers. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. — See 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for APRIL. Postage free. 


UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 
MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for APRIL. Postage free. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AII the Books 

in Circulation oron Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 

with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON 
ARCADE, MANCHESTER, and from all Booksellers in connexion with the Libra: rary. 


Mudie’ 's Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
phe UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


gn, tions from One Guinea to any caren, ae to the suppl ired. Al 
w Books. English. French, and Ge immediate. 

Sabet Totes of New Publications, gratis and pos' 
Comings Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 


CHURTUN'S, HODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Librarics, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given. viz.: 
Bae 88, 91, 255, 256, and 611 (clean copies)—at the Office, 33 Southampton Street, 


NOTICE._THE LAST NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 2Is. 
HLERONDEN ; or, Some Passages of Country Life. By 
GRACE GOLDNEY. 
London : Provost & Co., 35 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


‘ep. 8vo. cloth, Is. 6d. ; post free, Is. Ad. 
OUR EYES, oy HOW to TAKE CARE of THEM. 
By Ueyxry W. WILLIAMS, M.D. 


Frese pavers contain a great deal of im t information and counsel concerning the 
Et They are not intended for seientifie but for everybody. 


London : & Co., Pancras Lane, Ukeapside. 
with Illustrations, 6d. 
QuR ROADWAYS: a Py a Pamphlet on the different Styles of 


in Use. By Viator. 


Pavement 
Published by E. & T. N. SPos, 48 Charing Cross; and 446 Broome Street, New York. L 


LORD MACAULAY’S BIOGRAPHY. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 36s. cloth, 


(THE -LIFE and LETTERS of LORD 
MACAULAY. By his Nephew, Gkorce O. TREVELYAN, M.P. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


MR. HINCHLIFF’S TRAVELS ROUND THE WORLD. 


On Thursday, April 13, will be on in 1 vol. medium 8vo. with 
Fourteen Lllustrations engraved on Wood by G. Pearson from 
Photographs and Sketches, price 21s. cloth, 


the SEA and FAR AWAY; being 


a Narrative of Wanderings round the World. By T. W. Eimcuurr, 
M.A. F.R.G.S. President of the Alpine Club, Author of “Summer Months 
among the Alps,” “South American Sketches,” &c. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


In 8vo. with 12 Plates, price 21s. cloth, 
r | ‘HE OCEAN, its Tides and Currents and their Causes. By 
WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN, F.R.G.S. 
“A very valuable addition to the list of 
works advancing our cosmical 
eview. 
“The Author of this book gives us @ new 
Privcipia. Still, the book is the production 
ofa man thoroughly well up in his own sub- 
ject.and many others collateral with it. It 
is one that may be safely commended to the 
study ofall who are in the subject 
of ocean currents. 


old theory of cceante circulation clearly in- 
dicated, and a home-thrust of clear, sound 
reasoning fairly delivered h it. As 
this eee is the very heart of Dr. penter's 
contribution to the Pn: ay the thrust is fatal. 
It is followed by further and suenty clear 
and able discussion of the details of 
Biaury, arguments, and of the theories of 
Rennell, Herschel, &c. This 
. of Mr. Jordan's book is really 
“Here we have the re vulnerable point of earefu 
Dr. Carpenter's modified resuscitation of the Quarterly Journal of Science. 
*,* The Reports received from Her Majesty’s ship Challenger have confirmed the 
views expressed in this Work with a distinctness exceeding the most sanguine anti- 


cipations of the Author. 
London, Lonemans & Co, 


New and enlarged Edition, in post Svo. pp. 536, price 10s. 6d. 


UICKSANDS ; or Prevalent Fallacies in Belief aud Worship 
Pointed Out, with their Remedies. By the Rev. STEPHEN JENNER, M.A. 
“ There are but few books published since Paley’s Evidences which we would 
recommend in preference to this volume.”— Hour. 
“ The form of analysis in it is something new to us since the days of Whately’s 
Cautions for the Times.” —Standard. 


London, Lorcmans & Co. 


In crewn 8vo. with Diagrams, price 8s. 6d. cloth, 


HEORETICAL MECHANICS, FIRST LESSONS in. By 
J. F. Twispen, M.A. Professor of Mathematics in the Staff College; Author 
of ‘‘ Elementary Introduction to Practical Mechanics” (5th Edition, 10s. 6d.) 

“ This book is well adapted for the use of experienced mechanics, but it-will also 
be found an excellent introduction to the standard works by students. Professor 
Twisden has succeeded in freeing the subject from much of its difficulty.” 

English Mechanic. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


Just published, in crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d, cloth. 


porns. By Sir Jonn Croker Barrow, Bart. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 1s. 


SCHARGED PRISONERS’ AID SOCIETIES, CON- 
SIDERED in their FINANCIAL RESULTS. By the Rev. J. T. Bunt, 
Chaplain of Broadmoor Asylum. 


London, Loxemans & Co. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


N the EXISTENCE of MIXED LANGUAGES; being an 
Examination of the Fundamental Axioms of the Foreign School of Modern 
Philology, more especially as applied to the English. Prize Essay, by James CREss- 
WELL CLOBGH, Fellow of the Royal Historical Society; Member of the English 
ee a Assistant at Huddersfield College ; late Modern Master at Liver- 
pool College. 


London, Lonemans & Co, 


MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW VOLUME. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 
LAPY SILVERDALE’S SWEETHEART; and other Tales, 
By the Author of “ A Daughter of Heth,” “ Three Feat! eathers, 


THE | CHRONIOLE of SIR HARRY EARLSLEIGH, Bart. 
3 


RUTH and GABRIEL. By Lavrence Oneny. 8 vols. 
THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE of BOOKS for 1875; being 


a complete List of all the Books published in Great Britain and Ireland, ind of the 
par gak ones published in the United States, in the Year 1575, with their Sizes, Prices, 
and Publishers’ Names. Also with an Index to Subjects. Royal 8vo. post free, 5s. 


(Now ‘ready, 
“ We are always glad to have the ‘ English Catalogue of Books.’ It is quite ——. 


ECHOES of the HEART. By Emma Moopy. 16mo. cloth, 
gilt edges, post free, 3s. 6d. (Now ready. 
“ A very comprehensive collection of sacred poetry, and deserves to attain popularity.” 


Scotsma: 
“ A very pretty-looking little volume........Compiled with much taste and judgment.” 2 


John Bull. 
London: Sampson Low, MARSTON, SEARLE. & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 


Price Is. ; Twelve for 10s, ; Twenty-five for £1. 


(THE CHURCH MILITANT. By Bev. Rev. A. F. Heaton, 
B.A. Cantab., Assistant-Curate of Cheshire. 
“ hic mala. echismate dala 
Pas itibus et sine Morlaix. 
& FARRA, St. Paul's 
Chester: PHILLIPSON & GOLDER, Eastgate Row. 


Just published, royal 8vo. 2s. 
SUMMARY DIGEST. 


RREtuaN to PARLIAMENT of OWNERS of LAND, 


ENGLAND and WALES. THE NEW BOOK. By 
F.S.S., Principal of the Statistical Di Board. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 ome Cross, S.W. 


RUGBY SCHOOL. of Vice-Chancellor 

Malins in Dr. Hayman's Case, with Preface by J. MARSHALL HAYMAN. Extracts 

from Minute Book of Governing Body, with Comments, Edited by S. R. TowNSHEXD Mayer. 
ARTHUR H. Moxon, 21 Paternoster Row. And all Booksellers. 


POTTERY. 
ly Lilustrated, cloth gilt, 5s. ; by post, 58. 4d. 


SH POTTERY. and PORCELAEN; being a concise 
Account of the Development of the Botier's Artin England, 
32 Wellington Street, Strand W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[April 1, 1876. 


THE ART JOURNAL 


For APRIL (2s. 6d.) contains the following 


Line Engravings: 
1. CHEVY CHACE, after Sir E. LANDSEER. 
2. THE SHRINE IN THE FOREST, after W. Q. ORCHARDSON, A.R.A. 
3. OLIVER CROMWELL, after the Statue by M. NosBLe. 


Literary Contents: Studies and Sketches by Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A. Illustrated; 
The Stately Homes of England—Cliefden. By 8. C. Hall and L. Jewitt. Illustrated ; India 
and its Native Princes. Illustrated ; Japanese Art. By Sir R. Alcock, K.C.B.,D.C.L. LIllus- 
trated ; The Works of John T. Peele. By Jas. Dafk ml d; Traditions of Christian 
Art. Chapter 5. By the Rev. E. L. Cutts, B.A. Illustrated; On the Progress of our Art- 

"s Metal-Works. By Professor Archer, F.R.S.E., &c.; Art at Home and 
Abroad, Obituary, Reviews, &e. &c. 


LONDON : VIRTUE & CO., LIMITED, IVY LANE. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Now ready, 2s. 6d. 
THE 


NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 


For APRIL. 
MR. JOHN DANGERFIELD contributes to the NEW QUAR- 


TERLY for APRIL pet NOVELETTE; and Mr. PHILIP 
MARSTON a complete ST 


MR. ROBERT BUCHANAN contributes an Article upon 
LUCRETIUS and MODERN MATERIALISM ; and the Hon. W. H. DRUMMOND 
a Paper, entitled INCIDENTS OF AFRICAN TRAVEL. 


DR. FRANZ HUEFFER is the Author of a Paper upon the 
TROUBADOURS. 


MR. OSWALD CRAWFURD writes u upon ANCIENT and 


MEDIZVAL MUSIC; and Mr. TURNER upon ARTEMUS WARD and the 
HUMOURISTS OF AMERICA. 


THE EDITOR contributes the usual Quarterly Paper, entitled 
CURRENT LITERATURE and CURRENT CRITICISM. 


LONDON : WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, WARWICK HOUSE, 
PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Price 1s.; Post (Inland), 1s. 2d. Annual Subscription, 
THE 


GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. 
Edited by CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B., F.R.S. 


CoyTENTS FOR APRIL: 
MAP OF KHOKAND (FERGHANA). 

THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN IN KHOKAND. (A. VAMBERY.) 
PERU. (CLEMENTs R. MaRKHAM,C.B.) 
THE ISLAND OF PALAWAN. (Captain Crawrorp Pacor, R.N.) 
EASTER ISLAND TABLETS. 
COLONEL STRANGE. 
REVIEWS : 

the Terraqueous an Phenomena 

Mendalay to ; “Exploration in Australia” ; 
Cart hy (E.G. R F.R.G.8.)— Book —Geseraphical Notes— 

Cc d P. of Societies. 


TRUBNER & CO., 57 AND 59 LUDGATE HILL, E.c. 


Now ready, No. II., 2s. 6d. 


THE LANGHAM MAGAZINE 
For APRIL. 


CONTENTS : 
1. MORAL THEISM. 
2. PHOTOGRAPHS FROM MY ALBUM. 
3. MISTAKES OF POPULAR CHARITY. 
4. HEALTH AND HOLIDAY HAUNTS—MENTONE. 
5. THE JEWS OF ENGLAND. ~ 
6. THE TURKS AT THE BAR OF HISTORY. 
7. GOETHE'S HEROINES. 
8. PHILOSOPHY WITHOUT ASSUMPTIONS. A Review. 
9. FAITH. 
0). REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


LONDON: SAMUEL DEACON & CO., 150 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


Cau be had also of MITCHEIL & Sons, Parliament Street, S.W.; at the Bookstalls of Messrs. 
W. HL. & SON; and of all Booksellers. 


"THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of SCIENCE, Edited by 
WILLIAM Crookes, F.R.S., &c. 
No. L., APRIL 1876, now ready, 5s., contains : 

2 Conscience in Animals. By G. J. Romanes, M.A. 

5 The alleged New Force. By G. M. Beard, M.D. 

4. Biological Controversy ‘and ite i Laws. 

5. The Mechanical Action of Light. By the Editor. 
Notices of Scientific Works. 

London : 3 Horse-shoe Court, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


No. XCVI. (APRIL 1876), 3s. 6d. 


JOURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE (published by 
). Edited by HENgy Macpsiey, 


CoyNTENTS 
1. Reflex, ant Unconscious a History and a Criticism. By Thomas 


‘Injection of Morphia in Insanii John Me Diarmid, M.B. 
3. tor for the Insane United States." By Daniel Hack 
e, FB. 


On Re Un of, Ansiogy in the Study and of Mental By J. R. 
5. A Visit to an Insane Colony, By P. Maury Deas, M.B. 
6. Notes on Lu in British Guiana. By James 8. Donald, 
7. Some Gnervatins on General Paraly B 
Reviews of Recent Books on id News— 
Quarterly Meeting of tse Medico-Psychological A 
(To be continued Quarterly.) 
J. & A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


‘THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXCII. will 


be published on Tuurspay, April 13th. ADVERTISEMENTS intended 
for insertion cannot be received by the Publishers later than WEDNESDAY Next, 
the 5th instant. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


"THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCLXXXII., will be 
published on Wednesday, April -. -_ ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the Forth- 
coming Number must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 4th and BILLS by the 6th instant. 

JouHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


PRASER'S MAGAZINE, No. LXXVI. APRIL. 

CONTENTS : 

Secondary Education in Scotland, 

Sicilian Fairy Tales. 

A Beam of Light. 

India’s Expectations. 

The Irich Census of 1871, 

In Arden. 

A Tour in Lapland (1875).—Part II. 

A Holiday (Poem). 

Norman Macleod. 

Waste of Power in Sanitary Improvement. 

An Autumn in Western France.—No. V. Cétes du Nord. 

On Cruelty. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for APRIL 1876. 


No. DCCXXVI. 28.6d. 
CONTENTS: 

THE DILEMMA. Part XII. 
MOUNTAINEERING IN THE HIMALAYA. 
EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND NINETY-FIVE. 
MR. ASHLEY’S LIFE OF LORD PALMERSTON. 
BROWN'S PECCADILLO. 
NORMAN MACLEOD. 

WILLiAM BLACKWOOD & Soys, Edinburgh and London. 


LONDON SOCIETY for APRIL 1876, 


FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


PAIRING. (Frontispiece.) 

THIS SON OF VULCAN. By the Authors of “ Ready-Money Mortiboy,” “* The Golden 
Butterfly,” &c. Part II. Chapters 8_10. 

NOTES ON POPULAR DRAMATISTS. V.—Mr. W. G. Wills. By “ PEYTON WreE¥.’ 

MICHAEL STROGOFF ; or, the Russian Courier. By JULES VERNE. Chapters 4 and 5. 


Edited by 


CONTAINS : 


| LOVE'S SPELLING BEE. By W. Cosmo MONKHOUSE. 


“HE WOULD BE A SOLDIER!” By R. MounTeNey JEPHSON. Chapters 4—7. 
PAIRING. By L. ARDEE. 
THE OLD DESSAUER, OR THE STORY OF A PLAY. By H. Scuttz Wixscs, 
Author of * Studies and Romances. 
LATE COMFORT. By FREDERICK EDWARD WEATHERLY. 
“MY OWN CHILD.” By FLoreNcE MARRYAT. Chapters 25—27. 
Samupsoy Loy, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, Crown Buildings, 
88 Fleet Street, London. 


No. II. (April 1, 1876) price 3s.; Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 


MND: a Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. 
1. WHAT IS SENSATION? By G. H. LEweEs. 
2. CENTRAL INNERVATION AND CONSCIOUSNESS. By Professor 
of Leipsic. 
3. MR. SIDGWICK'S “ METHODS OF ETHICS.” By A. Bats. 
4. MR. SIDGWICK ON INTUITIONALISM. By H. CALDERWOOD. 
5. MR. JEVONS’S FORMAL LOGIC. By G. Croom Ropertson (Editor). 
6. PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE. II. By SHapwortTH H. Hopgsoy. 
7. PHILOSOPHY AT CAMBRIDGE. By H. S1DGWICK. 
8. JAMES HINTON. By J. F. PAyNe. 
Also CRITICAL NOTICES, REPORTS, NOTES, &c. 
*,* A Prospectus post free on application. 
WILLIAMS & NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Ediuburgh. 


Monthly, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY: a Household Magazine of 


Literature, Education, and Fashion. 
CONTENTS FOR APRIL: 
Nemesis. By the Author of “St. My kee Help ond what She Taught Me. 
A State’ Council in Western Africa. F Lessons. 


Illustrated. Parisian Gossip—Fashio 
Hibberd’s System of Fruit Cul- Dressmaking, Hair &e. 
Illustrated. The Usefu k—Cookery. 
The ‘Artist Lover Chess—Pastimes—Double Acrostic. 
The Adriatic and the Apennines. Needlework—On-Dits. 


Correspondents’ Page. 
Poets’ Page—Reviews of Books. 


A Large Coloured Fashion-Plate : Home Dress; Reception Toilet. 
Design in Crewel— Work for Flower-Pot Screen. 
Design for Lace. 

Fashions Engravings: Promenade Costume—Home Reception Dress—Costume in Myrtle- 
Green Silk and Damass¢—Coquette Hat—Hat Merveillense—Hat of Grey Felt—Child’s 
Sleeveless Costume—Child’s Paletot—Sleeveless Vest for Evening Wear. 

The January, February, and March Parts of THE LADIES’ TREASURY are still on 
Sale ; each 6d. ; by post, 7d. 
London: BemMRosE & Sons, 10 Paternoster Buildings. 


BRITISH MUSEUM PUBLICATIONS 
Recently issued, and on Sale by 
Messrs. LONGMANS & CO., 39 Paternoster Row; Mr. PICKERING, 196 Fignaiy : 
Mr. QUARITCH, 15 Piccadilly ; and Messrs. Asner & Co., 13 Bedford Row 
Covent Garden, London. Also by Messrs. ASHER & CO., Berlin. 


CATALOGUE of ADDITIONS to the MANUSCRIPTS in the 
BRITISH MUSEUM, in the Years 18541860, Additional MSS. 19,720—24,028. 1875 


CATALOGUE of the MANUSCRIPTS in the SPANISH 
LANGUAGE in the BRITISH By Don PAscUAL DE GAYANGos. Vol. I. 
15s. (Including Class I. Theology; II. Belles-Lettres and Science ; IIL 


THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS of WESTERN ASIA, 
Vol. IV. A Selection frome the Miscellaneous of Prepared by 
Major-General Sir H. RAWLINSON, K.C.B., F.R.S., by GEORGE SMITH, 
Department of Oriental Antiquities, British 1875, £i. ntaining 

plates of I P the Chaldean Account of the Deluge.) 


CATALOGUE of ORIENTAL COINS in the BRITISH 
MUSEUM, Vol.I. The Coins of the Eastern Khaleefehs, Amare and 'Abbisee. By 
8. L. PooLe. Edited by R. 8. FOOLE, Keeper of the Coins and Medals, British Musas, 
ier, 8vo. with 8 Plates of typical Specimens, executed by the autotype mechanical 
cess from casts in plaster, five Indices, &c. 12s. 


CATALOGUE of the BIRDS in the BRITISH MUSEUM, 


Vol. II. Catalogue of the Striges, or Nocturnal Birds of Prey. By R. B. SHARPE, 
Assistan oodcuts, 


Casting Shot. in Woolwich Arsenal. 
Illustrated. 


Department of” of Zoology, British Museum. 1875, 8vo. with Index, W: 
CATALOGUE of MARINE POLYZOA in the COLLECTION 


of the BRITISH MUSEUM, Part III. Cyclostomata. By Gzorce Busk, F.R.S. 
1875, 8vo. with 34 Lithographic Plates by the Author, 5s. 


J. WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. 


LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE, Queen of 
France. By YonGE, Regius Professor of History in 
Queen’s College, Belf: 

HURST & BLACKETT, seaeetnaen 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
NO LOVE LOST. By Mrs. Ranpotrn, 


Author of “ Wild Hyacinth,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A oat novel. Mrs. Randolph's characters are true to nature. Her style is the 


—Court Journal. 


ERSILIA. By the Author of “ My Little 
Lady.” Second Edition, 3 vols. 
“ A novel of more than common merit. Ersilia is a character of much beauty, and her 


GUARDIAN and LOVER. By Mrs. ALExanDER 


Fraser, Author of “ Denison’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ There is merit in this novel. It is amusing and likely to be popular. Mrs. Fraser's strong 
point is the delineation of character. Some ot her sketches are exceedingly good.” —/ost. 


DIANA CAREW. By Mrs. Forrester, 


of “ ” &c, 3 vols. 
bed Pie. del The reader's sympathies for Diana never . The various charac- 
lifelike. * Diana Carew’ isa really good book.” —John 


THE MANCHESTER MAN. By Mrs. G. 


Lixyzus Banks, Author of ‘* God’s Providence House.” 3 vols. 
“ A thoroughly stirring and enthralling tale.”—Morning I’ost. 


A FIGHT WITH FORTUNE. By Mortimer 


CoLLINs. 3 vols. [April 7. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


TRUBNER & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE | NARRATIV ES of the MISSION of GEORGE 


E, B.C.S., to the TESHU. tAMA. and of the JOURNEY of THOMAS MAN- 
Ring to LHASA. Edited, with Notes, an Introduction, and Lives of Mr. Bogle and 
Mr. Manning, by Guan ENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B., F.R.S. Demy 8 8vo. with Maps and 
Illustrations, pp. clxi.—314, cloth, 


PROBLEMS of LIFE and MIND. By George 


Hewsry Lewes. First Series : “* The Foundations of a Creed.” vm I. Third Edition, 
demy 8vo. pp. 483, cloth, 12s. Vol. II. demy 8vo. pp. 552, cloth, 16s, 


MISTAKEN AIMS and ATTAINABLE IDEALS of 


the ARTIZAN CLASS. By W.R.GrEG. Crown 8vo. pp. vi.—332, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A RETROSPECT of the RELIGIOUS LIFE of 


ENGLAND ; or, the Cunt, . ae. and Free Inquiry. By J.J. TAYLER, B.A. 
Reissued, with an Introduce a = on Recent Development, by JAMES MARTINEAU, 
LL.D., D.D. 1 vol. post svo. *tloth.7s, 6d. 


LANGUAGE and ITS STUDY, with especial Refer- 


ence to the Indo-European Family of Lan Seven ures by W. DWIGHT 
WHITNEY. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Tables of Baltes ona Conjugation, 

rimm’s Law with a and an Index, by the Rev. R. MokRis, ” A., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. pp. xxii.—318, cloth, 5s. 


LEAVES from a WORD-HUNTER’S NOTE-BOOK. 


Being some Contributions to English Etymology. By the Rev. A. S. PaLMer, B.A. 
Crown 8vo. pp. xii.—316, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“ The work professes to wunene the results of recent investigati: and to be wider in sco) 
while more exhaustive in treatment, than the well-known canant by the Archbisho; Pot 
Dublin, which, in some respects, it resembles. The words sel for examination are. 22 
which have derivation or have hitherto been 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


Complete in 1 vol. 1,780 Coloured Figures, 
BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. “Tllustrated by J — E. 
RBY. Described, with an Introduction and a Key to the Natural Orders, by 
Cc. JONNSON. Reissue, to which is added a Sup giving figures of 
— Flowering Plants by J. W. Salter, A.L.S., and d the F erns, Horsetails, and 


by J. E. Sowerby. 
J. Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 


Fourth Edition, post free, 1s. 
DE. WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the only Successful 


of Curing this Disease. By RopgeRT WATTS, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.S.A., &c., 
t, Cavendish Square, London. 


"London : MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
Now ready, Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 15s. 


OCD and DIETETICS and Thera rapeutically 


considered, By F. W. Pavy, M.D., F.R.S., Ph; to, and Lecturer on Physiology at, 
Guy's Hospital. 
“A standard work of reference. t. 
pe $ of 8 first-rate merit. 


and query A thenceum. 
May not only be studied carefully for the = je the valuable information it contains, but 
may serve to pass an idle hour pleasantly as well as profitably.” Pharmaceutical Journal. 
A work with which every educated nan ought t to make himself familiar.”’ = 
Chemical News. 
J. & A. CHURCHILL, and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


Price 21s. 


CET and its SPECIFIC TREATMENT by the 


ron- 


dred cases, ai 
and on Append halan 


“ A very large number of highly commenters physicians have published cases testifying to the 
great Yale ofthe Hypophosphites. Churchill deserves Seth of mankind for what he has 
done.” 

A discussion of such vast and vital im: ht sooner have been bro’ to's 
factory conclusion if the points in dispute 


“ Here we have two tao arent Practical discoveries, one 
cured, but warded off 


Churchill’s discovery i 
world which bea scovery i an immense benefit to the world. A great benefaction to the 


London : TONGMANS & Co. 


“ Who does not welcome * Temple Rar’?"—JOHN BULL. 
Now ready, at every Bookseller’s and Railway Station 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
No. CLXXXV., for APRIL 1876. 


CONTENTS : 
. THE Twi TINIE: CoLiins, Author of “ The = 

(eontinued) Not Cured Yet. Chapter 
Brandt at H “ne. “Chapter Ip . The Obstacle beats Me. Chapter 16. Sire, Ven 
Diary. Chu cer 17. Shetland Hospitality. Chapter 18. The 

2 INCHBAS. By FREDERICK LOCKER. 

2. THE CO* MA ss. 

4. ANECDOTES OF THE SPANISH POOR, 

5. JOHN FORSTER. By R. H. Horse. 

6. LOUIS THE LLEVENTH. 

7. THE LITERARY HADES. 

8. THE BURDEN OF THE WIND. 

9. LORD PALMERSTON, . 

10. HER DEAREST FUE. By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author of “ The Wooing O't,” &c: 
Chapters 31—33. : 


Cases for Binding the Volumes of TEMPLE BAR can be obtained at all 
Booksellers, price 1s. each. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


At all Booksellers, 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 30s. 


THE LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON : 


1846—1865. By the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. 


From “Gossip,” in the WESTERN MORNING NEWS. 


that some novel-readers have taken alarm at the title of Ms. henley 
new tale, *A New Godiva.’ They have done so quite unnecessarily. The boo! free from 
the slightest approach to ye and [only wish some of the. novels aot os Li sees in a 


man 
also full wf interest. The opening and lee other scenes are laid in Devonshire, and “ 


he hero is drawn with lenty of vigour, 
d an utter = with 


do admirably on 


A NEW GODIVA. By STANLEY ‘Wane, 


Author of “ Geoffrey’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE POPULAR NOVELS, 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “NODDEBO PARSONAGE.” 


NICOLATS MARRIAGE. By Heyrix 


ScHaR.ixG, Author of “ Néddebo Parsonage,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


ADAM GRAINGER. By § Mrs. Henry Woon, 


Author of “‘ East Lynne,” “ The ”’ &c. Second Edition. 


ROOK’S DENE. By J. W. Lamson. 3 vols. 


crown 8vo. 


“ This is a remarkable book, and one well worthy of being carefully studied. ote ce 
clever and exciting as to muke it almost impossible Fak the book down ; but we 
enough, we hope, to make our readers at once procure umes for ee 


A FAMILY TREE. By Arpany De Fon- 


BLANQUE, Author of “ A Tangled Skein,” crown 8vo. 


“In ‘A Family Tree’ the author evinces no ordinary His style is clear and vivid ; 

he can contrive an interesting plot and fill in the det details pwith skill; he is picturesque and 

5, howe much originality and discrimination in his conceptions of 
ter.”—Pa azet 


“THE GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND HIM.” 


By R. MounTENEy JEPHSON, Author of ‘Tom Bullekeley of Lissington,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8yo. 


Also, immediately. 
HER DEAREST FOE. By Mrs. ALExanper, 


Author of “ The Wooing O't,” “ Ralph fie 's Weird,” &c,. 3 vols. crown 
8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


Next week will be published, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE DILEMMA. 


By the Author of “The Battle of Dorking.” 
(Originally published in “Blackwood’s Magazine.”) 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


MR. AUSTIN’S NEW POEM. 


On Monday, April 3, will be published, crown 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d.) 


THE HUMAN TRAGEDY: 


A Poem. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Fourth Edition, revised, 1d. ; or 7s. per Hundred. 


(THE CHURCH in its RELATION to the STATE: an 
Address from the Religious Society of Friends. 
London : SAMUEL HaRRIs & Co., 


THE SECRET of the GIRCLE; its Area Ascertained, 
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Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. OXCVIII. (for APRIL). 


CONTENTS : 
1. THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By MatrnEew ARNOLD. 
2. MADCAP VIOLET. By Brack. Chapters 13—16. 


3. LOCAL TAXATION AND LOCAL ADMINISTRATION. By R. H. INGus 
PALGRAVE. 


4. 0p, THRALD (PIOZZI) ; the Friend of Dr. Johngon. Part I, By Mrs. 
SSON. 


5. OUR COMMON LAND. By Ocravia Hitt. 

6. A LITERARY FRIENDSHIP OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
. F. HUEFFER. 

7. THE LITERARY MALTREATMENT OF MUSIC. By H. S. Epwarps. 

8. LONDON VIOLETS: a Poem. By J. M. FLEMING. 

9. SILVER. By ArTuur ELLs. 


By 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ALICE’S 
ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND.” 


This day, crown 8vo. with 9 Illustrations by Henry Holiday, cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 3s. 6d. 


THE HUNTING OF THE SNARK: 
An Agony in Eight Fits. 
By LEWIS CARROLL. 


MAN DALAY to MOMIEN: a Narrative 


of > Two yy = to Western China of 1868 and 1875, under Colonel 
E. B. Sladen and Colonel Horace Browne. By JOHN ANDERSON, M.D. 
Edinb., F.R.S.E. 8vo. with Maps and numerous Illustrations, 

“ The book, which is well and ably written, contains much extremely 
interesting information concerning the Kakhyen and Shan tribes, together 
with much that is of value on the subject of the topography and products 
of Western Yunnan.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NOTES of an INDIAN JOURNEY. By 


M. E. Grant Durr, M.P. 8vo. with Route Map, 10s. 6d. 


MY CIRCULAR NOTES: Extracts from 


Journals, Letters sent home, and Notes written while Travelling Westward 
Round the World, from July 6, 1874, to July 6, 1875. By J. F. CAMPBELL, 
Author of “ Prost and Fire. vols. crown numerous Il)lustra- 
tions from Sketches by the Author, 25s. [This day. 

‘A more agreeable style of narration than his it is hardly possible to 
conceive. We seem to be accompanying him in his trip round the world, so 
life-like is his description of the countries he visited........ It is hardly 
possible to convey a just idea of the merits of these ‘ Circular Notes.’ To 
be appreciated as they deserve they must be read........ It is a model of 
what a narrative of travel should be, and we commend it, in the warmest 
terms, to our readers.”—Land and Water. 


HOMERIC SYNCHRONISM: an Inq quiry 


into the TIME and PLACE of HOMER. 4 the Right Hon. W. 
GLapDsToNE, M.P., Author of “ Juventus Mundi,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[This day. 
“ Mr. Gladstone shows, in this book, a ar of detail and a persuasive 
that are characteristic of him.” 8) 

“ To say that Mr. Gladstone displays his ad powers of persuasiveness 
and flowing eloquence in this volume would be needless ; nor can we fail to 
derive new suggestions and new insight into old epic of Greece from 
one who knows and loves it so well.” —Academ 


GTRAY STUDIES from ENGLAND and 


ITALY. By Joun RicHarD GREEN, Author of “ A Short a of the 
English People.” Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. is day. 


One and all are eminently readable.” —Atheneum. 


WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D., Master of 


Trinity College, Cambridge.—AN ACCOUNT of his WRITINGS, with 
SELECTIONS from his LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. By Isaac ToDHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 


LECTURES on some RECENT ADVANCES 


in PHYSICAL SCIENCE. By P. = om M.A., Professor of Natural 


Philosophy at Edinburgh, Crown 8vo. (This day. 


PRIMER of EUROPEAN HISTORY. By 


E. A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. Being a New Volume of History aND 
LITERATURE PRIMERS, Edited by JouN RicHARD GREEN. 18mo. with Maps, 
price Is. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Just published, 9s.; post free, 9s. 6d. 


A CRITICAL EXAMINATION of some of 


the principal ARGUMENTS FOR and AGAINST DARWINISM. By 
JAMES MACLAREN, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


LONDON: EDWARD BUMPUS, 5 yD 6 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


‘Now ready, Twenty-sixth Thousand, 1s.6d.; post free, 1s.8d. 
JRREVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
~ Derecror. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular. 
ine sham blic to purchase these « Reve Revelations,’ 

Opinion. 


London : BaILLifas & Co., King William Street, Strand. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


OLD TRUTHS in a NEW LIGHT ; 


For APRIL. 


CONTENTS : 
SPIRITUALISM AND MATERIALISM. By Ggoncz Hexry LEWEs. 
MACAULAY. By the Epitor. 


THE FINANCES OF INDIA. By Sir GkorGE CAMPBELL, M.P. 
DUTCH GUIANA. Conclusion. By W.G1IFFORD PALGRAVE. 

ON SPELLING. By Professor MAx MULLER. 

SOME TRUTHS UPON EGYPT. By GREVILLE J. CHESTER. 

ON MR. MILL'S THEORY OF VALUE. By ALFRED MagsHALL, 
MADAME DE MAINTENON. By J. C. MoRISON. 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


or, an 
Earnest End ile Material Science with Spiritual Science and 
Scripture. By the of CAITHNESS. Demy 8vo. lis. [Now ready, 


A HANDY BOOK for GUARDIANS of the 


“Mr. Geo: 


POOR ; being a Complete Manual of the Duties of the Office, the Treatment 
of Typical Cases, with Practical Examples, &c. By Groncr C, T. BarTuey, 
Author of “ Tire Parish Net,” &c. 3s. 

ge_C. T. Bartley has published a most valuable little work. called ‘A Handy 


Book for Guendinus of the Poor,’ containing typical cases and a complete view of all the diffi- 
ardian. recom: 


culties that may come} in the gentleman gu: 


We can strongly 


this treatise.""—A theneum, March 18 


CEYLON; 


information either i - English or European literature —— to have 
reading for the 


being a General Description of the 
Island, Historical, Physical, Statistical. Containing the most Recent Infor- 
mation. 
Map, 28s, 
rk, in all its sections, is one of great researc): and completeness. 


th 
t 


By an OFFICER, late of the Ceylon Rifles. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 


Few sources of 
e author, Ly 


been enormous. The physical 


ancient, mediaeval, ond modern his nated of “ard peculiarities and habits of athe people, and the 


fauna flora of the trea 


ever 


ner, and who- 
with Ge Ceylon can = awe ignore this work than he 


can overlook ‘Sir J. Emerson n ‘Tennent’ M 


TO JAMAICA and BACK. By Sir Srssarp 


IN a WINTER CITY: a Sketch. 


THROUGH the 


Davin Scorr, Bart. Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, 10s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL BY OUIDA. 
1 vol. 


(Next week. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE DUKE DE MEDINA POMAR. 


AGES: a Psychological 


Romance. By the Author of “ The Honeymoon.” 3 vols. 


HANDFAST to STRANGERS. By Srepuen 


J. Mac Kenna, Author of “ Plucky Fellows,” &c, 3 vols. 


THE ONE FAIR WOMAN. By Joagun 


THE PRIME 


MILLER. 3 vols. 


MINISTER. By ANTHONY 


TROLLOPE. To be completed in Eight Monthly ry each 5s. Fifth 
now ready. 


SISTER LOUISE; or, the Story of a Woman’s 


A 


Repentance. By G. J. Warsediaveee. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations by 
Miriam Kerns, 16s, (Uniform with “ Katerfelto.”’) 


CHARMING FELLOW. By Frances 


ELEANOR TROLLOPE, Author of ‘‘ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble,” ‘‘ Mabel’s Pro- 
gress,” &c. &c. 3 vols. 


BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. By 


MEREDITH. 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


This day, fep. 4to. in emblematic cloth, 6s. 


LORD BYRON VINDICATED; 


Or, Rome and her Pilgrim. 


By “ MANFRED.” 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. 


Just published, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 63. 


ROSS NEIL’S NEW PLAYS: 
ELFINELLA; or, Home from Fairyland. 
LORD AND LADY RUSSELL. 

By ROSS NEIL, 


Author of “ Lady JaneGrey ’ ; “The Cid” ; “Duke for a Day, or the Tailor of Brussels” ; &¢ 


ELLIS & WHITE, % NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


OUR INDIAN EMPIRE: the History of the 


Wonderful Rise of British Supremacy in Hindustan. By the Rev. SAMUEL 
Norwoop, B.A., Head-Master of the Royal Grammar School, Whalley. 
1 vol. [This day. 


PUZZLES for LEISURE HOURS, Original 


and Selected. Edited by THomas OWEN. Ornamental cover, post free, 1s. 


YE OUTSIDE FOOLS; or, Glimpses Inside 


the Stock Exchange. By Erasmus Pure, Broker. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ITALY. REVISITED. By <A. Gatxenca 


Times” Corres) pondent), Author of “Italy, Past and Present,” 
om Life in Piedmont,” &c. Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 
(Yow ready. 
TIMES: “Mr. Gallenga’s new volumes on Italy will be welcome to those who care for an 
unprejudiced account 0} the prospects and present condition of the country........ Most 
interesting volumes.” 


SPECTATOR: ‘The two volumes abound in interesting matter, with vivid sketches of 
places and persons. 


SOCIAL ARCHITECTURE; or, Reasons and 


Means for the Demolition and Reneutontion of the Social Edifice. By AN 
EXILE FROM FRANCE. Svo. lés. (This day. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, AT EVERY 
LIBRARY. 


NOTICE.—A SECOND EDITION IS NOW READY OF THE NEW STORY 
BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF “ST. SIMON’S NIECE,” &c. 
A new and powerful novelist has arisen.” —Spectator. 
*"TWIXT HAMMER and ANVIL: a Novel. 


By FRANK Lee Besenict, Author of “ Miss Dorothy’s Charge,” “St. Simon’s 
Niece,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


“ Since the pane: of his last novel Mr. Benedict has made a most decided a, in the 
right directio he book will take a good place among the novels of the seaso’ 


‘Sta anda rd. 
“ We do not think Mr. Benedict has written sogthing, so good as the book be before us.”’—//our. 
“Fully up to the high level of Mr. Benedict's previous novels, while in some respects it 
shows a distinct advance.”—Scotsman. 


THE MASTER of RIVERSWOOD. By 


Mrs. ARTHUR LEwIs. 3 vols. 31s. 6d, 
LASCARE: a Tale. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
IN SPITE of FORTUNE. By Maurice Gay. 


3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


MART and MANSION: a Tale of Struggle 


and Rest. By Massincgr. 3 vols. 31s. 6d, 


BRANDON TOWER. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
TOO FAIR TO GO FREE. By Henry Kay 


3 vols. 31s, 6d. 


ALL ROUND the WORLD; or, What’s the 


Object? By Frank Foster, Author of ‘ “Number One; or, the Way of the 
World,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS, NEARLY READY. 
PENELOPE’S WEB: a Story. By Lovts 


Wituren. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


THE RING of PEARLS; or, His at Last. 


By JERROLD Quick. 2 vols. 21s, 


JABEZ EBSLEIGH, M.P. By Mrs. Eroanrr, 


Author of “The Curate’s Discipline,” “ Meg,” “Kate Randal’s Bargain,” 
&e. 3 vols. 31s. 6d, 


GILMORY. By Puase Aten. 


price 31s. 6d. 


3 vols. 


LLANTHONY COCKLEWIG: an Autobio- 


graphical Sketch of his Life and Adventures. By the Rev. SrePHEN SHEP- 
HERD ~~ LL.B., Cantab., some time Curate of Horselydown. 3 vols. 
}rice Sls. 6 


WHAT OLD FATHER THAMES SAID. 


By Courts NEtsox. 3 vols. 31s, 6d. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


NEW WORKS. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE for April. 


Sicilian Fairy Tales. 
A Beam of Light. 
India’s Expectations. 
Census of 1871, 
n Ard 
A Tour i Lapland (1875),.—Panrt II. 
A Holiday (Poem). 
jorman 


Waste of Power in Sanitary Improvemen: 
An Autumn in Western France.—No. V. ‘Cotes du Nord. 
On Cruelty. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD 


MACAULAY. By his Nephew, G. Orro TREVELYAN, M.P. 2 vols. Svo. 
with Portrait, price 36s. 


The SEVENTH GREAT ORIENTAL 


MONARCHY, or a History of the Sassanians: with Notices, Geographical 
and Antiquarian. By GeorGE RaWLINson, M.A, 8vo. with Map and many 
Illustrations, price 28s. 


OVER the SEA and FAR AWAY: Narra- 


tive of Wanderings round the World. By T. W. Hincuuirr, M.A. F.R.G.S. 
President of the Alpine Club, with 14 full-page Engravings on Wood by 
G. Pearson, Medium 8vo. price 21s. [On April 13. 


German Peasant Romance.” 


ELSA: a Tale of the Tyrolean Alps. By 


WILHELMINE VON HILLERN, Translated from the German by ly WALLACE. 
Crown 8vo. price 2s. boards or 2s. 6d. cloth. 


QUAIN’S ANATOMY, Eighth Edition, re- 


edited by Dr. SHarPEy, Dr. ALLEN Pecuen, and Mr. E. A. SCHAFER. 
2 vols. 8vo. with 950 Wood Engravings, price 328, (On Thursday next. 


FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE. By Jouy 


TYNDALL, F.R.S. D.C.L. LL.D. Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. Third Edition, with a New Preface. Crown 
8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


The MECHANISM of MAN, a Popular Intro- 


duction to Psychology and Mental Physiology. By E. W. Cox, Serjeant-at- 
Law, President of the Psychological Society of Great 
8vo. price 103, 6d. 


OUTLINES of CIVIL PROCEDURE; a 


General View of the Supreme Court of Judicature, and of the whole Practice 
in the Common Law and Chancery Divisions. By E.8. Roscog, Barrister- 
at-Law. 12mo. price 3s. 6d. 


A SKETCH of the HISTORY of TAXES 


in ENGLAND from the Earliest Times to the aed = By STEPHEN 
DowELL. VoL. 1. the Civil War, 1642. 8vo. price 10s, 


The ANTIQUITIES of ISRAEL. By Het- 


RICH EWALD, late Professor of the U: of Géttingen. Translated from 
the German by HENRY SHAEN SOLLY, M.A. 8vo. price 12s. 6d. 
(On April 19. 


A NEW POCKET DICTIONARY of the 


GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By F. W. Lonemax, Balliol 
College, Oxford. Square l8mo. price 5s. 


LAYS from LATIN LYRES. By F. H. 


HUMMEL, B.A. late Scholar of Worcester College; and A. A. Bropriss, B.A. 
of Exeter College. Fcep. Svo. price 3s. 6d. 


The London Series of English Classics. 


BACON’S ESSAYS; with Introduction, Notes, 


and Index. By Epwix A. ns, D.D. Head-Master of the City of London 
School. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. price és. 


Epochs of Ancient 


History. 
The GREEKS and the PERSIANS. By the 


Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. With 4 Coloured Maps. Fep. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


(On Saturday next. 


Britain. l. crown 


Epochs of Modern History. 


The AGE of ELIZABETH. By the Rev. 


M. CrEIGHTON, M.A. late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. With 
Coloured Maps. Fep. Svo. price 2s. 6d. 


The FALL of the STUARTS ;. and WESTERN 


EUROPE from 1678 to 1697. By the Rev. E. 1 eee Assistant-Master 
at Eton. With Coloured Maps, fcp. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


The PURITAN REVOLUTION. By S. R. 


GARDINER, late Student of Ch. Ch, Oxford. Fep. 8vo. with Maps, 
price 2s. 6d. (On Thursday next. 


The WAR of AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 


By J. M. LupLow, Barrister-at-Law. Fep. 8vo. with Coloured Maps, 
price 2s. 6d. [On the 13th instant. 


f English History. 
EARLY ENGLAND to the CONQUEST. 


By F. York PowEtt, B.A. Historical Lecturer at Trin. Coll. and Lecturer at 
Ch. Ch. Oxford. Fep. 8vo. with Maps, price 1s. [On Wednesday next. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD.” 


On April 4, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 11 Illustrations by George du Maurier, 21s. 


THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA. 


By THOMAS HARDY, Author of “ Far from the Madding Crowd.” 


LIFE with the HAMRAN ARABS: a Sporting» 


yg of some Guardsmen in the Soudan during the Winter of ag 4 
Myers, Surgeon, Coldstream Guards, With Photographic I!lus- 
(Nearly ready. 


FRENCH PICTURES in ENGLISH CHALK. 


By the Author of “ The Member for Paris,” &c. &c. [Yearly ready. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. 


By SrerHeN. Crown 8vo. 


STUDIES of GREEK POETS. Second 


Series. By Jonn AppINGToN Srmonps, M.A. Crown 8vo, [Nearly ready. 


STRAY PAPERS. 


of “* Autumn Rambles in North 


Second Series. 
[Nearly ready. 


By J oun Ormssy, Author 


” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (This day. 


Just published, crown 8vo. with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS on ART, PHILOSOPHY, and 


RELIGION. Being Selections the Papers of syDNEY 
we a Note by Joun M, LL 


ever wi sought 


THE POETICAL WORKS of SYDNEY 


DOBELL. With an Introductory Notice and Memoir by Joun NicHoL, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor of English Literature in the University of Glasgow. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. 


“The gifts which Sydney Dobell in most eminent degree were those which are 


—= There are few poets who have written so little whose surviving influence is 
= "Seance as some of his works have been jounced to be, one out of 
hich workds may be created.” —A theneum. 


HUMAN NATURE: a Mosaic. Consisti 


Sayings, Maxime, Opinions, and Reflections upon Human Life. Sel 
arranged by D. W. MrrcukLt, Author of *‘ Ten Years in the United States.’ = 
a few days. 


AS LIFE ITSELF. By the Author of “Clare 


Peyce’s Diary.” Fep. 8vo. 4s. [Just published. 


MOHAMMED and MOHAMMEDANISM : 


Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in February and 


March 1874. By R. Bosworru 4 M.A., Assistant- in Harrow | 
School. Second Edition, Revised, wit th considerable Additions, crown 8vo. 
id. 


edged . Must throughout terary wor —Fruser's 


A TEXT BOOK of ELECTRICITY in 


MEDICINE and SURGERY, for the use of Students and Practitioners. By 
GEORGE VIVIAN Poork, M.D., London, M.R.C.P., &c. ; Assistant-Physician to 


Now ready, No. CXCVI., 1s. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE | for 
APRIL. With Illustrations by George du Maurier and A. Hopkins. 


CONTENTS : 
= HAND OF ETHELBERTA. Withan Illustration. Chapter 43. Workshops— 
An Inn—The Streets. Doneastles’ Residence ; and Outside the 

same. Chapter 45. The R Bed — Chapter 46. Sand- 
bourne—A Lonely Heath_" Old Fox’ Hig 

SIR HENRY TAYLOR'S POEMS. 

THE PESSIMIST’S VIEW OF LIFE. 

JUSTIN VITALI'S CLIENT: a French “ Cause Célébre.” 

THOUGHTS OF AN OUTSIDER: The Ethics of Vivisection. 

THE ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS. With an Illustration. Book IT. 
Chapter 13. Our —— Chapter 4, Is this Love ? Chapter 15. Dunaston Castle. 
Chapter 16. Letters of Fire. 


New Illustrated Edition of 


THE LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE 


BRONTE and her SISTERS, in Seven Monthly Volumes, containing all the 
Llustrations that appear in the Library Edition. 


New volume, crown 8vo. price 5s. 
THE TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL, 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. New and 


Uniform Edition, Monthly Volumes, each illustrated with a Vignette Title- 
a drawn by Arthur Hughes and engraved by J. Cooper. Large crown 
vo. 6s. 


New Volume, crown 8vo. price 6s. 
THE STORY OF ELIZABETH; TWO HOURS; and FROM AN ISLAND. 


RE-ISSUE of THACKERAY’S WORKS, 
with all the Original Ilustrations. In 22 Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. 
boards, 6s. 6d. 


New Volume. 
BALLADS AND TALES. With Illustrations, 6s. 6d. 


THE SOLDIER of FORTUNE: a Tragedy 


in Five Acts. By J. LEICESTER WARREN, M.A., Author of “ Philoctetes.” 
8vo. 9s. 


| 
“ Full of fine, nervous writing, and in style scholarly and refined. Some passages are excel- 
| aoe — palm og and marked by genuine force and eloquence. Though taking exception to 
one element in this drama, we commend the literary strength it aang ay: ah 3. - 
independent. 


of g of KING’S SACRIFICE; and other Poems. 


Fep. 8vo. 9. 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


LAW and GOD. By W. Pace-Roserts, 


Vicar of Eye, Suffolk. 


THE LIFE of GOETHE. By Grorce Henry 
Lewes. Third Edition, Revised according to the Latest Documents, demy 
8vo. with Portrait, lés. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


| A GARDEN of WOMEN. By Saran Tytter, 


| Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
| ate a! a book. A book to be slowly read and thoroughly enjoyed by literary gour- 


“MISS” ‘ANGEL. By Miss Tuackeray. With 


6 Illustrations by H. Allingham. 


“ Miss Thackeray has made a charming story out of Angelica’s history, and has given us, 
> the mies of ole - most interesting picture of that Georgian time which her father 
—A thenceum. 


University << Hospital ; Senior Physician to the Royal Infi 
Children and Women. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LUCY FITZADAM.” 


PARLEY MAGNA. By Epwarp Wuiraker, 


Author of “ Lucy Fitzadam.” 2 vols. 


A VERY WOMAN, By M. F. O’Mattey. 
3 vols. 


LOLA: a Tale of the Rock. By ARTHUR 
Gnirrrrxs, Author of “ The Queen’s Shilling,” “ of Millbank,” 
&c. &c. 3 vols. (Jn a Sew days. 


for 


which us of the! best miniatures of the age which 
| 


A MANUAL of 


Angelica Kauffmann will be our Angelica—everybody's 
ter is drawn with a delicacy of touch and a mellowness of 
story describes.”"—Standard. 


*ilenceforth Miss 
ica Kauffm: 


k is singularly attractive.” —Lxaminer. 


| POPULAR MEDICAL WORKS FOR THE 


HOUSEHOLD. 


DIET in HEALTH and 


DISEASE. By Tuomas CHAMBERS, M.D. Oxon., F.R.C.P. Hon. 
Physician to the Prince of Wales. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
“No more trustworthy and welcome book has been issued from by pees for arene; years.” 
itish Medical Journal. 
“ Throughout the work, in every page of it, there are evidences of a practical knowledge 
the subject." —Pructitioner. 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE: containing a 


Familiar Description of Diseases, their Nature, Causes, and Symptoms, the 
most approved Methods of Treatment, the Properties and Uses of Remedies, 
&c., and Rules for the Management of the Sick Room. Expressly adapted 
for Family Use. By Joun Ganpver, M.D. Eighth Edition, revised and 
enlarged, demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 12s, 


of 
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they are of more value as a storehouse of wisdom and imagination, on which men may draw 
at will, or as indices to a method of thought and labour of a ripe and creative, if crotchety, 
; intellect. There is behind all Dobell’s speculations a measure of common-sense which few | ake 
who knew him only in his poems will expect." —A thenceum. March 11. 
* A perfect mine of thought and reflection, of fancy and poetry........The thoughts have a | 
the front rank of literature. The book should win its way where- 
philosophy and art are loved."—Sunday Times. 
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